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PREFACE. 


- « - 

* The original Gazetteer of Skliabad was compiled 
by Messrs. D. B. Allen, A. W. Mackie and li. H. Bisley, 
and was published in 18TT in Volume Xll of the Statis¬ 
tical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. Hunter. The 
present volume is the first of a new series of District 
Gazetteers, in which a, different arrangement has been 

adopted for the subjoct-matier and detailed statistics 

• 

have been relegated to a statistical Appendix. Thanks 
are due to the many persons who have assisted in tlio 
preparation of the volume; and I take this opportunity 
to _ acknowledge my obligations to the Hon’blo Mr. W. A; 
Inglis, Seoretwy to the Government of Bongal, Public 
Works Department, and Mr. J. H. Toogood, Supcriutondiiig 
Engineer, Sone Circle, who have been so good as to roViso 
Chapter VI,. and to Messrs. W. A. Marr and G„ Milno, 
I.C.S., Collectors of Shahabad, for the assistance they liavo 
given in checking the various articles. 


L. S. a 01. 
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GAZETTEER 

OF THE 

SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 


OHAPTEB I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Shaliabad, wWch forms tho south-AvoBtern (Ihneuai, 
portioH of -tlie Patna Division, is situated between 24° 31' and 
25° 46' north latitude, and between 83° 19' and 84° 61' oast 
longitude. It contains a total area of 4,373 si^uare miles; tho 
principal civil station, Avhioh is also the most populous toAvn in 
the district, is Arrah, situated in 26° 34' north latitudo and 84° 

40' east longitude. The district is bounded on tho north by Uoun- 
G-hazipur and Ballia in the United Provinces and by Saran in 
Bengal; on the east by the distriots of Patna and Gaya; on tho 
south by Palamau; and on the west by the distriots of Mirziipur 
and Ghazipur in the United Provinces. On tl\o north tho 
boundary is marked by the Ganges and on the east by the Son, 
the two rivers uniting in the north-eastern corner of tho district. 

The Karamuasa is the boundary with the United Provinoos' on 
the west, from near its source to its junction with tho Ganges 
near Ohausa; while the Son separates it from Palamau on tho 
south. 

The origin of the name Shahabad is doubtful, but it is said to Orij;in of 
be derived from tho fact that, after his victory over tho Aigliau 
rulers of the Province in 1629 A.D., tlio Emperor Babar pitoliod 
bis camp in Arrab and there proclaimed his dominion over Biliar. 

In commemoration of this event, the place was called IShah6b(\d, 
or tbe city of the Emperor; and this name was applied subse¬ 
quently to the mrhai' within whioh the toAvn was included, and 
eventually to the whole district. 
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Shaliabad is divided physically into three distinct regions, the 
first of which consists of an extensive low-lying' alluvial plain, 
about 550 square miles in area, forming the north of the district 
and lying between the river Ganges and the embankment of 
the main line of the East Indian Railway. It extends to the 
boundaries of the district on the oast and west, and has evidently 
been formed by the recession of the Ganges from its ancient 
course, which old tradition and the local contour of the oonntry 
prove to have flowed, many centmies ago, in nearly a straight 
line fi'om Arrah to Buxar. In the northern portion of this belt of 
country the low lands lying along the Ganges are subjeot to 
inundation almost every year from the overflow of the river; and 
this riparian tract, being fertilized by the rich deposit of silt loft 
by the receding waters, is one of the principal wheat-growing areas 
of Bihar. 


The second region comprises the great body of the district and 
is some 3,000 square miles in extent. It is also a flat country of 
tertiary and alluvial origin, but its formation is of high antiquity 
when compared with the river-side land described above. It is for 
the most part very fertile, highly cultivated and densely populated. 
Its soil is generally a very tenaoious clay intermixed with coarse 
sand i hut on the east the soil is considerably lighter, and in the 
south towards the hills mould intermixed with ash is met with. 
This large tract, nearly the whole of which is irrigated by an 
elaborate system of canals, extends south of the railway to the 
foot of the plateau. 


The third region is the hilly country, called the Kaimnr 
plateau, which comprises about 800 square miles and extends along 
the southern boundary of the district in an undulating table-land 
which at Eohtasgarh attains the height of 1,490 feet above the 
sea. Muoh of this tract is covered with rock and jinm-le and 
18 incapable of cultivation; it is iinproteoted by irrigation, the 
soil yields poor and precarious crops, and the population is very 
sparse. The boundaries of the hills, though well defined, are very 
nregitiar and often mdented by the deep gorges scoured out by 
hill streams._ Eismg abruptly from the plains, their sides present 
sheer precipices with masses of debris at their feet; wMle their 
summits simulate a table-land broken by scores of sancer-shaped 

rlTw “ diameter, with a rich deposit of 

table mould in the centre, which prodnoes excellent rice orops 
They me an offshoot of the great Yindhyan range and have been 
described in the records of the Geological Suiwey as follows 

lauds everywhere lofty and bold, and the high 

. es of Eohtas have an elevation varying from 1,090 
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to 1,400 feet. Their surface is uneven, heing- rooky, and covered 
with thick forest jungle; amongst the glades feed herds of cattle, 
which form the chief wealth of the inhabitants. The drainage, 
which here as elsewhere is thrown north by the Yindhyan orest, 
falls by a series of waterfalls into the long winding gorges, which 
convey it to the alluvial plains of the Ganges. 

“ The most prominent features of the Yindhyan area are the 
numerous escarpments, which stamp it with a geographical charac¬ 
ter peculiarly ite own. The coinmosiost form, where the lower- 
portion of the scarp is shale, and the upper sandstone, exluhits an 
underdid of about 30° inclination, rvitli a vertical precipice above, 
the relative dimensions depending chiefly on the ratio of shale to 
sandstono. AVhen the latter is absent, the scarp preserves a 
uniform slope from top to bottom; while the boldest preoipioos 
are found where the scarp is enth-ely sandstone, tire imdoroliif 
being then made up of a ialus from above. Along some linos of 
scarp, outlying hills are very frequent, whose elevation is equal 
to or greater than, that of tho main scarp, according as the strati- 
floatiou is perfectly horizontal or dips gently from tho spur. On 
such eminences, either wholly or somi-detaolied, have been con¬ 
structed the hill forts which once played a ])ronunent park in 
Indian history. 

“ The gorges, which receive the rivers after their descent from 
the plateau, should also be mentioned in a description of tlie 
physical aspect of the country. After a clear drop of two to 
six hundrkl feet, the water plashes into a deep pool, scooped out by 
its continual falling, on leaving which it runs through a ohauuol 
obstructed ttiroughout several miles of its course Avitlr liuge inassos 
of rock fallen from above. From eacli side of the stream rise tho 
undercliffs of the escarpment, oovorod witlr jungle and tairgled 
debris, and crowned by vortical preoipioos.” 

The plateau was long the shelt'er of aboriginal tribes, and 
even to this day it lias not been thoroughly explored and is hut 
little known. To the Afghan followers of Mustafa Klian who 
fled there after their defeat by the forces of Ali Yardi Klu'ui, in 
1744, tho hills seemed “ a oomitry infested whh myriads of 
snakes and ants,” in which they existed “like men buried alive” 
they Gomplaiued bitterly of their misery and addressed ))itooilH 
aiipeals to the Maratha Eagliuji IBhonsIa, promising, if thoy Avoro 
“ delivered from their loathsome habitations, to addict thoir wliolo 
lives to his service.” Fveii as late as 1848, Sir Joseph Hooker 
ohsei'A'ed that little Avas known of the natural history of a great 
part of the plateau and that a native tribe, prone to Jminan 
sacrifices, Avas talked of. Tlieso liills arc uoav, hoAvcvur, much loss 
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wild than in former times. Many of the larger trees ,have been 
out down, and the shallow fertile valleys have been cleared and 
cultivated. The hUl sides are also much used for pasturage, and 
in the hot weather large herds of cattle find food and shelter in 
their shady glades when scarcely a blade of grass is to ho 
seen in the scorched plains at their feet. The cattle are driven up 
hy several ghats or ascents, some of which are also practicable for 
beasts of burden. Two of the most frequented of these passes are 
those kn own as Sarki and Khariyari,—the first near the south¬ 
western boundary, the second in the deep gorge north of Hohtas. 

Two passes on the north side, however, are more accessible_ 

one two miles south of Sasaram, known as Khula or Ghora 
ghat, and the other at Ohhanpathar, at the extreme west of the 
district, where the Karamnasa forma a waterfall; while two other 


ghats, the Saksakwa leading to Eohtas and the ascent to the 
west of Shergarh, have been realigned and their gradients made 
practicable for traffic. The Barap ghat near Pipra, though used 
by beasts of biuden, is at one point very dangerous, as there is 
only a naiTOW traoli; with the abrupt side of the hill rising per¬ 
pendicularly above it on one side, and a steep precipice on the other; 
the path rims over smooth and slippery sandstone, and a false 
step may send both man and beast headlong down the precipice. 

As might be expected, the temperature on the top is appre¬ 
ciably lower than that of-the valley—about 5 degrees—and its 
extremes are much less marked than in the plains. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who visited Eohtasgarh in 1848, was struck with the 
difference between the table-laud and the valley below, and wrote 
as follows; “ The climate of the whole neighbourhood has of 

late changed materially, and the fall of rain has much diminished 
consequeut on felling the forests; even within six years the 
hailstorms have been far less frequent and violent.” The great 
want on the plateau is good water, which only exists at a few 
places. In the rains there is abundance; but during the cold 
and hot weather the inhabitants are sometimes put to great 
difficulties to obtain a proper supply. 

_ The district of Shahabad occupies the angle formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, but neither of these rivers 
anywhere crosses the boundary. It is also watered by several 
minor streams, which aU rise among the Kaimur hdls and flow 
north towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of the rivers 
flowing past or in the district are described below. 

The Ganges forma the northern boundary of the district 
^ nf &iiazipur, Baffia and Saran, It first touches 
bhahabad near Ohausa, where it is joined by the Karamnasa, and 
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then flows in a noitk-easterly divection past Busai", as far as 
Ballia, wkeTe it bonds to the soutli-east. At Sapahi it again 
turns to the north-east until nearly opposite Haldi, where it 
assumes an easterly course, which it keeps until it leaves the 
district at the confluence of the Son. Its tributaries from the 
south are the Karamnasa, Thora, JhurT, Gangi and Son, of 
which the first and last Edone deserve separate mention. The 
Ganges in this portion of its course is constantly changing its bed, 
and large tracts are annually formed by alluvion; these sometimes 
become permanent, but are as often swept away the following 
year. The description of this part of Bihar by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiiien Tsiang, who visited India in the 7th century, 
shows that the river formerly flowed mnoh farther to the south 
than at present. The town of Masar, which is stated by him to 
have been situated close to the Ganges, is now 9 miles away, 
but the high bank of the old bed still exists and can easily bo 
ti’aced past Buxar, Bhojpur, Belauti, Bihia, Arrah and Koclwar. 

Since 1860 a reverse movement has begun to take place, and the 
vast river bed is gradually working to the south. 

In the Buxar sub-division the banks, which are of hard 
gravel, are generally steep and abrupt, as the current strikes 
against them; but lower down, where the stream is dollootod 
against the opposite hank, they are sloping. In many placos they 
are composed of a schistose clay, which has an appearanoo similar 
to that of saudstone, but crumbles away very readily. The 
breadth of the stream in the dry season is generally about throe- 
quarters of a mile, but in tho rains it is many times wider. A 
large through trade is carried on, both up and down stream, but 
the only places of any importance on the sontli bank are Buxar 
and Ohausa. 

The Son rises, near the sources of the Narbada and Malianadi, The Htm. 
on the elevated plateau of Central India. Aftor a course of 32C 
miles through a high rocky tract, it enters this district at Kosdora 
near Jadnnathpur, and flowing by tho steep slopes and in’ooipieos 
of the Kaimnr range, debouches upon tho Gaugetio valley at 
Akbarpur. It then runs a straight cour.se of 100 miles tlu’OUgh 
the plains of South Bihar, and finally joins tlie sacred river 
10 miles north of Maner midway between Arrali and Binaporo. 

Dui’ing this portion of its course it attains a groat width, whioli 
generally exceeds 2 miles, and oiiposito Tilothu amonnts to 
8 miles; and another peculiarity of these lower roaohos is tho 
height of the eastern bank, where tho strong westerly winds 
which prevail from January till the breaking of the rains in Juno 
heap up the sand from the river bed to a height of 12 or 14 foet 
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above tbe level of the coimtrj, iKus lonunig a iialurat ombank- 
ment for many miles. 

The Son nowhere enters the district, but bounds it for 
145 miles on the south and east. It first touches on Shahabad 
near Kosdera, a place about 440 feet above the sea, and 
after gradually ourving round the Kaimur hills on the west, 
flows by Akbarpur 40 feet low'er. Proceeding to the south, 
it passes Dehrl, Hariharganj, Nanaur and Koolwar, 'where the 
East Indian Pail-way crosses it on a flue lattice girder bridge; 
and finally it falls into the Granges opposite Dariaganj in Saran. 
Opposite ITankarpur it is joined hy the river Koel from Pulaman, 
and at Dehri it is crossed hy the massive masonry dam which 
supplies a head for the Son Canals, and by the great bridge 
over which runs the Mughalsarai-Caya section of the East 
Indian Eailway. The most noticeahlo features of this portion of 
its course are its meagre stream of water at ordinary times as 
compared with the enormous breadth of the river bed, its vast 
size and its paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. Seen in 
the dry season, about April or May, tbe bed presents a wide 
stretch of drifting sand with an insignificant stream of water, 
barely 100 yards wide, meandering from bank to bank, and 
fordable in most places. Dutinthe I'ainy season, and ospeoially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, 
the river presents an extraordinary contrast. It drains a hill 
area of 21,300 square miles, e.e., a tract about four times as 
extensive as tbe distriot of Shahabad; the entire rainfall o'f 
this enornioua catohment basin requires to find an outlet by ibis 
channel; and after heavy rain the river rises with inoredible 
rapidity. The channel frequently proves unable to carry off tbe 
total flood discharge, amounting to 830,000 cubio foot per second, 
a'nd the flood waters rush down so violently as to spill over its 
broad bed and cause disastrous inundations in tlie low-lying 
plains of Shahabad. These heavy floods are, however, of short 
duration, hardly ever lasting more than four days, alter wliioli 
tho river rapidly sinks to its usual level. 

The Son receives no tributaries of any importance from tho 
point where it enters the district uj) to Debri, where its waters 
are distributed east to the Gaya and Patna districts and west to 
Shahabad through the great irrigation system of tho Son Canals; 
and between Dehri and its junction with the Ganges the drain¬ 
age sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that place. Old beds are numerous, but they are priuoqDally found 
on the eastern bank in the districts of Gaya and Patna. One 
such bed, how'evor, mus in this distriot from Telkap; it is very 
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obscurely marked, but apparently rejoins tlie present clinuuel at 
the depression, near Amiawar, a short distance south of NasriganJ. 
Of late years the Son has shifted its course a little, and ssToral 
villages, 3 miles north of Koelwar, have been swept away, whilo 
accretions have formed on the opposite bank, 

The bed of the Son consists almost entirely of sand; but in a 
few parts clay is found and cultivated. Nodular liinostono is 
■obtained in several places; and the trial "wnlls sunk during the 
construction of the Koelwar bridge disclosed a thick stratum of 
that substance below the sand. Below the Juuotion of the Koel 
a species of small pebbles or agates is found, many of which 
are ornamental, and take a good polish; most of them consist 
of sdiea, both opaque and diaphanous, of a reddish or dark 
green tinge. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Son is said to have tho 
power of petrifying substances thrown into it and to contain many 
sdiigram stones. 


During the dry season there are many fords, hut ferry boats 
generally ply for eight months in the year, Tho fall of the 
river bed below Akharpur varies only from 1*75 to 2'80 feet 
a mile, but at several places above Dehri rocks and rapids effec¬ 
tually atop rivor traffic. In its lower roaobes also navigation 
is intermittent and of little commercial importance. In tbo 
rainy season native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up-stream under favourable ciroumstanooB 
of wind and flood; but navigation is rendered dangerous by tho 
extraordinary violence of the floods, and during tho rest of tho 
year is impossible for any but small boats owing to tho small 
depth of water. The principal traffic is in bamboos and timber. 
The former are floated down, bound into rafts consisting of 
10,000 or more lashed together—a tedious proocss in tho dry 
weather, as they arc constantly grounding, and tho many wind¬ 
ings of the stream render their progress extremely slow. 

The Son possosscs historical interest as being probably iden¬ 
tical -with the Brannoboas, which is mentioned by Mogasihonos 
as “the third river in all India and inferior to none but the 
Indus and Q-anges, into tbo latter of which it disohargos its 
waters.” Erannoboas appears a manifest corruption of tho 
Sanskrit Simnijabdhu or golden-armed, a name formerly given 
to the river and apparently derived from the ruddy-colourod 
sand it brings down in flood. It formerly flowed far to tho 
east and Joined the Granges near Fatwa in Patna district i and 
the ancient town of Palihothi'a or Patalipuira (corrosiionding to 
the modern Patna) was situa,t 0 d at its confluonco 'with tho 
Ganges. It has gradually receded further Avestwards and made 
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fresh ohannelg for itself. Old river heda have been found 
bet-vveen Banldpore and Dinapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Colleotor of Shahabad in 1801-1804, mentiona that in his time 
the river broke thi-ough the eastern bank in high flood, and, flow¬ 
ing along what was recognized as its old channel, inundated the 
cantonment of Dinaj)ore. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is said to have 
joined the Ganges at Maner, and in Eennell’s Bengal Atlas of 
1772 the junction is marked at the same place. In Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time, however, the Son flowed into the Ganges 3 
miles above Maner, and it now joins that river about 10 miles 
higher up. 

The Earamnasa rises on the eastern ridge of the plateau in 
the Kaimur bills, about 3 :niles above the channel of the Son, 
and flows away from that river in a north-westerly direction. 
Near Darihara it becomes the boundary line with Mirzapur 
district, which it enters near Knluha. For about 16 miles it 
flows through Mirzapur and then re-enters Shahabad, again 
forming the boundary of the district until it falls into the Gauges 
near Ohausa. By the end of February it generally runs dry, 
but during the rains boats of 50 maunds’ burthen can sail up to 
the confluence of the Dargauti. There is a fine waterfall 100 
feet high at Chhanpathar, where the river precipitates itself 
from the hills, and above this point its bed is rocky imd its 
banks are abrupt; but as it debouches into the plains it B 2 )roads 
out to a width of 160 yards, cutting a deep bed through a 
rich clay very retentive of moisture. 

This river is held by Hindus in the utmost abhorrenoe and 
is regarded by them as an accursed stream. To prevent the" 
orthodox being polluted by its touch, Ahalya Bai, the Avidow of 
Holkar, is said to have attempted to span it by a bridge, but the 
work was never completed and had to he abandoned; while in 
the Tusak-i-JBdbari (1590 A.D.) we are informed that when 
Eabar came to the river in his ex^cedition against Bihar, the 
pious Hindus refused ‘to pass it, and, in order to avoid its unholy 
waters, embarked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges. Its 
impurity is connected with the following legend:—Eaja Tri- 
sangku, of the Solar line, married the stepmother of a Brahman, 
whom he had murdered and was purified from his sin only by 
bathing in water collected by a saint from all the streams in the 
world; this water, still polluted by his crime, now Doavs 
from the spring in which the Earamnaea rises. Another local 
legend accounts for the abhorrenoe of this river in a someAvhat 
different manner. It relates how Eajfi, Trisangku, being anxio-us 
to ascend to heaven in his human form, w'ent to Yasistha, his 
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(juru or spiritual guide, and asked him to perform some religious 
rite by whicb his ■wish might be fnlfilled. Yasistha replied that 
he was forbidden by the Sastras to offer such an indignity to the 
gods. Raja Trisangku went with the same request to Vasistha’s 
sons, but they likewise rejected it, and, learning that he had not 
taken their father’s refusal as final, cursed him and reduced him 
to the impure condition of a Chandal. In this degraded state, 
however, he succeeded in gaining the pity and favom- of another 
holy man, Yishwainitra Rishi, who listened to his joetiiion and 
despatched him to heaven. The gcds, incensed at his inaolenoe 
and impurity, oast him head foremost down again, but as lie 
fell he cried out for help and was stopped by Visbwtoitra in 
mid-air. Thereupon some saliva dropped from bis month on 
the earth and formed the source of the Ilaramnasa. Several 
other similarly absurd legends are cun'ent, hut the most probable 
explanation of the uncleanness of this stream in Hindu oyos 
is that it long formed the boundary hotween tho orthodox 
region of Brahinauism, whose centre was at Bonni’es, and the 
heretic country of Magadha, the home of Buddhism for many 
centuries. There is nothing in the composition of tho water 
itself to account for its nnholiness, hut no high-caste Hindu, 
except those who live on its hanks, will even now-a-diiys 
drink or touch it. By the latter it is used freoly and without 
a scruple for all purposes; and they have invented a simple 
explanation of their disregard of the ancient prejudice of their 
co-religionists. The word Kaiamnasa is derived from the Sanskrit 
Karma (an action) and the root nas (to destroy), tho whole 
word signifying the annihilation of all good deeds; but the 
pandits of its riparian villages declare that its true name was 
Kukavmanaaa [Ku meaning evil) and that its stream is purifying 
and destructive of bad deeds. At the present lime, cvoji tlie 
strictest Hindus do not consider any oeroinony of purifioatiou 
necessary^ after touching the Karamnasa, beoanse tho idoa is that 
it do.es not in itself defile hut only washes away all jjrovious 
righteousness. 

The Kao or Dhoba rises on the plateau six miles souili-wost '■’hn luio. 
of Tilothu, and, after flowing through a glon in a Jiortliorly direc¬ 
tion, forma a fine waterfall, and enters tho plains at tlio Tarn- 
ghandi pass, 2 miles south-east of Sasaram. At this piano it 
hifurcates: one branch, the Kudra, turns to the west and ulti¬ 
mately joins the Karanmasa; while tho other, whioh proservns iJm 
name Kao, flows to the north, and finally falls into ilui Gauges 
^ near Gaighat. There is very little water in its hod during tlio 
'cold and hot seasons, but in the rains it is subject to floods of tlio 
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most violent character. At Bicliia it is crossed by the Main 
Western Canal, underneath; wkich. it is conveyed by means oJ; a 
syphon of 25 arches, whioh has a waterway of 900 sqxtare feet 
and is a cause of much anxiety during freshets. In the hilly 
portion of its course the bed is rocky and full of enormous 
boulders washed down during the heavy rains. The banks are 
generally high and firm, but in the plains are less elevated. 
The river, which is nowhere navigable, except at llood-tiine as far 
as the railway line, is the principal drainage ohanuel of the 
southern and central parts of the district. 

The Kudra, as already explained, is a branch of the Kao, and 
carries ofi tlie overflow of that river when it rises in flood. After 
leaving the Tarachandl pass near Sasaram, it is swollen by a 
number of small streams, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
crosses the Grand Trunk Hoad at Khurmabad, and falls into the 
Dargauti at Tendwa after a course of 50 miles. In the dry 
season it contains very little water; but during the rains a largo 
stream passes down it. Tho bed is rocky and full of enormous 
boulders until the river has fairly debouched into the plains, after 
which it varies according to the character of tho soil through which 
it passes. According to local tradition, the origin of the Kudra 
is as follows:—A powerful Brahman zammdar, who owned large 
estates near Kargahar, came down with a large following to the 
Tarachandl pass, and, after defeating the local levies, proceeded to 
excavate a new channel from the Kao river to his own domains. 
This channel was called the Kudra because it was excavated with 
kuddrk, and it is noticeable that an old bed of tho Kudra is still 
to be seen passing northwards towards Kargahar. Legends of this 
great battle still hnger among the people, who say that such a 
vast number of Brahmans were slain that over a maund of sacred 
thread was collected from their dead bodies. 

The Dargauti rises in the village of Bhakma, on tho southern 
ridge of the Kaimur plateau, a few miles north of the Karamnasa. 
Dor about 9 miles it pursues a northerly course, being joined 
by some unimportant hill streams, after which it rushes over 
a precipice 300 feet high into the deep glen of Kadhar Khoh, 
where other hill torrents help to swell its volume. After passing 
by the stalattite oaves of Girpteswar and the hill fortress of 
Sherg'arh, it enters the plains at Karamcbat and makes for 
Jahanabad, 8 miles north, on the Grand Trunk Koad. Here it 
runs to the north-west, running parallel to the road for 22 miles, 
until it crosses it at Sawant, where it bends towards the north¬ 
east and falls into the Karamnasa, after receiving the Kirdra 
from the east. The Dargauti drains an area on the plateau of 
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about 200 si’iuare milos. lu tke upper part of its oourso it lias a 
rooty channel, ■with a cloar and rapid slream not more than 
30 feet ■wide; hut, after it enters the plains, it is wider, and at 
Jahanahad it attains a breadth varying from 100 to 120 feet. 

The river-bed in the plains is sandy, mixed here and there with 
nodular limestone, which is largely quarried and used in repairing 
the Grand Trank Eoad. It contaius water all the year round ; 
and during the rains boats of IJ ton burthen can navigate 
it 50 or GO miles from its mouth. 

The principal tributaries of the Dargauti are the Sura, Kora, 

Gonhua and Kudra. 

The Sura rises near the village of Dahar, on the plateau, and Tho Smi: 
falls into the Lai Kakaud or Eed Pool, in the Mokori pass. A.s 
it proceeds it receives a number of affluents, the principal of which 
are the Kandan Khoh and Jawar Khoh. It dehouehes on tho 
plains 6 miles south of the town of Bhabua, which it leaves about 
a mile on the east, finally falling into the Dargauti afior a course 
of about 25 miles. Its bed is pebbly in tho hills and sandy 
iu the plains; and nodular limestone is largely quarried from 
it. In the rains, boats of 100 maunds’ burthen can ply up to 
the foot of the hills. 

Throughout the groater part of tho district the roolis are Oeoxosy. 
hidden by tho alluvium of tho Ganges, and, except for some small 
hillocks about 10 miles north of Sasaram, tlicre are no rooks 
exposed north of 25“ north latitude. Tho portion of tho district 
situated south of that parallel, including the southern portion of 
the Sasaram aud Bhahua suh-divisions, is mostly a plateau 
bounded by steep scarps. This plateau is the easternmost termina- 
lion of one of tho most pronounced geographical and geological 
features of India, tire vast area constituting the Yindhyau liihlo- 
laad. Of the numerous stratigraphical suh-divisions constituting 
the great Yindhyan systoin, only throo are conspicuous in this 
district. They are, by order of suporposilion, the Kaimur sand¬ 
stone, the Bijaigarh shales, and the itohtas limestone. 

The uppermost of these suh-divisious, tho Kaimur sandKlune, 
occupies the greatest supci'ficios. It covers tho groator portion of 
the table-land, aud along its southoru and Routh-woalorn hordors 
forms the upper portion of tho precipitous cacarpmonts ihiit over¬ 
look the Son, wMle along its uorthorn odgo it oousiitntoH Iho u^liolo 
height of the cliils down to their base where they meet Uio Ganges 
alluvium. ^ The Kaimur sandstone constitutos an oxoellont huiM- 
mg material, and has boon largely quarried at Knrauiulia and 
Dfiandhanr near Sasaram, whence it has been convoyed to Dehri 
to he utilised iu the works comieotod with tho Son Canals. Tlioro 
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are also quarries of a very evenly-bedded rock at Pates-war, a 
detached hill close to the northern escarpment of the table-land, 
8 miles west of Ohainpur. 

The Bijaigarh shales and Eothas limestone form the under- 
oliffi facing the Son along the southern and south-eastern edge of 
the Kaimur outcrop, and are also seen, further north, in the deep 
river gorges like those of the Dargauti, where they out through the 
antiohnal axes of the shallow corrugations which, striking a little 
nortli of east, help to diversify the surface of this eastern termina¬ 
tion of the great Kaimur plateau. The Itohtfls limestone, whose 
aggregate thickness is about GOO feet, is a very fine-grained, 
evenly-bedded rook, largely burnt for hme ; and some of the beds 
can be used as hthographic stone. It is in this limestone that the 
sacred Gupteswar caves of the Dargauti valley are found. The 
Bijaigarh shales, about 150 foot thick, are intensely brittle and 
sphntery, and are frequently so black in colour as to be easily 
mistaken for coal. They axe often impregnated vith iron j^yrites 
.and have been used to a small extent to manufacture sulphate of 
iron. In the Dargauti valley and the other northern haliers, as 
also south-east of Khadar, the Bijaigarh shales rest directly upon 
the liohtas hmestone, but along the southern scarp there inter¬ 
vene a subsidiary sandstone and shale known as the Lower 
Kaimur sandstone and Itohtas shale. Sometimes an additional 
thin band of hmestone is intercalated between the Itohtas shale 
and Lower Kaimur sandstone. 

South-west of Eohtasgarh, in the low ground intervening 
between the foot of the scarp and the bank of the Son, some of the 
Vindhyan suh-divisions underlying the Itohtas hmestone are seen 
for a short distance. The most interesting are some ancient vol- 
canio beds remarkable for their porcellanio textme. The isolated 
low hilh north of Sasaram consist of a very ooarse quarizose and 
felspathic sandstone, containing abundant rounded pobhlos of a 
red felspathio^ rook and quartz. Being surrounded on all sides by 
a uvium, their relations to the other rooks cannot he clearly made 
ou , they may he the basement beds of the Yindhyan formation, 
or else connected with the Kaimur sandstone.* 

The alluvial and highly-cultivated country which forms the 
greater portion of the district presents in its botanical features 
a great contrast to the wild hilly tracts to the south. In the 


ir j* account of the geology of the district Liis been contributed by Mr. 15. 

redeuburg, Deputy Superintendent. Gcologicnl Survey of India, Burtlior details 
will be found in The Vindhyan Series" by ¥. R. Mallet (Memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Indie, Vol. VII, Part I), and " The Volcanic Rocks of the Lower 
Vindhyan Senes," by E. Vrcdenhnrg (Memoirs, Vo], XXXI, Part I). 
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former sugar-cane, poppy, rice and a great variety of otker food- 
oropa are extensively grown; the area under cultivation is bare or 
dotted over with clumps of bambooa and mango orchards; while 
the villages are frecLiiently surrounded hy groves of palmyin 
(Borcissus flahellifoviym) and date-palm {Plmnio) sylvestns). 
Numerous more isolated examples of Tamayindus, Odina, Sajptndns 
and Morintia also occur, associated with which one frequently finds 
in village shriihheriea Ghjcosmis, Clerodendyon, Bolamim, Jniropha, 
Trema^ °Strehlm and similar semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. In tho rice-fields which cover the low-lying lands 
near the Glanges, the usual weeds of such localities are found, such 
a^Ammannia, Utricularia, Jlyyrophila andSes&«»i«. Further from 
the river a dry scrub jungle is sometimes met with, of winch the 
principal species are eiiphorhiaceous shrubs, Buiea and other 
leo-iiminous trees, and various examples of Mens, Sohleicbora, 
WendlancUa and Gmelhia. The grassoe clothing the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse oharacter, such as Andvopogon ceniortus, 
aciculatm, annuMus, fouolalm and jjer/«si/s, Arhtida Admuscionis, 
Tragus racemosns, IseUema lamim, various Anihistrire.^ and sabai 
grass (Isc/icemmi angustifoUuni). Throughout the alluvial country 
which stretches to the foot of tho hills the (Firas relijjiosa) 
and banyan {Ficus imlicu) are common; the other principal trees 
growing in this area are the bcl {Acgle Marmelos), nitn {Mu/ia 
Amdirachta), siris {Mimosa Sirissa), and jack fruit tree {Artocarpus 
integrifoUa). 

In the Kaimiir hills, which with them outlying spurs occupy 
tho southern portion of the district, a dilforeut olass of vogota- 
tion exists. Though now to a great extent denuded of their host 
timber, they are still largely covered with forest growtli, while 
their slopes are dousely clothed with jungle. On tlie plateau there 
is long grass, ohietly spear-grass, kus {Foa cynosiiroidos), tho hh((s- 
khas {Andropoyon mnrioatm), trees of Dio-pyros and TennhinUa^ 
and here and there the Boswellia; in places the curious whilo- 
harked Steroulia foaiida spreads over the precipitous olifCs whioh 
form its outer face ; and vast stretches of bamboo cover tlio dchris 
at its base. The forests consist for tho most part of a mixed 
growth of stunted trees of no great height or girth, and tlioiigh 
there are patches of sal {Sliorea robusla), tho tiinhor is poor and 
scarcely worth exporting. Among other important treos found 
in this area may ho mentioned the amaUm {Cassia FisfiiM, 
the red cotton tree {Bombax inalabarwum), the hard {Toruiinulm 
Ghebida), the astringent fruit of whioh forms tho Indian or black 
myrohalan, and the tend {Biospiyros inelnunxylou) yielding the 
ebony of local commeroe. The plateau is also rich in various 
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jiingle products from many of wliioli the aboriginal inhabitants 
obtain a livelihood; from the lihau' {doacia Gaiecim) outoh is 
prepared; lao is obtained from the paldi {Buko-frondosct) \ tnHnr 
silkworms feed on tho amn tree [Terminaha tomcntosa) ; tlio long- 
coarse mhai grass is made into a strong twine; and tho hm grass 
produces a fragrant oil. Perhaps, however, the most useful of all 
the trees which clothe the hills and the undulating slopes at 
their base is the nmhita [Bassia latifoUa), whioh yields food, wine, 
oil and timber, and affords the doiiizons of tho juuglo a rundy 
means of subsistence in times of dearth. Prom the flowers tho 
commou country spirit is distilled, and wliethor fresh or dried 
they furnish the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from tho 
fruit is pressed an oil largely used for the adultoration of fjhl; 
and the tough timber is used for the navos of cart whools. 

FAUNA. The district formerly ahoimdod in wild animals and ganio-birds, 
hut with the extension of irrigation oaiisod hy the introdnotion of 
canals they have had to give way hoforo tho advance of tho 
cultivator, aud are now only met with in tho more roinoto paris 
and in ever diminisliing numbers. Witli the exception of hyicnas, 
black buck, wild pig aud nihjai {Boaelaplms trageoemolus), largo 
game is practically confined to the Kaimur hills and tho gorges 
which pierce the plateau in all direotions, In this area tigors, 
bears, leopards and viverino oats, though not common, aro occa¬ 
sionally met with; while the lioa or wild dog, though compar¬ 
atively rare, is still sometimes seen in the wilder recesses of the 
plateau. There are several varieties of deer ; the sdmbnr {Govms 
unicolor) chiefly frequents tho gorges of the table-land; spotted 
deer and black buck are met with in the plains, the former prinoi- 
paUy in the plains adjacent to the Mils and the latter in large 
herds on the open country in the central zone of the distriot; and 
the hog deer {Cer-Dtis axis) ia found in the jhingle groAvth on tho 
hills and in tho glens wliich fringe the plateau. The habitat of 
the )nfijai is the table-land aud the alluvial tract bordering on tlio 
Ganges. The other animals iuolude wild pig, whioh inhabit the 
same tract of oouutry as the nilgai, the hytona, found principally 
on the plateau and its slopes, and the j acknl, fox and haro, whioh 
aro common throughout the district. The fish-eating orooodile is 
found in the larger rivers, and the common crocodile is frequently 
seen and sometimes attacks human beings. Of game-birds, tlie 
barred-headed goose {Anser viiUgiis) is very common, and the 
blaolc-haoked goose (Sarkuiornis nwlanotus) and the grey goose 
{Anser cinercus) are also to he found. The other game-birds of 
the district include many varieties of wild dnok, several kinds of 
teal, partridges, quail, curlews, pea-fowd and jungle-fowl. 
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The climate ol Shahabad is geaerally dry and bracing. It Climate. 
enjoys a long cold weatber, wbiob commences early in Novem¬ 
ber and ends witb tbe close of Marob, rs'ben tbo liot weather sets in 
■witb strong west winds wldcb blow nntil tbe end of May. Soon 
after this, tbe rainy season commences and lasts till tho end 
of September ; bnt as tbe beginning of this season occurs wben a 
storm from tbe Bay of Bengal passes over Bihar, the oominence- 
ment of the monsoon may be as early as tbe last week of May 
and as late as the first or second week of July. 

Ovdng to its distance from the sea, Shahabad has greater Tcuiimm- 
extremes of cbinate than tbe south and east of tlie Province. 

Mean temperature varies from 62° in January to 90° in May, the 
average maximum temperature rising to 102° in tbe latter month. 

In consequence of tbe hot and dry westerly winds which prevail 
in March and April, humidity is much lower at this season than at 
any other times of tbe year and averages only 52 per cent, of 
saturation. IrVitb the approach of tbe monsoon season, the air 
slowly becomes more charged witb inoistm'o, and humidity remains 
steady at 88 per cent, tlirougbont July aud August. In 
September, when periods of fins weather altornale with tbo cloud 
and rain of tbe monsoon, bumidity is lower ; and, with breaks of 
increasing length, it gradually falls and roaches a minimum of 7!) 
per cent, in Novemher, There is then a slight increase jiartly 
owing to the unsettled -weather oausocl by tiro cold soason 
disturbances. 

From October until May the prevailing direotinn of tho wind Wiialu, 
is from tho west ; but a marked change takes jilaco with tlio 
commenceinent of the monsoon, which is genomlly oausod hy tho 
first oyolonio storm which enters from tho Bay of Bongal. 

Tho flow of the moist -winds from tho Bay i.s aiorthwards over 
the eastern distriota of Bengal projpor, hnt niliorwards they 
trend to tho west omng to tho barrier interposed by tho Ilimii- 
ayan range: so that after the passage of tbo oyolonio storms, 
easterly winds set in and continue with hut little iuLerrupiimi 
until the middle of September, when westerly winds again booomo 
common. 


Duiing the months from November to May, fiuo dry weathor HuinriUl. 
witii an almost entire absence of cloud aud rainfall provivils; and 
oMy a fraction of an inch of rain falls moiiUily. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June ; and tho heaviest rauifall occurs in 
July and August, varying from 11-<18 to KbSO inohoa in tlio 
former and from 9-22 to 13-20 inches in the latter month. 

lom tbe middle of September the monsoon ourronl bogius to fall 
oil in strength • _• .1 . 


and if tho westerly winds are stronger ilmn usual, 
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the sfcorma ooming inland from tlio Bay of Bengal reoecle east¬ 
wards and rainfall is consequently deficient. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording- stations are 
given Mow for the cold weather (November to February), the 
not weather (March to May), and the rainy season (Juno to 
October). The figures shewn are tho averages recorded from the 
earliest year in which rainfall was systematically r-egistered up to 
the end of 1904 : — 


Station. 

Years 

recoi’tlad. 

!CToveinbtii‘ to 
l^obruary. 

March to 
May, 

Jimo to 
Outobov. 

Aniinnl 

jiveragG. 



42-45 


1-83 

3’41 

41-81 

40-06 



31 


1-85 

1'22 

38-00 

41-13 

Bhaliua m '' 




r 2-20 

1'45 

39-70 

43-35 




) 1-67 

1'47 

39-40 

42-00 

Dehvi 


17-18 


1-71 

1-45 

4)0'0^ 

43-20 

Moliania 


14-10 


2-39 

0’S9 

42-86 

40-14 

Basaun ... 




r 2’4D 

O'Cl 

43-21 

40 21 

Koiitb ... 




2-18 

0'77 

39-10 

4 i'll 

Manoliarpnr 


9 


2-40 

1-13 

40-50 

44-09 

Sikraul 




2-28 

ril 

30-00 

39-39 

HiimTiagar ... 




1-83 

O'Ofi 

40-13 

42-92 

Ageaon ... .. 


8-9 


2’14 

1'05 

43-19 

40 38 
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mSTOEY. 

In preMstorio times Shahabad was oooupied by aboriginal* races, pnu. 
of wbom the chief representatives were the Bhars, Oheros and 

^ _ _ j • *11 • Pisoriiiiis# 

Savars. According to a legend, current m the neignbounng 
district of Mirzapur both among the Bhars and the Aryan oom- 
munity, a great Bhar Eaja ruled over the country near the Son 
from Eohtasgarh to Eewah. This monarch, who is said to have 
built the fort of Eohtasgarh, was killed by three Eajiout brothers, 
who conspired against him and divided his kingdom among them- 
selves. The Oheros, whom the testimony of tradition shows to 
have been another dominant race, were eventually conquered by 
the Savars or Suirs,' who then held the country till in their turn 
they were subdued by Aryan immigrants. Traditions of the rule 
of these three races still linger among the people, who attribute to 
them the remains of various temples and fortifioatious. Though 
there is not a single known descendant of the Savars left in Shaha- 
bad, members of the other two tribes are still found in vtuious 
parts of the distriot; the Bhars for the most part live in the Bnxar 
sub-division, while a few Oheros are to bo seen in the recesses of 
the hills and in the Bihiaf pargam where they inhabit the re¬ 
claimed Jagdispur jungle. Similar traditions of ancient greatness 
linger among other aboriginal tribes; the ICharwars claim to have 
been originally settled in the hills near Eohtas, and a few sur¬ 
vivors still obtain a precarious livelihood in the wilder portions of 
the plateau ; while the Oraons allege that they held the ooimtry 
between Eohtas and Patna and thence wandered south to the 
jungles. They explain that Eohtas was long held by their 
ancestors, but was finally wrested from them by the Hindus, who . 
surprised them at night during one of their great national festivals, 


* For an aooonnt of tlio Dravicliau and Kolariau place uaunoB in Slmlifibad, soe 
an article by the Eevd. F. Hahn, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXII, part III, No. 3, 1903, 
t Mr. A. 0. Fox of Jagadiapuv states lliat, according to local tradition, tlio Oheros 
were once rajas vho bad palaces at Basauii, DiUipur imd Biliiri, and formed Wio body, 
guard of Kuar Singb. They now work as coolios and wooU-cuttora and aro one of 
the hardest-drinking castes in Bihar, 


0 
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when the men had lEnllen senaelese from intoxloation and only 
women were left to fight. 

Coming to later times, Shahahad was ooinxirisod, with the 
oonntry now included in the distriots of Patna and Gaya, 
in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, and forinod part of the empire 
of Aaoka; hut apparently it was suhjootto Buddhist influenoos only 
to a very small extent. An Asolca inscription is still extant on 
Ohandan Pir’s hill at Sasaram, and this hill is oleaiiy an old 
Buddhist site; hut from the general absonoo of Buddhist remains 
throughout the district it would- appear that wlion Buddliism 
flourished in Magadha, it obtained no real hold ovor Shahabad. 
When Hiuen Tsinng* made his pilgrimage to India in the 7th 
oentury A.D., the first place in Shahftbfid visited by liim was 
Mo-ho-so-lo, whioh has been identified with the modern village ql 
Masilr, 6 miles west of Arrah; and ho loft it on rooord that the 
inhabitants were all Brahmans who did not rospoot llie law of 
Buddha. The only other place whioli ho doomod worthy of a 
visit was the site (identified by General Ouuuingham witli the 
modern town of Ai’rah), whero Aaoka orooted a stilpa and lion 
pillar to oommemorate the conversion by Bnddba of tlm demons of 
the desert who fed on the flesh and blood of mon. Though lie 
admits that there were still some priests Avho revoreuood the dootrine 
of the Great Vehiolo, the whole aooount of the Ohiuoso pilgrim 
gives a melancholy impression of tire dooay of t]jo Buddhist faith; 
the greater part of this stupa was even thon buried in tiro earth; 
the disciples of the unbelievora had ondeavourod to romovo the 
stone on whioh Buddha proaohod to the demons ; and not far oft 
there were many sanghardmas whioh were mostly in ruins. Of the 
subsequent history of the district until the Muhammadan invasion 
we have but little knowledge. Prom the ovideiroe of iiisorlptions 
we learn that it was indudod rvithin the empire of the Gupta 
dynasty; an inscription found at the Mundoswari temple refers to 
Udyasena as the ruling chief (635 A.D,); another inscripition at 
Deo BarunSrak records the dodioatioii of tim temple by Jivita 
Gupta of the later Gupta dynasty ; and it may safely bo inferred 
that Shahabad continued to form part of their monarohy 'and fo 
be subjeot to civilizing influences. 

On the downfall of the Gupta dynasty, the Aryan lords of the 
country, weakened hy intemeoine strife, Avere unable to bold it 
and gave way to the ahoiigines. Shahabad, which still had only u 
very small Aryan population, relapsed into barbarism and anarchy, 
and again came under the sway of a' number of petty, aboi'iginal 


• Beal, Vol. n, pp. 63-65. 
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oWefs. The ruling indigenous tribe at this period was the Ohero, 
and apparently the chieftains of this race ruled over the country 
until they were driven southwards by the inroads of immigrant 
Itajputs. The latter came from Ujiain in Malwa under the leader¬ 
ship of Eaja Bhoj, and after a long confliot subdued the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the district. The struggle lasted for hundreds of 
years, hut eventually it terminated in favour of the Eajputs, and 
the Oheros were exjeelled and sought refuge in the hills. In these 
wild tracts, however, they long held their own and maintained a 
certain measure of independence under their native chieftains. 

The legends of the Oheros relate that they invaded Palaman ■ 
from Eohtas and conquered the country with the aid of Eajput 
chiefs, the ancestors of the Thakuras of Banka, and Ohainpur; 
while in the Tdrilih-i-Sha)' ShdM* we find n mention of a chief, 
Mahaiia Ohero, against whom Sher Shah sent one of his generals, 
Khawas Khan, with orders to cut down his jungle fastusss and 
utterly destroy him. The power of this chief appears to have 
been considerable; it i,s said in the MaMzan-i-Afgham that lie 
nsecl to descend from his hills and jungles and harass the 
tenants round Bihar, and that ho entirely closed the road to Q-anr 
and Bengal ; great importance ims attached to his final* defeat 
by Khawas Khan; and his destruction is mentioned in the 
WdlciM-i-Muslddki as one of the three .great works accomplished 
by Sher Shah. . 

On the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji Mviiau- 
in 1193 A.D., Shahahad was in the hands of petty Bajput 
chieftains, none of whom were suflloiently powerful to offer any 
resistance to his arms ; with the other border distriots it passed 
under "the rule of tho Muhammadans, and its history became 
merged in that of the sUhah or sub-province of which it formed a 
part. In 1397 it was attached to the kingdom of Jfiunpur with 
the rest of Bihar, but a century later it was again taken possession 
of by the Emperors of Delhi; and the next mention of the 
district in the Muhammadan chronioles occurs in connection Avith 
the rise of Sher Shah to power. As a reAvard for liis services in 
the conquest of Jaunpur, Jamal Khan, the Suhahdar of tliat 
Province, granted the father of Sher Shah, an Afghan adventurer 
named Hasan Khan, the pargam of Sasaram as a jaglr; hut oven 
at this late date the Muhammadans do not appear to have hold the 
district Avith a firm hand and, so far ns can be gathered, it Avas 
subjugated rather in name tlian in fact. The aUegianoo of tlio 
people was very loose, the zamlndars Avere practically indq^ondont 


0 2 


* Elliot’s Histoi'y of Intlin, Vol, lA^ 
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and refused to pay revenue, and it required strong ooeroive 
measures on the part of Slier Shah to hring them to order. 

Babar's When Bahar invaded Bihar in 1529 in order to rednoe its 

invaaion. rulers, Sher Shah ranged himself against the Imperial 

forces; but Bahar quiokly defeated the allied chiefs, and local 
tradition points to a spot in Arrah town as tho place whore the 
Emperor pitched his camp after his viotory and celobrated his 
assumption of sovereignty over Western Bihar. Bahar’a naive 
aocount of his campaign is full of incidents of personal, if 
not of historical, interest. A close ohaerver, he notices tho supersti¬ 
tion of the Hindus with regard to the Karamnasa, and we 
learn that the Hindus of his army made a do to or by the 
Ganges rather than touch its polluting walor. While tho issue of 
the campaign is still undecided, he finds time to rido out from his 
camp near Arrah to see the beds of water lilios and to tasto their 
seeds, which, in his estimation, rosembled the pistachio nut. He 
does not forget to tell us how in the pcreoediiig year ho swam the 
Ganges atBuxar, and how finding the Son was near, he rode on to 
see the tombs of Hauer and to say his prayers at noon in the 
mosque. Even when attacked by the Bengali army, ho seems to 
have been more gratified at seeijig how they worked the artillery 
for which they were famous than indignant at thoir treaohory; and 
he remarks with the utmost gravity that their method was to fire 
at random and never to take aim. 

SUer SliRh. On the death of Bahar, ^her Shah became Bupronio on the 
borders of Bengal and soon elleoted the conquest of that Province. 
In 1537 Humayiin advanced against him, and after a siege of G 
months reduced his fortress of Ohnnar; on this Sher Shah shut 
* himself up in Eohtasgarh, which he had sucoeeded in cajitiiring 
a short time previously, and made no effort to oppose Iris advance. 
Humayun spent 6 months of dissipation in Bengal, and then 
finding that Sher Shah had cut off his communications' and that 
his brothers at Delhi would not como to his assistance, retraood his 
steps. He was met by Sher Shah’s army at Ohansa near Buxar 
and' was utterly defeated; the Emperor himself oseaqrod by 
swimming the Ganges with the help of a inansak or water-bag, but 
8,000 of his follower's perished in attempting to follow him. This 
victory secured to Sher Shah the throne of Delhi, and on his death 
he was buried at Sasaram in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
had built for himself. 

Mughal After the aoceasion of Akhar, his vioeroy, Man Singh, .selected 

SAhBhdarB. ][Joht5Bgarh as his stronghold, and steps were taken to organize 
the administration, the land revenue of the district, which 
was at that time molubed in sarkar Rohtas, being fixed at 
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Es. 10,22,000. In spite, however, of the possession of this fortress, 
the Mughal Emperors had but little hold over the greater part 
of the distriot; and uuder Akbar and his successors, the local 
chieftains were in a constant state of rebellion,* which was only 
suppressed by the strong forces sent against them, The Eajas of 
Jagdlspur resisted the Mug-hal armies for years until the unequal 
combat led to their entire destruction ; and another obieftain, the 
Eaja of Bhojpur, also defied the Emperor, till he too was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Akbar at length set him at liberty on the 
payment of an enormous ransom, he again armed and oontinued 
in rebellion under Jahangir. This rising was not finally quelled 
till, Bhojpur having been sacked, his suocessor, Eaja, Pratab, was 
executed by Shah Jahan, while the Eani was forced to many a 
Muhammadan courtier. 

The zamTndars of Bhojpur long retained an independent 
position and considerable power, and the author of the Sair- 
ul-Mutakharin refers to them as “ bad men to a proverb,” 
“ famous both for their number and depredations as well as for 
their refractory temper,” We learn that “ to their unbounded 
influence in their own extensive possessions they joined oonneotions 
of long standing with the independent zamindars and prinoes 
on the other side of the mountainous country ”; and their 
subjugation became at last a matter of administrative necessity. 
Einally, the Governor of Bihar was sent by his uncle, Ali Vardi 
Khan, against these seihi-independent ohiefs ; a^d sotting out at 
the head of a strong army and train of artillery, ha succeeded 
in crushing them (1740-41 A.D.). “Eew of the inorohants of 
the distriot,” we are told, “ few of its inhabitants had not felt their 
exacticms, and hardly any traveller could venture to pass tlirough 
their lands without being stripped and, in case of resistanoo, 
murdered. It would require a volume to enumerate the many 
violences and the many extortions they wore perpetually putting 
into practice against all mankind. Atlg.st, after two engagements 
that cost much hlood, and two sieg-os that oonsumed much time, 
the refeactory zamTndars were driven from their strongliolds, their 
castles and habitations wore destroyed, and tlio country was freod 
from their incursions and elenial violence. The young Viceroy 
having rid himself of these troublesome oppressors turned his 
views towards quieting the country, tranquillizing tlio minds of 
the husbandmen, establishing a revenue, and resuscitating the 
finances.” 


* Sue Notes from Mulmmuiddaii liistorians, by 11. Blooliiunini. .r. A. S. B.. 
Vol. XL,. Part I, 1871. ' 
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Dui’ingtlie troubled times which wituessod the decay ol the 
Mughal empire and the rise of the British power, the district was 
frequently oYerrun by contending armies. Mustafa Khan, the 
rebellious general of A-liVardi Khan, re treated there in 171.4 at 
the head of his Afghan followers, with the firm assiiranoe that he 
would obtain the ready support of its disattooted zamindara. A 
pitched battle ensued at Jagdispur against the forces of the 
Governor of Bihar, which ended in the defeat of the rebel 
general’s troops and his own death. Many of his officers and 
followers fled to the hills near Sasaram, from which all exit 
was barred hy the local zamindars, and thence addressed piteous 
appeals to the Maralha Baghnji Bhonala to come to their resouo, 
The MarStha, seeing the policy of attaching to his oanso some 
thousand tried Afghan soldiers, set out from BJrhhum and, having 
forded the Son, went into the hills of Sasoram (1745 A.D.). 
After efleoting a innetion with tho Afghans, he descended to 
the plains with an army whioh,* after this addition to its 
strength, numherod 20,000 horse, and then retired to Arwal. 
In 1768 Sasaram again saw the passage of a large army. 
The Shahzada or Imperial Prince, known afterwards as the 
Emperor Shah Alam, who had boen appointed by his father 
Subahdar of Bengal,-Bihar and Orissa, had invaded Bihar with a 
mixed army of Afghans and Marathas in order to establish his 
claims to the Province. He had already invested Patna when 
the approach of Olive- with a small force of 450 Europeans 
and 2,500 sepoys forced tho Mughal army to beat a hurried 
retreat to Sasaram. Thonoe tho Sh&hzada moved his forces 
to the banks of the Barg-autT, where ho was joined by Pahlwan 
Singh, the powerful zamindar of Sasaram and Ohainpur; and 
soon afterwards he crossed^ tho Karamnasa. Olive,* who had 
recently been made Governor of all the Company’s sottleineuta in 
Bengal, thereupon marched from Pntna against Pahlwan Singh, 
but that chieftain refused to give battle, and, after an inter¬ 
view with Olive at Sasaram, oamo to terms- and disbanded bis 
troops. 

One of the earliest measures of Mir Kasim after being invest¬ 
ed with the Nawabship was to establish his power over this part 
of his dominions, and with this object he marched in 1762 with 
a large force to Sasaram, which he made his head-quarters. No 
resistance, however, was offered to him; Pahlwan Singh and the 
other disaffected zamindars of Bhojpur fled the country and 
took refuge with Shuja-ud-daula; and the Nawab took possession 


* Siiir-ul-Mutnliliiiviii, Vol. II, p. SaO, 
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of their lands, placed his own collootors in each aamiudari, nud 
supported them by strong bodies of troops. Mir Kasim remained 
some time at Sasaram, visited Kobtasgarh, and then returned 
to Monghyr after taking measures to secure the trauquilliliy 
of the country. Hs put Sbah Mai, the Diw5n of Eohtasgarli, 
in irons, impi’isoncd the Kiladar or oommandaiit of the garrison, 
and left bodies of troops in various parts of tho district. Ouo 
officer was placed in command of Sasaram aod Ohainpur ; his 
pay-master was stationed at Bhojpnr with a whole brigade of 
horse and foot; and, lastly, the infamous Somru held Buxar with 
a few regiments of sepoys and some field-pieces. In the Sair-nl- 
Mntakharia we find a brief notice of Somru’s management of 
Buxar, which is worthy of mention as giving an insight into both 
the state of tho country and tho methods of tho man who was 
guilty of the massacre of the English at Patna. Acoordiug to this 
account, “ Somru, who as tho oMef man of the oountry, had a 
right to a portion of the booties made by those famous banditti of 
the Bhojpur country, invited them all to an on tortainmont before 
the fort of Buxar; and as they all oame whilst he was exorcising 
a regiment of sepoys, he made them load with ball, and falling at 
once with fixed bayonets upon those miscreants, ho put them all 
to death to the number of six hundred.” . 

Subsequently, after his defeat at XJdhna Nullah and tho 
capture of Patna by the English in 1763, Mir Kasim foil hack 
on Tilothu, and having been joined there by his zantlna, who 
brought with them tho treasure ho had loft in Eohtasgarh, ho 
fled through Sasaram to the dominions of the Nawfib of Oudh. 

On his return with Shuja-nd-danla in 1704, Shah&bad was the 
first to suffer from tho ravages of the invading army, whioh, 
we are told, burned and plundered to the distanoe of 6 or 6 kos 
in every direction, and did not leave a trace of population 
throughout the country they traversed. After his repulse at 
Patna, Shuja-ud-daula fell back to Buxar, where ho strongly 
entrenched himself; and it was here in Ootober 1704 that 
Major Monro advanced against him and won tho dooisivo battle 
wbicb finally made the British masters of tho Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. 

The English were not loft long in peaceable possossion of tho f-ludi 
chatriot, as Ohait Singh, the Baja of Bonoros, who had for some 
time been cliaaffected, finally broke out in open rebellion in 1781. 
Ohait Singh’s dominions inoludocl a largo tract in Shahftjbftd, as 
his father, Balwant Singh, had seized tho north-western portion 
of the district in order to oonsolidate his power and establish a 
strategical basis on the south of tho Gangua, With this ohjoot 
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te annexed in 1754 the large pargana “ Keyra Mugror,’* which 
then appertained to Shahfi.had, and oocupied it with an overpower¬ 
ing force of his own troops and a large contingent of Maratha 
cavalry; and in 1758 with the help of Somru he captured the 
fort of Seringah, 4 miles south of Chausa, and expelled theU]']'ain 
chief of the Bhojpur family from that part of the country. The 
power of Ohait Singh thus extended up to Buxar; and for several 
years before his final revolt the English garrison were praotioalLy 
confined to the walls of the fort. As early as 1778 the zamindars 
in the neighbourhood of Buxor gave out publicly that the English 
would not long retain the oormtry, and got possession of two 
24-poundera which had been sunk in a boat on its way to ChunSr, 
saying that the English would not need them but they themselves 


would. In 1779 attacks were frequently made on the sepoys and 
servants of the ofiioers at Buxar, when they ventured into Chait 
Singh’s country; the Buxar chauclhri^ who had the temerity to cross 
the river, was put in irons for 19 days and made to pay a fine ; and 
no redress for these grievanoes could be obtained from the officers 
of the Eaja. His agents were constantly employed in tampering 
with the fidelity of the sepoys of the garrison, and many of them 
deserted and took service with him. "When Warren Hastings 
finally proceeded by river to Benares in 1781, Chait Singh met 
him at Buxar, accompanied by a fleet carrying 2,000 armed 
men while the country along both banks of the Ganges was 
occupied by masses of troops belonging to the Eaja, who was 
prepared, if necessai'y, to overcome the slender retinue of the 
Govomor-General. The interview, however, passed oJf quietly; 
and Chait Singh afterwards sought Warren Hastings in his 
pinnace, and throwing himself at his feet professed the deepest 
repentance for the past and perfect resignation to his commands. 
When Chait Singh rose in revolt shortly afterwards, there was 
little actual fighting in Shahabad. Major Crawfiird marched 
with his regiment from Sherghati to Akbarpur, where he out a 
road and dragged his guns up the Kaimur plateau ; Bikramajit 
Smgh, the Eaja of Bhojpm’, and his relative Bhup Narayan of 
agdispur, each raised and equipped a body of trpoos and marched 
Hm ; and though large foroes of the rebels occupied the 
succeeded in getting through without molestation 
to Bi]aigarh, where he had been directed to iwoceed in order to 
mtercept Chait Singh’s troops from Eamnagar. 

Shahabad has thenceforth had an uneventful history broken 
oMy by the Mutiny of 1857, when it again became the arena 
oi more than one smgumary conflict. The army was largely 
reormtecl from Shahabad, and here, as in Oudh, the sepoys found 
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sympathy and support; Kuar Singh, the powerful zamindar of 
Jagdispur, declared in their favour ; and it required a long and 
tedious campaign to stamp out the risiug in the district. It was 
overrun by Kuar Singh and the mutineers from Dinapore imme¬ 
diately after the outbrealr at that station j and .A.iiah, with its 
jail hrohen open, its convicts released and its treasuiy plundeied, 
was the scene of a defence which is one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Mutiny {vide article on Arrah town). The 
mutinous sepoy regiments who had risen at Dinapore made 
straight for Shahabad with a force 2,000 strong, and, being 
joined by Kuar Singh and his levies, they marched on Arrah. 
The small band of Europeans stationed there shut themselves up 
in their little fortress with a faithful force of 50 Stiihs, and there 
held out for a long eight days. A relieving party of 416 
officers and men headed hy Captain Dunhar proceeded in a 
steamer from Dinapore to their rescue; but the attempt only ended 
in miserable failure. They were landed at the nearest point to 
Arrah, and pushing on through the night, they auooeedod in 
getting almost into the suburbs of the towu by midnight without 
meeting any of the enemy. They appear to have been oonfident 
that their advance would not he opposed; although the moon had 
set at eleven o’olooli and it was pitch dark, no soouta were sent 
forward; and marching oavolessly on they fell blindly into an 
ambuscade. Suddenly a tremendons fire was poured in on thorn 
fi’om a thick mango-gi’ove by the side of the road; Dunbar himself 
fell with a large number of his men at the first volley j and the 
survivors fired helplessly into space or into one another. At last, 
an officer got hold of a bugler and had the assembly called in a 
field close hy. Hero the men gathered together and found some 
shelter in a small tank, hut their white summer uniforms made 
them an easy target for the mutineers, who, oonoealing themselves 
behind walls and trees, were safe from the random fire of the 
Europeans and shot them down at their leisure. At daybreak 
it was decided to retire to the river from which they had started, 
but the retreat soon degenerated into a rout. Eor a long 16 
miles they struggled on under a hot fire, as the ditohos, jungle, 
houses, and in fact all the places of cover along tiio road wore 
lined with the rebels. Man after man chopped down; they could 
see no enemy, only pufis of smoke; and when the troops tried to 
charge, the mutineers, safe in ambush, laughed at their impotent 
rage. At last, they reached the river, only to find their boats 
stranded; and the exhausted soldiers had to stand huddled on the 
bank, exposed to the pitiless fire of their pursuers until they could 
be got off. Many were shot as they tried to cross the stream; 
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others, ■who plunged iu to escape the enemy’s fire, were clro-wned; 
and only a Sony remnant roaohed the atoamor which ivas waiting 
to carry them hack to Dinapore. hlad not the amnmnition of 
the insurgents run sliort, hardly a man would have escaped ; and, 
as it was, out oi the 415 men who left Dinapore, 150 were killed, 
and ol the sunuvoi's only ahout 50 oacaped unwouuded. But 
disastrous as was their retreat, it was redeemed by individual acts 
of heroism. Mr. Boss Mangles, of tho Indian Oivil Sorvioe, 
carried a wounded soldier tho last 5 miles of tho way till he 
reached the stream, and then swam with his helpless bnrdou to a 
boat. Mr. MoDonoll of tho same sorvioe was in a boat which 
drifted helplessly back into tho hank evory time it was pushed otf, 
as the rebels had token away tho oars and laalied tlie rudder. The 
tliirty-fi-VQ soldiers in tlio boat wore sheltorod from fire by the 
usual thatch covering, hut nvliilo tho rudder was fixed, they 
remained at tho mercy of the enemy. At this crisis, MoDonell, 
though himself wounded, stopped out of the shelter, olimbod on to 
tho roof of the boat, perched himsolf on the rudder, and cutting 
the lashings under a hail of hullots, succeeded iu getting tlie boat 
under way. Both these civilians received tho Yiotoria Gross as a 
reward for their bravery. 

In the moantime, the little garrison ot Arrah, who had 
listened eagerly to tho sound of firing, and, hearing it die away, 
knew that the attempt to relievo them had failed, gallantly held 
out against the hordes Avhich invested their diminutive fortress. 
Help, however, was soon to como from an unexpected source.- 
Major Vinceut Eyre of tho Bengal Aiiillery, while steaming np 
tho Gauges with his horse battery of 6 guns and a company of 
European gunners, touohed at Buxar c?i roule for Ghfizipur, and 
heard that the Europeans at Arrah wore besieged, lie ijume- 
diately landed, and taking with him 150 mou of the 6th 
Eusiliei's, a few mounted volmiteoi’s, and throe guns with 34 
artillery men, started for Arrah on the 30th July. Itaiu had 
been falling for some weeks, and the country was well nigh 
impassable; tho guns had to be drawn by bullocks token from 
the plough ; and slo-w iDiogreas Avas made. On tho 1st August 
the disinEil tidings came from Dinapore that tho dotaohmont 
sent to relieve Arrah had been repulsed Avith the loss of half 
their number; but Eyre determined to push on, and after 2 days’ 
hard marching he arrh-ed at BibJganj, where the enemy had 
destroyed a bridge ov’er a deep stream, Avhich .^oreed him to make 
a flank movement to get eloar of the roilAvay embankmont. Here, 
at Gujrajganj, he met the forces of Knar Singh, and after a sharp 
engagemeut dispersed them Avith a bayonet ohargo. They never 
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rallied ; aud Eyre marched straight into An-ah, where he arrived 
on the morning of the Srd August, and relieved the little garrisou. 
After resting his men, he determined to pursue the old Eajpiit 
to his jungle fastness at Jagdispur. Having been reiuforead hy 
200 men of the 10th Foot and 100 of Eattray’s Sikhs, Eyre 
marched from Arrah, and on the 11th August airived heforo 
tTagdispur, where the rebel chief had stored a vast amouut of 
grain, enough, it is said, to feed an army of 20,000 men for six 
nionths, and had also established a manufaotory of arms .and 
ammunition. After some jungle-fightiug, the stronghold was 
captm-ed;the grain was redistributed among_ the villagers from 
whom it had been forcibly taken ; and the prihoipal buildings ware 
blown up. Kuar Singh himself fled towards Sasaram, with 
some mutiueers of the 40th Eegiment, and then passed on to 
Banda, Oawnpore and Lueknow. 

In April 1858, however, defeated at Azlingarh aud himself 
wounded and dying, he again crossed into Shahabad and took 
shelter at Jagdispur; the British detaohmont which marchod 
against him from Arrah suffered a disastrous repulse with tho 
loss of guns and ammunition; and though ICirar Singh him¬ 
self died a few days afterwards, his followers maintained their 
footing in the district under his brother Amur Singh, lloinforood 
not only from across tho Gauges hut also from tho disooutoatod 
sepoy population of the district itself, hopeless of nltimato 
success and thereby reiiderod more desporato, ‘ aided hy its 
-position in dense jungles aud tho intouse heat of tho sun, tho 
rebel force* long hold its ground under tho hold and dotorminod 
leadership of Amur Singh, and resisted all attempts at dislodgo- 
ment. Marauding bands soourod tho count,ry; and on ncoouut of 
its exposed state, the establishment at Arrah had to ho moved 
to Buxar on the abandonment of Goraldtpur. Sasaram was 
attacked and plundorod hy 2f000 of tho iusurgouts ; Eohtas and 
its neighbourhood were infested hy a oonsidorahlo forco of 
mutineers ; and another rebel leodor with a hand of Bhojpur 
men openly made grants to his followers aud gave out that tho 
British rule was at an end. The oxtonsivo jungles round Jagdis¬ 
pur afforded tho rebels a safe refuge, and diBohargod sepoys 
aud had characters from tho surrounding districts swelled their 
numbers; hut then rule was one of terror, aud they iiiaiutaiuod 
their position and ohtaiuod supplies hy a system of uuuonipro- 
mising severity ,aud barbarity. The following aonouut, whloli 
has been condensed from Holmos’ History of iha Indian Mutiny, 
gives a description of tho last stand made hy tho insiu'gouts and 
of thoir final subjugation. 
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On hearing the nows of the defeat of the Arrali force at 
Jagdispur, General Sir Edward Lugard Imstonod to Shahahad from 
Azimgarh and at onoo hogan to mako the j^iost strenuons oflorts to 
subdue the rebels, llis great diffionlty was to get at thorn. Ths 
jungle, through which they could easily thread their way, ollered 
a serious obstacle to the movomonts of his unwieldy columns. His 
soldiers, therefore, working like coolies in the suliooating heat, 
out roads through the tangled maze. Again and again they 
brought parties of the rebels to action, and invariably defeated 
them, Eut the rebels ran away as often as they wore attaoked, 
and simply did their best to annoy thoir opponents by doing 
as much damage and making - as great a disturbance as they 
could. By the middle of June Lugard Avas so oxliausted by 
the hardships, the fatigue, and the anxiety whioli. he had under¬ 
gone, that he was obliged to resign his command and go home, 

All through the sweltering summer months ihe wretohed 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who suooeodod Lugard, had 
7,000 men under his command, and ho spoi’od noitlier himself 
not them; but it was all tiuit ho could do to keep lire iiisurrootiou 
within bounds; the country was so soildon by the rains tliat 
operations on n large scale wore for the time impossiblo; and 
he was obliged to wait until tlie return of tho dry season should 
enable him to execute his plans for lumting down Iris Giiemios. 
Tethe could give bis weary soldiers no rest; for tho Grand 
Trunk Load had to be guarded, and numerous potty oxpedilious 
had to be undertaken. The men of one rogimont woro so ill that 
they could hardly eat or sloop ; and tho most robust sufCored 
from tho alternation of soorohing suns and drenolung showers. 
Meanwhile the rebels were piraotioally masters of Shaliabad. 
Breaking up into small parties, they roamed over the ooimtry, 
maintaining Ihoraselves by ijlunder, and wreaking savage 
vengeance on all who refused to help thorn. One party 
made a raid upon Gaya, burst open tiro gaol, and released 
the prisoners. Another swooped down upon Arrah, and fired 
a number of bUagMows. Placards approared, offering rewards 
for the heads of the English ofEoials. At last, liowover, the 
time came for Douglas to execute his plan. Divicling his force 
into seven columns, he arranged that four should move from 
Buxar, driving the rebels before them towards Jagdisjiur, and 
with a fifth, which was in the neighbourhood of Sasaram, form a 
connected line from the Ganges to the Son, and thus hem in the 
western and southern sides of the jungle, while two others should 
hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded it on the north, the 
rebels would be compassed in on every side, and must surrender, 
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On the 13th of Ootoher the columns began to move, and 
every hour the ring within which the rebels were confined 
became smaller. On thj[ 15th all the columns were within a short 
distance oE the jungle; and Douglas issued orders to his 
commanders to close simultaneously on to it. But one column 
was delayed for some hours by a sudden inundation; and the 
rebels, promptly seizing the opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, 
and struck eastwards with the object of crossing the Son. 

Major Sh Henry Havelock then suggested that the oneway to 
neutralize the advantage which the rebels derived from their 
superior speed would be to pursue them with mounted infantry 
armed with Enfield I'iflos, who would he able to overtake them 
and keep them engaged until a supporting force should oome 
up and annihilate them. Douglas approved of the idea, and at 
8 o’clock on the night of the 18tli, Havelock sot out from the 
neighhonrhood of Jagdispur with 60 mounted infantry, under 
orders to make for Arrah, and thence move up the left bank of 
tbe Son. A force of cavalry followed bim ; and at 10 o’clock 
an infantry column was despatched, and pursued a course parallel 
with and north of the rebels’ line of flight. Douglas himself, 
with another infantry column, marohecl for Arrah at daybreak. 
Within a few hours the rebels found themselves headed, and 
turned round and fled southwards. Their pursuers dogged thoin. 
The country was flooded, and the mounted infantry were up to 
their saddles in -water; but the rebels were going at a torrilio 
pace, and, ^though the horses rapidly beoame exhausted, the 
chase had to be maintained. Ou the afternoon of the following ' 
day, Havelock overtook the rear-guard of the fugitives, drove 
them into a village, and shut them up in it until an infantry 
column came up to his aid, Three hundred of the rebels wore 
soon destroyed. Two hundred more darted out of tJie village, 
and made a desperate effort to rejoin their comrades, hut wore 
hunted down, and shot or sabred. The main body fled on 
doubling again and again like hares. StiU Che mounted infantry 
kept up the chase ; but numbers of horses dropped down dead 
and every villager whom Havelook (questioned about the direction 
which the fugitives had taken lied. On the evening of the 
23rd he got within a few hundred yards of them ; but tlie horses 
were too tired to he able to pass them ; and though sorely 
harassed by tbe rifles of their pursuers, they suocoeded in escap¬ 
ing into the Kaimur hills. 

But there was still no res^- for them or for the British. It 
was an axiom of the Commander-in-Ohief that no district could ho 
regarded as subdued while a single armed rebel remained within 
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it, He tlierefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives 
from their new asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary 
toil and hardship. The hills wore oov6rod«»vith dense jungle and 
huge boulders, which greatly impeded the progress of the columns. 
In many places the ground was so slippery tliat the baggage 
animals fell down. Still Douglas porsevoreil. At midnight on the 
24th of Novombor, ho saw fires burning somo way off in the 
jungle. As silently as deef-stalkors tko troops kept along till, 
wlien they were within 50 yards of the fires, a few figures rose 
and moved off. Tho troops olmrgod. The rebels stole down the 
hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross tho Ganges But tlio 
captains of some atoamors which wore paii'olling tiro river opened 
fire upon them, and sent them flying from tho bank. Their 
spirit was now at last broken. They no longer attempted to 
preserve their orgairization. The loaders lied for tlreir lives. Tire 
rest skulked off by twos and tlireos to their liomo.s; and, before 
the close of tho year, peace was restored to tiro land. 

Shahabad presents a groat contrast to tiro noighbouriug district 
of Gaya in the absence of the Buddhi.st images and temples wiiioh 
are a’o numerous in tliat part of ancient Hagadlia. In tiro greater 
part of the Gaya district collodions of auoient statuary, grouped 
under the village fipal tree and frequently including Buddlrist 
sculptures, are a common sight; hut ns soon as tho Son is crossed, 
they almost entirely dlsaprpoar, and with the exceprtion of the 
Asoka inscription at Sasaram, there is a notiooablo absence of 
Buddhist remains. Ancient Hindu rolios are almost as raro, the 
oldest building being the Mnndeswarl temple ; and tiiougii there 
are numerous Brahnianioal temples, siioli as those at Baidyau&th 
and Deo Barunarak, few belong to n very early period. The 
Muhammadans iiave left far grander nionnnientB to bear witness 
to tbeir power than tho Hindu rulers of tlie distriot; and the 
finest structures now extant belong to tho Suri dynasty or the 
Mughal pieriod, such as the- maguifleent speoimena of sepnlohral 
arohiteotnre at Sasaram and Ohainpur and tho hiterostiiig hill 
forts of Eohtas and ;Shergarh. Tlie principal hnildings of 
archieological or historical interest are described in Gliaptor XY, 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SfTATiAi3AM was onQ of IKg districts statistically surveyed by GEHEiuii 
Dr. Buebanan Hamilton in the beginniug' oJ; the 19th century, criAEAO- 
when the boundaries -were much the same as at present, except 
that a portion of Mirzapur projected into it across the Ivarara- popiiin- 
nasa, and a long uarrow strip of land, now lying in the district of 
GhazTpur between the Gauges and Gogra, was included in -it. 

He estimated the area at 4,087 square miles, with a population of 
1,419,520 souls, giving an average density of 347 to the square 
mile. In 1849, a return based upon the survey of 1844-40 
showed the area as 4,404 square miles, and the populatioii as 
1,602,274 or 364 per square mile. The first regular oousus iviir 
taken in 1872, when the enumeration disclosed a intal population 
of 1,723,974 persons; the area was taken at 4,386 square miles, 
and the average density of the population was 303 persons 
per square mile. The population of the clistrlet as at present 
constituted was then 1,710,471, and by the oonsus of 1881 it had 
increased to 1,949,900, During the next 10 years there was a 
further growth amounting to 5-8 per cent., and in 1891 tiro 
population was returned as 2,060,-579 persons; tho incroaso 
shown in these two decades being largely duo to tho devolopmout 
of cultivation and the influx of inimigrants oaused by the opening 
of the Son Canals. This growth of population was, however, not 
sustained, and the eensus of 1001 showed a docline, the number of 
inhabitants recorded being 1,962,696 persons. TIio principal 
statistics of tins census will he found in the statistical Ajrpondix. 

The decrease was in great part due to two causes : tho out-c.-nHUHtr 
break of plague at the time of the oousus and tiro goiroral uu- IWIJ- 
healtliiness of the dislriot. Shahahad had escaped tho ravages of 
plague until shortly before tho eensus, when it broke out in tlio 
head-quarters station. The outbrooli; rvas not a sovere one and 
the number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm wliiolr 
the plague epidemic created was sutfioiont to drive to their liousus 
most of the temporary settlers in the distiiot; and in tlio ovoufc 
only 26,877 foreign-born males wore found in Shahabad, as com¬ 
pared with 73,184 ten years previously. Tins loss of temporary 
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setdera afieoted the resiilta of the enumeration oonsiderahly, 
more eapeoially aa the increase of population in 1891 was very 
largely accounted for by immigration. It is a noticeable fact that 
in the Arrah thana alone, -which in that year returned an increase 
of 12 per cent., as many as 6-6 per cent, of the population were 
immigrants from other districts ; and, if immigrants are excluded, 
the chatriot actually lost as a whole rather than gained in the 
decade ending in 1891, a fact duo to the persistent fever whioh 
was never absent since the year 1879. During the next decade 
the district maintained its reputation for unhealthiness, it was 
visited by famine, and fever continued to cause great mortality. 
It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that these adverse 
conditions resulted in a decrease in the population amounting to 
97,883 or 4'7 per cent. The falling off was moat marked in the 
Bhabua sub-cU-iUsion, where it was duo to the unhealthiness of the 
ohmate and to the migration of the people to more favoured 
parts of the district, especially during the famine of 1896-97. 
Elsewhere the decrease was greatest in the Arrah thana, whore it 
may be wholly ascribed to the exodus on account of tlie plague. 
The'ouly thanas that gained ground were Sasaram, Bikramganj 
and Dehrl, three of the four police circles forming the Sasaram 
sub-division; the area under .irrigation is greater here than in 
other parts of the district, and the construction of the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya Enilway also caused an influx of labour into portions of the 
tract. On the other hand. Pirn thana in the hoacl-quarters sub¬ 
division, whioh borders on this tract and whioh also has a plentiful 
supply of canal water, was practically stationary. 

Density of In the district aa a whole there are 449 persons to the square 

po^pula- as compared -with the average of 400 per square mile 

for the whole of Bengal, and of 653 for the Patna Division ; the 
density of the popidation in ShShabad is, in fact, less than in 
any other district in the Division except Gaya (437 per square 
mile). It varies considerably in different parts ; it is greatest in 
the rich and highly oultivated tracts to the north and north-east, 
• where the people are prosperous and well-to-do; but decreases 
towards the south and south-east, where a large area is covered by 
the Kaimur hiUs, which afford but scanty space for cultivation and 
support a sparse population thinly scattered over the platoau. 
These factors result in a marked variation between the northern 
and southern sub-divisions, as those of Sasaram and Bhabua 
support less than half of the number of persons to the square mile 
which the more fertile areas in the head-quarters and Buxar 
sub-divisions maintain. Statistics of the population ajjpear in 
the separate Appendix, from whioh it -will be seen that the 
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pressure of the population on the land is gi-eatest in the Arroh 
tbana, "where there is the enormous number of 890 persons to the 
square mile, and that the minimuni is reached in the thinly 
populated tract comprised in the Bhabua thSna, which with 181 
persons to the square mile is more sparsely inhabited than any 
tract in South Bihar. 

Emigration to the Colonies is more popralar in Shahabad than Migraiion, 
elsewhere in Bengal, and during the decade ending in 1901 it 
suqDplied nearly half of the emigrants from the Province. The 
volume of such qaermanont migration is, however, small; the total 
number of emigrants in these 10 years was only 7,633; out 
of 1,170 persons registered in Shahabad in the last year of the 
decade only 543 were natives of the district; and in 1904 the 
number of emigrants registered was as low as 240. On the other 
hand, a considerable number find their way to the labour districts 
of Assam, and in 1901 that Province contained over 15,000 
emigrants from Shahabad. The interchange of population with 
the contiguous districts of the United Provinees leaves the number 
of its inhabitants practically unchanged; at the last oousua 42,183 
natives of Ballia, Ghaziqnu’, Benares and Mirzapur were residing 
in Shahabad, while the number of emigrants enumerated in those 
4 districts was 42,880. There is a similar ebb and flow between 
Shahabad and the adjoining districts in Bengal; it loses slightly 
to Palamau, hut gains from the South Bihar districts; and the 
balance is on the whole in its favour, as the immigrants at the 
last census numbered 36,815 and the omigrants only 23,206. 

As regards more distant places in Bengal, the emigrants ore far 
more numerous, numbering 77,856 as compared with 3,560 
immigrants. Many inhabitants of Shahabad seek sorvioo of 
diSerent kinds in Lower Bengal; they are greatly in demand 
all over the Province as zamindars’ peons and clubmen; and 
large numbers migrate during tho winter months in searoli of 
field-work. They axe specially numerous in Puruea, North 
Bengal, Pacca and Calcutta; and in 1901 altogether 15,090 
enugrants were enumerated in the metropolis, 10,300 of these 
being males. 

Shahabad is distinctly an a^-ioultural distriot; and of tho Towns 
total population only 6 per cent, live in urban areas, tho romaindor 
of the inhabitants congregating in 5,515 villages, There aro 
only SIX towns, Arrah, Bhabua, Biixar, Dumraon, Jagdispim and 
Sasaram, with an aggregate population of 118,106; and Arrah 
alone accounts for about two-fifths of the whole number. At tho 
last census all the towns, except Sasaram, showed a dooroaao 
whioh was, however, very slight in tho case of Arrah and was 
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prolDably due to the appearance of plague tliere shortly before 
the enumeration. In Bhahua tlie decrease was lieavy, and that 
town has now only about the same number of inhabitants as 
in 1881. 

In common with other Bihar distriota, Shahabad has a markoil 
excess of females over males, there being 1,096 females to every 
thousand males, a ratio higher than elsewhere in the districts 
lying south of the Ganges. The proportion of unmarried persons is 
also higher than in any of the latter distriota, viz., 428 out of 1,000 
males and 296 out of every thousand females. In spite of the 
large number of emigrants from the distriot, the moan ago of the 
population is higher than in otlier parts of the Province, except in 
Central Bengal. This is only what is to be expected in a declining 
population where births are comparatively few in number; and 
having regard to the decrease in the population which has taken 
place, the wonder is that the average ago has not rison to a higher 
figure. . 

The health of the people is dealt with in Chapter IV, and 
it will suffice here to say that even in the villages the tendency 
of the people is towards aggregation, and that instead of living 
in hamlets, each nestling within its own bolt of trees, as in 
Bengal, they cluster in closely packed villages, usually consisting 
of a main street with narrow and ill-vontilated side ln.neR. 
Tbe sanitary conditions are extremely primitive, M’hlle the apathy 
of the people and the unwholesome habits to wlrich fliey are 
rooted render tbe task of village sanitation on any appreciable 
scale most difficult. lu tbe towns, matters are better, as a regular 
system of consorvanoy is kept up; but none of them except Arrah 
have a pure water-supply, and none possess adequate drainage. 
Like the villages, they suffer from crowded and badly aligned 
blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes, and the mortality 
from plague, dysentery and cholera is generally greater than in 
the rural areas. 

The education of the people is referred to in Chapter XIV, 
from which it will be seen that they are backward in tliis respect, 
especially in the south of tbe district. 


inngvisgo. Tbe vernacular current over tbe whole district is the dialect of 


Bihari Hindi called Bhojpuri,* after the pargam of Bhojpur, which 
was formerly tbe centre of tbe power of the Dimraon Eaj. This 
dialect, wbiob is spoken by 1,901,363 persons in the distriot, has 
been characterized as a handy article made for current use, not too 
much encumbered by grammatical subtleties, and suitable to an 


•For a full account of Bhojpnri, see Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol. V, from which this sketch of tho dialect has been coudeuaed. 
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alert and active people. In contrast with the Maithili dialeot, it 
pronounces the vowel a w'itli the clear sharp-cut accent heard nil 
over central Hindustan; and on the other hand it possesses a long 
drawled vowel d which gives a tone to the wliole language, The 
form current in Shahahad is the standard Bhojpuri, wdiioh 
exhibits a local peculiarity in preferring the letter r to iJ in the 
conjugation of the auxiliary verb (e.y., bdm, he is, instead of 
bate). Bhojpiiri has scarcely any indigenous literature, though 
a few books have been printed in it, and numerous songs are 
current, such as the epic of the cowherd Lorik, and what Dr. 
Grierson calls the Bhojpuri National Anthem, i.e., the song of the 
stick, in which the many virtues of the Idt/ii are rehearsed. The 
character in general use in writing Bhojpuri is the Kaithi, but the 
Devanagari is also used by the educated olasses. There is an old 
belief that the Khar wars in the south speak a separate sub-dialect, 
but examination has, shown that their language is tlie samo ns the 
ordinary Bhojpuri of the district. 

Muhammadans and Kftyasths mostly speak the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi (literally the language of Oudh); and Dr. 
Grierson oonsidei's that this is possibly an example of the survival 
of tlie influence of the former Muhammadan court of Lucknow. 

It is estimated that in Shahahad 137,000 persons speak AAvudhi; 
and this dialeot is also commonly used as a sort of language of 
politeness by the rustics who have picked it up from tlieir Musal- 
man friends and imagine it to he the Hindustani of polite society. 

The Devanagari and the Kaithi oharaoters are both used in 
writing Awadhi; and the Persian oliaraoter is also occasionally 
used hy the educated classes. 

The occupations of the people are disoussod in Chapter IX, Ociiiip^- 
•which shows that the great ma.jority are dependent for their 
livelihood on agriculture. 

By religion, nearly 93 per cent, of tho population are Hindus iiiit.i. 
(1,819,641) and praotioally all the remainder are Muhammadans 
(142,813). The latter are relatively less numerous than in any 
other district in Bihar, forming only 7-25 per cent, of tho pojm- Mmuun. 
lation, a result hardly to be expected considering the strong foot- ‘"'"Iuiih. 
ing they acquired in the south. Here a number of Eajputs and 
other Hindu castes turned Musalman, some being made converts 
by force and others finding substantial advantages in voluntarily 
embracing Islam. Suoli Muhammadans are not uncommon in 
several villaps in Ghainpiir, where they still practise many Hindu 
customs. The chief centre of the Muhammadans is in Sasaram 
town, where they account for over 42 per cent, of tho population, 
any of them are Pathaiis, who are probably descended from tlie 
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members of the houaohold of Haaan Sur Shah and Sher Shah,-but 
there were Muhammadans in the town long before this period and 
the ancestors of the Sajjada-nasbin were' there at a much 
earlier time. The leading Muhammadan families are, however, 
immigrants of a oompaxatively recent date. The Ohaudliris of 
Arrah are, it is true, said to have settled there in the time of 
Fh'OZ Shah, but other families have oome into ShababS-d at a far 
later time, as after the fall of Delhi in 17o9 there was an inilux 
of members of the Muhammadan nobility attached to the Mughal 
court wlin retired with their followers to the jacjlrs they hold in 
this district. 

Oiu-isttanfl. There are only 375 Christians, mostly of European and Eura¬ 
sian desoent. A congregation of about 50 Native Christians is 
attached to the only mission working in the district, the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission of Ranohi. This mission has a 
hranoh at Buxar, where a German minister educates native orphans 
and conduota evangelistio work. 

Jftius. Except for a few Brahmos, the only other religion represented 
at the census was that of the Jains, who number in all 449 and who 
are almost entirely confined to the town of Arraln It may, how¬ 
ever, he questioned whether the Agraharis* in Sasardm should not 
Siklis. have been recorded as Sildis by religion. This is a caste following 
the trade of oloth and grain merchants, which is divided into two 
classes, known as the Singh Agraharis and the Munria Agraharis. 
The former, who number about 600 persons, qn’ofeas to bo follow- 
• ers of the Guru Govind Singh, revere the Granth, and regard it 

as an essential of their religion to keep th e outward signs of 
Sikhism. In this belief, they abstain from tobacco, keep their hair 
and beard unshorn, wear the iron kurad or bracelet, the wooden 
kanga or comb, and the kachh or short drawers. The otlier sect, 
the Munrias, who are numerically insignifioaiit, are followers of 
Nanak, revere liis Granth and shave like other Hindus. The 
Agraharis say they have been settled in Snsaram for 14 or 15 
generations, and point to the north as their original home. They 
stiR observe a form of initiatioii for outsiders, like the or 
amrH of orthodox Sikhs, which they call hliCmda amrit ohakhao or 
p. eharna amrit chahhao, and they also keep up the ceremony of hard 

pnrshdd or the Sikh rite of oommunion. 

Eehoi. In recent years the only religions movements of any note • 
1893-94, when there was an ou'thnrst of religious excite¬ 
ment which found expression in the anti-kine-killing agitation, 


* Sob the Agraharis of Saaaram, by L. S. S. O’Malloy, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXTII, 
Part III, 1904. 
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the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree-dauhing mys- Auti-klue- 
tery. The first movement appears to have been due to the 
activity of the Grorakshini Sabhas or associations for the protection 
of cattle. These societies, the legitimate object of which is the 
core of diseased, aged and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the IdUing of bine, sent out emissaries to preaoh 
their doctrines, and oolleoted subscriptions to further their objects. 

The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans .soon beoanie 
severely strained, and in various ports of the district the feeling 
aroused among the former manifested itself in the rescue of cattle 
from Muhammadans and in objections to their slaughtering cattle 
and selling the meat. The climax of popular exoitement was 
finally reached at the end of August 1893, when two very serious 
riots occuiued at Koath in the Sasaram sub-division. In the first 
of these a large concourse of Hindus assembled from the neighbour¬ 
ing vdlages and made a raid on the Muhammadan butchers of 
Heath, who were charged with haviug caught and slaughtered a 
Brahmani hidl. In revenge for this outrage, the Muhammadans 
made an attack on the Hindu quarter, in the com’so of which 
guns were used and several persona were severely injui’cd. The 
facts proved at the trials which ensued and in the course of a 
subsequent local enquiry showed that a lai’ge number of villages 
for several miles round Koath were either directly implicated or 
were in such a disturhed state as to necessitate moaauros for 
jjreserving the peace ; and a large body of additional police was 
accordingly quartered for one year in Koath and 4(1 other 
villages, * 

The ploughmen’s begging movement, or as it should more Piouph- 
properly be called the Mahacleo jju/a, was a curious exhihitiou of 
rehgious feeling which occurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, movomeut, 
the story goes, were obliged to give their oattlo three days’ rest, 
and go round the neighbouring villages begging. With tlio 
proceeds three wheaten cakes wore qrropoi'ed—one for the plough¬ 
man himself, one for his cattle, while tire tliird had to bo 
buried under their stalls. This penance was performed by tlio 
jpeople in consequence of a rumour that tlio god bfaliadco had 
imposed ^ it to expiate the sin committed hy tho agricultural ooni- 
munity in overworking their oattle. From a note furnished by 
Mr. 0. A. Oldham, i.c.s., who was Sub-divisional Ollioor of 
Buxa,r at the time, it appears that the origin of tho movcniout iji 
this district was a rumour that a man was ploughing a field when 
Mahadeo appeai’ed to him in the form of a Brahman and warned 
km not to plough except with four oxen. Tho ploughman replied 
that It was not hrs husinesa to say how many oxen should be 
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used, but the busiuess of his master. The man’s master, who 
appears to have been consulted, declined to allow four oxen 
for one plough; and the ploughman then went on -with his 
ploughing. Mahadeo again appeared to him in the same guise, 
and asked him to look behind him. As he did so, he noticed 
that his plough and pair of oxen hod disappeared, and he himself 
became suddenly blind. The story went on that Mahadeo next 
appeared to his master in a dream, warning him that he must use 
four oxen to a plough, or use three, but only plough up to midday. 
Mahadeo also exhorted him to be more attentivo to his worship 
in future, and prescribed the following pitja as a penance. Ho 
was to go round the country-side begging for 2-^- months before 
the Holi festival carrying a ploughshare, and for S-almonths after 
the IIolT carrying the juath or yoke, and after the Chaitnomi a 
hen<)a or harrow. He was to break his Avaist-string, take one 
Gorakhpuri pice with him, and bog ton other such pice. From 
the ten pice obtained by begging ho was to spend ono pice in 
purchasing a new waist-string; ono pice was to be spent on ghl 
for horn; one pice to be given to a Brahman as dMiina j and 
the remaining pice were to bo .spent on flour, with Avhioh throe 
eJiapatis were to bo made in the cowshed. One of thoso chapatk 
he Avas to eat himself; the second ho was to bury in the coAVshed, 
and the third he was to give to ono of Ins oxen to eat. 

Though the alleged appearance of Mahadeo was said to have 
taken place only a day before, people flocked in to bathe in the 
Ganges from all sides of the sub-division, from places tAveuty and 
thirty miles away in different directions, shoAviug that the rumour 
had been spread from village to village Avith marvellous rapidity. 
Ono of the most remarkable features of this pvja was the soriipu- 
lous care Avith Avhioh for some Aveelcs the people continued to 
carry out the orders which they supposed had been given thorn 
by their god. The remarkably elaborate nature of this penance 
gives reason, however, to suppose that it had boon carefully 
thought out, and its inception and spread among tlio villagers 
has been attributed to the efforts of tliose interested in the 
Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement afloat. 

Tl)0 tree- Tree-daubing was another widespread nioA'ement, the meaning 
uyato"ry. still affords ground for speculation. By tho most reli¬ 

able reports it commenced about tho latter ^nd of February 1801 
in the north-east corner of Bihar in tho neighbourhood of the 
Janakpur shrine, Avbioh lies across the border in Nepfd. The 
movement consisted in marking trees with daiibs of mud, in 
whioh were stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and 
pigs bristles predonunating. It slowly spread through tho 
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Gaugetio districts, eastwards into Bkagalpnr and Idumea, and 
westmrds tlirougli many of tire districts of the United ProYinces. 
It apiieared in a’few places in this district, whore it was traced m 
several instances to wandering gangs of sadhus. As an explanation 
of the movement, it was suggested at the time that the sign was 
intended as an advertisement of the shrine of Janakpur; and this 

view was accepted o£B.cially. . 

The following account of the character of the^ people is 
taken from Dr. Grierson’s Linguistio Survey of India“ The 
Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by n, people curiously 
different from the others who speak Bihari dialects. They 
form the fighting nation of Hindustto. An alert and active 
nationality, with few scruples and considerable abilities, dearly 
loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread all over 
Aryan India, each man ready to carve his fortune out of any 
opportunity wbicli may present itself to him. ihoy furnish a 
rich mine of recruitment to the Hindustani army, and, on the 
other hand, they took a prominent part in the Mutiny of 1867. 
As fond as an Irishman is of a stick, the long-boned, stalwart 
Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand, is a familiar object striding 
over fields far from bis home. Thousands of them have emigrated 
to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still 
larger nnmhers wander over Northern Bengal and^ seek employ¬ 
ment, either honestly, as jici/Av'-bearers, or othorwiso a6 daooits. 
Every Bengal ;!amindar keeps a posse of these men, euphemisti¬ 
cally termed davwdns, to keep his tenants in order. Oaloutta, 
where they are employed, and feared, by the less heroic natives 
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of Bengal, is full of them.” 

The numbers and distribution of tho castes exceeding 26,000 
persons are given in the Appendix. Tho most numerous Hindu 
castes are the Abirs, Brahmans, I?5,jpnts, Koiris and Oham&rs, 
these five castes aeoouuting between them for nearly half of tho 
total popidation. 

Numerically the strongest caste is that of tbo Abirs or Gofilas, Abiv.s. 
who number 255,781 persons, or 13 per cent, of tho inhabitants of 
the district. Their hereditary occupation is that oi herdsmen, but 
with this they combiuo cultivation, and a largo number have given 
lip pastoral pursuits allogotbcr and are only tillers of the soil. 

They have attained an nuenviahlo reputation as oattlo-Uftors and 
furnish more than their proper cpiota of tho jail population. ’J.'lioy 
predominate in the Armli thana, whore thore are nearly 60,000 
members of the caste. 

Next in order come the Brhhmans, who with 2t)7,071 persons HvSiimnnp, 
account for over one-tenth of the population. They .are most 
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numerous in the Dumraon thana, where they number nearly 
40,000 ; hut the Brahman has a home in every hamlet as a family 
priest presiding’ over the worship and social ceremonies of the 
village community. They are maintained hy thoir religious 
clients {jajm&ns)^ hut great numhers have taken to agriculture and 
derive their livelihood from tho land. 

The Eajputs, who are nearly as numerous (206,937), are 
perhaps the most interesting of all the castes found in this district; 
they axe found in larger numhers here than in any other district 
in Bengal except Sfiran, and are largely the descendants of tho 
early conquerors of Shahahad. There seems no doubt that 
Eajputs from Ujjaiu in Malwa overcame tho Oheros, who had 
established their rule after the downfall of the Gupta dynasty; 
Raja .Bhoj is credited with having subdued them over a largo part 
of the country and with having brought the pargam of Bhojpur 
under his control; and the family records of the Rajas of the 
Harihohans clan, who formerly ruled at Bihia, notice a conflict 
between their chiefs and the Oheros which lasted for hundreds of 
years and finally terminated in favour of the Rajputs. The 
Maharajas of Duim’aon are Ujjain Rajputs, and a number of the 
zamindai’s in this district belong to the same sub-caste and are 
descendants of the immigrant Rajputs who conquered the Oheros, 
Shortly after the Muliammadan invasion throe Ujjain mrdars are 
frequently mentioned in the district annals, viz., those of Jagdis- 
pur, Dumraon and Buxar; and for a long time they maintained 
themselves with the state and power of small potentates. Another 
important sub-caste is the Raj Kuar, of which the Raja of Bhag- 
wanpur is one of the leading representatives. The family tradition 
relates that his ancestor was one of the sons of a Raja of Sikri 
in the United Provinces who quarrelled and agreed to separate, 
one moving north-west to Jammu, while another came to Shahabad 
and settled in Chainpur and afterwards in Bhagwanpur, As a 
residt of this settlement, the Savars or Suira, who were then 
established in the Bhabua sub-division, are said to have been forced 
to retire southwards and eastwards. There are many other sub- 
castes of Rajputs, all of whom appear to have migrated from the 
north-west, the Besnins saying that they came from Majhauli- 
Barikpur to the west of Mirzapur and the Bais from Baiswara near 
Ducknow; they appear to have begun to immigrate not leas than 
300 years ago and to have come in a peaceable manner. They 
formed a large portion of the East India Company’s forces, and 
Bupphed some of its best soldiers to the sepoy army. Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated that at least 12,000' sepoys wore natives of this 
district, and many of them were given grants of land in lieu of 
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pension, now generally known as “IngKs” or “ Arazi line,” on 
whioh. their descendants are still settled. Tire presence in the 
native army of a large proportion of Shahahad Rajputs was one of 
the chief causes whioh rendered this the most disaffected district in 


Bengal during the Mutiny; among' those slain at the battle of 
Gujrajganj just before the relief of An'ah were found the sepoys 
of nine different regiments; and it is well known that the Rajputs 
of his own district formed the bulk of Kuar Singh’s mutineers, 

They have now taken to more peaceable pursuits, and though they 
still furnish some recruits for the native army, they ai’e also 
found all over Bengal serving as peons, policemen and darwam. 

In the district itself they are usually land owners and cultivators, 
and in many oases occupy whole villages. 

Though not so strong numerically (82,a34), the Babhans, or Bablmus. 
Bhuinhars as they call themselves, may be mentioned here, 
as they rank on nearly the same level as the two castes just 
mentioned and are one of the most important castes in the district. 

Various traditions as to their origin are current. One is to the 
effect that they are descended from Brahmans who took to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, and one of the titles they olaim is zammdar 
Brahman. Another local legend declares that they were originally 
drummers to Ravana, King of Lanka. Yet another is that 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, offered a great sacrifice at which' a 
lakh and a quarter of Brahmans were required to be present. 

The Diwan did his best to meet the demand, but was driven to eke 


out the local supply by distributing sacred threads among members 
of the lower castes and palming them off on the king as genuine 
Brahmans. Jarasandha’s suspicions being roused by the odd 
appearance of some of the guests, the Liwan was compelled to 
guarantee their respectability by eating the food whioh they had 
cooked; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, failing to gain 
admission into their supposed caste, had to set up a caste of their 
own, the name of which (Babhan or Bahman) is popularly 
supposed to mean a sham Brahman; just as in some districts 
an inferior Rajput is oaUed a Rant, the corruption of tho name 
betokening the cori-uption of the caste. On the other hand, it lias 
been pointed out that Babhan is merely the Pali form ot Brahman, 
and that the word is often found in Asoka’s edicts. It has there¬ 
fore been conjectured that those now known as Babhans remained 
Bud^ists after the Brahmans around them had reverted to 
Hinduism, and so the Pali name continued to be applied to tlioin • 
while the synonym Bhuinhar is explained ns referring to their 
having seized the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries 
In support of this theory, it may be mentioned that in this 
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Px’ovince they are practically confined to Bihar, i.e., the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 

Whatever their origin, they stand on much the same level as 
itajputs in this district, Brahmanioal titles, such as Misr, Panre 
and Tewari, are used along mth the Bajput titles of Singh, Eai and 
Thakur; and members of other castes accord to them the salutation 
inwiam ordinarily reserved for Brahmans, while the Babhau 
responds with the benediction asirbdd. Like the Rajputs they ai’e 
usually land mvners and cultivators; and like them they are fairly 
prosperous, as they genei'ally have the best irrigated lands, are not 
too scrupulous towai’ds the lower castes, and when there is likely 
to be a deficiency of water or when it is urgently wanted, take it 
first, wlulst the weaker have to wait and perhap.^ go without it 

The other lai'ge castes call for only a brief notice. The Koiris 
(155,204) are slulful and industilous culih'ators, who are the best 
tenants to be found in the district. Thoj^ are a purely agricultural 
caste, and also wmrk as market gardeners and rear such crops as 
vegetables, chillies, potatoes and poppy; they are proud of their 
position as adroit cultivators and have been known to outeasto a 
man for adulterating the opium produced by him for Government, 

The Ohamars (121,147) ai’e tlie tanners of tiro country; the 
skins of all cattle dying mtliiii their village ore their penpiisito, 
and, in return for this privilege, they supply and repair the straps 
of the villagers’ plough yokes and provide their neighbours with 
shoes at a cheap rate. Not unnaturally they have an ill name as 
cattle poisoners and frequently are beaten when siispocted of this 
nefarious practice. The Chamar is also the village drummer and 
his xvife is the indigenous midivife. 

Among the Muhammadans the weaver caste, Jolahas, is the 
most numerous (53,495). Liko the Ohamars they hold a low 
rank in the .social communily, and both thoso castes used to bo 
employed by the zamlndans ns porters. Buchanan Uamilton in 
his account of Shahabad stated that in his time porters wore used 
to ean'y the baggage of travellers, and weavers and shoomakers 
were generally held bound to perform this service whenever 
required by their laudlords, who in return exempted thorn from 
grouud-ront for their huts. "Weaving is their hereditary oooupa- 
tion, but the fabrics woven at their hand-looms havo been driven 
out of the market by tbo cheap piece-goods imported from Europe. 
Many of them have thrown up wcoyiiig for agiioulturo, aud othors 
have taken to service and trade. A considerable proportion 
travel through Bengal trading in cloth, piece-goods and carpets, 
setting out at the commencement of the cold weather and returning 
to their homes for the rainy soasont 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A coMPAEisoN of vital statiatica for auy lecgthy periods is 
rendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporiing deaths was imposed on the village 
chauki-iars, and in 1876 the system was extended to births; hut 
the returns received were so incomplete that they were soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns, deaths alone were regiatorod 
until 189y, when the collection of statistics of births ns well as of 
deaths was) ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. 

So far as they can be accepted—and they are siiflioiontly 
accurate for the purpose of calculating the approximate growth 
of the population—the returns submitted since that year up 
to the end of 1904 show that the population of. tho district has 
increased hut little, as the excess of births over deatlra is only 
66,000. This result may be attributed .to three special causes, 
famine, fever and plague. The people sulTored from famine in 
1896-97, and the vital .statistics (prickly gave evidence of its 
indirect results, as the birth-rate dropped from 35'SO pei" millo in 
189G to 32‘90 in the next year and to 29’80 in 1898; there was 
then a sudden rise to -IS'SO in 1899, a ratio far above any of those 
previously recorded. The mortuary returns afford equally clear 
indications of its effects, ns the death-rate rose suddenly frenn 
27‘70 a thousand in 1896 to 35*50 in 1897, though it declined 
again in the following year to 23*30. The incidence of fevor has 
been discussed belnw, and it will suffice hero to say that in 1894, 
when the number of deaths was nearly 110,000 or 63 por mille, 
fever (vas responsible for most of the niortalii.y, Tlagiio is a more 
r-ecent visitation, but (he constant epidemics of tins disoiiso since 
1901 have caused a loss of population amounting to oi'or 40,000, 

During tho period 1892—1900 tho district Avas distinctly 
decadent, as there Avere 5,000 more deaths than births; but 
it has since rec(3vei*od, and in the 4 years 1901-04. the iucroaso 
in births has been very marked, the ratio varying from 41*75 
to 45*70; ^ the latter figure was reached in 1904 and ropre- 
Bents a birth-rate higher than auy iiroviously rotiirnod. The 
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excess of births over deaths (71,000) during this latter period 
■would indeed have been still greater had not the number of the 
latter been swelled by the unusual mortality of 1903. In that 
year the relurns showed 90,000 deaths, or nearly 40 a thousand, a 
figure exceeded only in the exceptionally unhealthy year 1894. 

In the Buxar thana the ratio was as high as 63‘32 ; but the most 
noticeable feature of the mortuary returns was the excessive 
mortality in towns. In Sasaram it was 46'31, in Arrah 53'56, 
and in Jagdispur 61‘S1 a thousand, the high death-rate in the 
first town being due to the prevalence of cholera, and in Arrah 
and Jagdispur to plague, whioh caused a mortality of 35'04 and 
28'29 per thousand of their population. In 1904 matters im¬ 
proved somewhat, as there were only 73,800 deaths, hut even 
so the number of deaths recorded was greater than even in the 
famine year of 1897. 

DiBBASBa. According to the raturiia, by far the greatest number of deaths 

Fevet. are due to fever, from which the district has su'Jfored severely lor 

many years past. The chaukidar who is responsible for the 
returns is not a medical expert, and oau diagnose only a few well- 
defined diseases; hut it may be safely assumed that where, as in 
Shahabad, the moidahly ascribed to fever is unusually high, the 
greater paid of the excess over the normal is cine to malarial 

affections. The disease has been more or less persistent since 

1879; and in the ten years ending in 1890 the recorded death-rate 
varied from 187 per mille in Belauti (Shahpiu’) to 31'8 in the 
Kargahar thana. The worst year of the decade was 1886, when 
Shahabad was stigmatized as the worst district in the whole 
Province in respect of fever mortality, the death-rate ranging from 
30'4 per thousand in the Sasaram thana to as much ns 42'9 in 
Kargahar. In the quinquennium 1885-89, the average mortality 
was higher than in any other part of the Patna Division; and 
in the last year of this period upwards of 90 per cant, of all the 
villages in the district suffered from its ravages. During the next 
decade mortality averaged 24-18 and only twicj fell below 20 a 
thousand; and when the epidemic was at its height in 1894, tho 
number of deaths due to it reached the appalling total of 78,918 
or 38-23 per mille. The disease was not so prevalent in 1901 t 
and 1902, hut there was a recrudescenoe in 1903, the deaths 
recorded being over 57,000. In 1904 the number of deaths 
returned as due to fever was 48,600, or 24*77 as compared with 
21-06 per mille in the whole of the Patna Division. 

The cause of the origin and prevalence of fever in Shahabad is 
uncertain; and it baa been suggested at various times that the 
outbreak was connected with the great extension of canals and 
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distributaries from the Son irrigation works, and that the disease 
was due to the fact that they raised the level of the suh-soil water 
and interfered by their embankments with the natural surface 
drainage of the country. This view, however, is not supported 
by the results of recent research regarding the spread of malarial 
affections ; and it is noteworthy that it was no innovation to stop 
the natural drainage, as from time immemorial it has been the 
custom to build embankments across its line and to' collect water 
in the rude reservoirs so formed. Besides this, the fever prevailed 
with intensity in the Gay a district for some years before it began 
its destructive march through Shahabad; and during its earlier 
days at least it bore little resemblance to the ordinary malarial 
type, hnt was choleraic in its symptoms and rapidly fatal. It has 
been suggested therefore that in Shahabad, as in Gaya and 
Mongliyr, the fever was originally a real epidemio, contagious in 
ils character, which extended norlhw'ard from the original scene 
of its ravages in the Burdwau Division. 

Plague has been present in reoimring epidemics since the year ringuo. 
1900. In that year it was imported fi’om the neighbouring 
districts, but oidy the north-east of Shahabad was attacked and 
the mortality caused was very slight. In 1901 the disease again 
appeared, and this year the outbreak was much more serious, as 
over 5,000 deaths were due to its ravages; but in the following 
year the mortality decroasod to 2,280.' Plague reoun’ed with 
greater severity in 1903, when, in spite of the immunity of the 
district during the 4 months Juno to September, there wore 
altogether 7,600 deaths. In 1904 the epidemio accounted for no 
less than 10,480 deaths, the death-rate being 6*34 per thousand 
of the population ; and in the first six months of 1905 the disease 
raged with stih greater .virulence and caused over 16,800 deaths. 

With two exceptions, no district in Bengal has suffered so severely 
from this disease. Throughout these years the disease has pursued 
a regular course, deoreasiug or disappearing entirely in tho hot and 
rainy weather months, reappearing after the rains and roaohing its 
climax in the cold weather. The only means employed by tho 
people to stamp out the disease are disinfection and tho evacuation 
of affected areas. The former method is unpopular and has been 
but little resorted to. Evacuation has, however, inoreased in popu¬ 
larity, as the people, though at first averse to it, have year by year 
become more ready to leave their houses and to build temporary 
shelters during the period of the epidemio. 

After fever and plague, the principal diseases are dysentery, Oihor 
diarrhoea, cholera and small-pox. In 1903 the district suffered 
severely from cholera, and lost 6‘12 per mille of its population 
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from this cause. Tho epidemic piwailed from June to August, 
causing over 10,600'deaths during this period; it is reporlod to 
have heeu aided by the late commenoemont of tire monsoon, the 
disease diminishing greatly rvlien rnin fell in su/hoient quantity 
to flush and cleanse the sources of driiildng supply. Blindness 
is unusually common, the proportion of persons afflicted (181 per 
100,000) being greater than in any otlmr district in Bengal 
except Patna; its prevaleiree appears to be due to the glare and 
dust accomjianyiiig a hot and dry climate. 

Outside the municipalities sanitary elforts are almost a negli¬ 
gible quality. On the outbreak of opideniios of cholera, native 
doctors are despatched to the affected villages and the worst of 
them are disinfected j but the people show an utter disregard for 
the eoramoneat sanitary rules, and it is most diflionlt to overcome 
the m mi'ilco encountered in all classes where sanitation is oon- 
oerned. Within municipal areas there is a system of ooirservancy; 
night-soil and other refuse are removed; and steps are taken to 
protect the sources of water supply. Arrah is, however, the only 
town which has a regular sj’-stem of water suftply, an account of 
which will bo found in Chapter XTII. 

Vaoohratiou is oom]uilsoiy only in munioipal areas, wliere it 
is performed by vaccinators who receive a fixed salary from the 
munioipolity. In rural areas it is carried out by lioonsod vaooin- 
ators who receive no salary, but are allowed to oliargo a fee of 
2 arrnas for each person vacoinated. Tlie number of lioonsed 
vaccinators is continually fluctuating; but the nmnbcr employed 
at one time is generally about 100, The work is supervised by a 
District luspeotor, and 4 Sub-Inspectors, one for each sub-division; 
all these officers being under’ the control of the Civil Surgeon. 

The district, as a whole, is strongly ayerse to vaooiuatiou, and 
operations are only carried out with great difficulty. The same 
diffioulty is experienced in the adjoining distriots in whioh the 
Bhojpuvi-spealdng races prevail; and Shahabad, iSaran, Q-hazipur 
and BaUia, whioh are all backward districts, present a strilting 
contrast in this respeot to the Magahi-spealdng districts of Patna 
and Gaya, where vaooination does not meet witli anything like as 
much opposition among a less virile and move amenable people* 
When it was first introduced the people were bitterly opposed to 
the innovation; hut finally Baja Bikramajit Singh of .Dumraoii 
consented, on the persuasion of the Oolleotor, to vaooinate his 
grandsons, and this example haA a moat beneficial influence. The 
majority of the population is still hostile to vaocination; and the 
general indifierence to the protection thus allorcled may ho illus¬ 
trated by the fact that as recently as the year 1900-01 only 11’78 
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per mills of the population were successfully vaccinated. In spite 
of the fact that plague iwescnted an addiiional dilTioulty and 
impeded the work considerahly, Wie 3 ’'oar 1004-05 showed u gvoat 
improvement on these figure.?, as during that j^ear 38,011 persons 
(20‘93 per mille) were successfully vaccinated ; hut tlie ratio was 
still much lower than that for the Province as a whole (27'26), 
and dining the previous five years it was only 17‘87 as against 
2.5"95 for the whole of Bengal. Statistics of vaoomation from 
1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 

The numher of medical institutions in the dislriot has more 
than doubled within the last 30 years, and there oi’e now 13 dis¬ 
pensaries, of wliich tlie oldest and most important is tliat in An-ah 
town, established in 1860, Besides this, there are dispensaries at 
each of the sub-divisional head-quarters Buxar, Sasaram and 
Bhahua, and at Akharpur, Dehri, Dumraon, Jagdispnr, Nasriganj 
and Surajpura, The other institutions of this Icind aro tliose 
sitnaetd at Sikraul, Koath and Basanu, whioli are kept up by the 
Public Works Department for the medioal relief of those employed 
in connection with the canals and of the general population of iJio 
locality. By far the largest numher of patients are treated for 
fever and next to that for skin diseases. Cataract operations 
are very numerous, and during the period 1896-1900 siiooessCul 
operations of this nature were jjevformed in the case of 8;il women 
and 744 men. Statistics of, the dailj'’ attendance, indoor and 
out door, are given in the Appendix; and the following tables 
give the salient facts for 1904:— 
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OHAPTEE Y. 


AGEICULTUEE AND EOEESTS. 

Shahabad is natarally divided into two well defined tracts, 
the agrioultural conditions of which are widely different. The uons.' 
southern portion is occupied by the Kaimur hiUs, an area of 
undulating plateau, mostly covered with jungle, thinly inhabited 
and sparsely cultivated. The central and northern portions of 
the district on the other hand are fully cultivated and sustain 
a numerous population. 

The greater part of the plateau is unfit for cultivation owing 
to its rocky nature and to the forest growth which covers it. 

There are no facilities for irrigation; only a few villages are 
found scattered over the table-land; and cultivation is confined 
to the lands in their immediate vicinity. The attention of 
the ryots is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of the narrow 
valleys and depressions lying between the higher ridges which 
break the surface of the plateau, as these valleys contain arioh soil, 
are well watered by springs and produce excellent rice. Wheat, 
barley and mustard are raised on the fields surrounding their 
homesteads, which are protected by hedges of dry thorns against 
the ravages of wild pig and other animals; and a considerable 
space is also cleared round each village for grazing. In the rainy 
season these lands afford abundant pasturage, but are gonorally 
dry and arid in the hot weather; they are kept clear by being 
ploughed after long fallows and are then sown with pulse. 

North of the bills, the country consists of old alluvium, except 
for a narrow strip of recent alluvium between the old Patna-Buxar 
road and the Granges. The latter tract is regularly flooded by the 
G-anges and, except for the villages and plantations on higlior 
ground, it usually continues under water for four months during 
the rainy season. The periodical deposits of river silt maintain 
a perfectly level surface, and the soil thus fertilized pi'oduoes 
magnificent cold weather crops. The land is ploughed ns soon as 
the water recedes, and is then sown with wheat, barley, pulse and 
other food-crops, which reciuire but little oaro and assistance 
to yield abundant harvests. The remainder of the district is 
generally flat, but has a considerable slope northwards, Eioe is 

B 
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tlie principal crop, but tbe rainfall is often inBn£6,oient to bring it 
to maturity and bas to be supplemented by artidoial irrigation, 
either from the network of channels and distributaries issuing from 
the Son Canals, or from, the artificial reservoirs {aharas) for which 
the broken surface affords facilities. 

In the whole district* 2,878 square miles are cultivated, 584 
square miles being irrigated from the canals, and the amount of 
culturable waste is reported to be 312 square miles. Altogether 
114 square miles are twice cropped ; and an astonishing variety of 
staples are raised, several crops, such as gram, wheat, sesamum- 
and linseed, being sometimes grown in the same field. 

Clay is the charaoteristio soil in the district and is the basis 
of all the other soil formations. Admixtures of sand alter its 
texture and quality, and the soil is designated clayey or sandy, 
according as clay or sand predominates, loams coming between 
the two extremes. Clayey soils are generally known as keival, 
matiyir, Icarail and gurmat; the distinction between each is mainly 
one of tenacity and colour, and the commonest is karail, which 
is mostly clay. This prevails through the whole of the district 
w'est of the Arrah-SasarSm road and north of the Grand Trunk 
Eoad; it is fairly retentive of moisture and is well suited both 
for rice and rabi crops, such as wheat, linseed, lentils and gram, 
the crop chosen depending on the level of the land and the 
possibility of irrigation. Loamy soils, the common name for 
which is doraa, predominate south of the Grand Trunk Load, where 
they are annually fertilized by the hill streams, but they are also 
common in the canal irrigation area. Doraa is a rich loam which 
grows good crops of rice, sugarcane, poppy, mustard and linseed; 
the name is frequently applied to soil in the immediate vicinity of 
village sites, and is distinguished from loams farther afield by such 
designations as dihi, goenr, etc. Sandy soil is generally called balmat 
or balsundar, and differs from loam merely in Containing a greater 
percentage of sand; where it is of very loose texture, it is often 
known as dhus, and when it is on a high level and hard enough 
to allow the water to fiow readily off, it is called tdnr. Sods 
consisting chiefly of fine sand {bdl or benga) are common along a 
strip three miles broad on the west bank of the Son, and require 
continuous irrigation to enable them to produce good crops; but^ 
as a rule, sandy soils which contain a larger proportion of clay are 
the best available for the cultivation of rice, if they are benefited 
by canal irrigation. In the hills, the soil in the sauoer-shaped 


* The figures sliQwiug tlie area under cultivation and irrigation and tlie ncreage 
of variims crops are tne averages for the 5 years ending in 1909-04. 
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valleys found between the undulating iddgea consist of a rich 
vegetable mould swept down from above; and tke low-lying 
strip along the Gangea consists of recent alluvium, known 
locally as hadaii w'hich is periodically fertilized by fresh deposits 
of silt. 

The crops grown in Sliahabad are divided into three great 
divisions, the aghnni^ bhadoi ami rahi crops. The agJmni is the 
winter crop of rice which is out in the month of Aghan 
(Novemher-December), the bhadoi is the early or autumn crop, 
reaped in the month of Bhado (Angust-September), consisting 
of 60 days rice, mama, kodo, Indian-oorn, millets and less impor¬ 
tant grains; while the rail crop, which is so called because it is 
harvested in the spring (rahi), includes such cold-weather crops as 
wheat, barley, oats and pulses. Out of the total cropped area 
66 per cent, grows agliani, 21'8 per cent, grows rahi, and only 
in 12 2 percent, are S/iaffoi crops raised.’ iThe latter is, therefore, 
relatively an unimportant crop, and the people are mainly 
dependent on the aghani rice. This is grown mostly in the 
neighbourhood of the canals and in the south of the district; the 
head-quarters sub-division and the land to the north along which 
the line of the East Indian Eailway is carried are chiefly 
devoted to rahi. 

Bice, which occupies a normal area of 1,290,000 acres or 67-6 
per cent, of the whole cropped area, forms the staple crop of the 
district. The agliani or winter rioe forms the greater part of this 
crop and is raised on over 1,200,000 acres. It is sown broadcast 
after the commencement of the rains in June or July on lands 
selected for seed nurseries, which have previously been ploughed 
three or four times. After 4 or 6 weeks, when the young plants 
are about a foot high, they are generally transplanted; oaoh plant 
is pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing water, and 
planted again, in rows from 2 to 3 inches apart, in flooded fields, 
which have been reploughed till the whole surface is reduced to a 
mud. The rioe is then left to mature, with the aid of water, till 
towards the end of September. The water is then drained off and 
the fields are allowed to dry for 15 days, and at the end of that 
time they are again flooded. It is this praotiee, known os nigar, 
w 'ch makes the rainfall or, failing that, irrigation esaoijtial to 
a aucoeasM harvest. These late rains (the Eathiya) arc the most 
important in the year, as not only are they required l,o bring the 
winter crop to matiu-ity, hut also to provide moisture for the 
sowmg of the rabi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or 
It water cannot be prooui-ed from artificial sources, the plants 
will wither and become only fit for fodder; hut if seasonable 
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sliowera fall or the crops are watered from aliavas or canals, the 
rice comes to maturity in November or December. 

Some winter rice known as hawaij is not transplanted ; it is 
sown broadcast on low lands at the commencement of the rains, 
and also in years in which there has not been sufiioiont moisture to 
allow of transplantation at the proper time. The hhadoi rice, 
which covers 57,000 acres, is also sown broadcast in June or 
July and not kansplanted ; it is regarded as a 60 days crop, 
and is generally harvested in August or September. There is 
another kind of rice, known as the horo or spring rice, which is 
sown in January, transplanted after a month and out in Apiil, 
It is grown only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow rivers, 
and the area cultivated with it is inconsiderable. 

A noticeable feature of rice cultivation is the way in 
which it is conducted religiously according to lunar'*’ asterisms 
{naobhaltras). The seed-beds throughout the country are, if 
possible, sown within a period of 15 days, called the A.ilra 
nacMath-a, which lasts from about the 20th June to the 5th 
July. Transplantation from the seed-beds goes on during the 
Pmarhas, Pulch and Asres nachhattras (18th July—15th August). 
The water on the fields in which the young plant has grown 
up after transplantation is regularly drained ofl in the Utra 
nni’lihattra (12th—25th September), a period when, as a rule, there 
is little rain; and after the exposure of the soil to the air 
and sun, the usual heavy rain of the Eathiya naohhaltra (26th 
September—7th October) is awaited. After this, it is the universal 
custom to keep the fields wet during the Ghitra naehhattra (8th— 
20th October); and at the commencement of the Siwaii naoh- 
hattra (illst October—3rd November) they are again drained, 
and the paddy is left to itself till the Bisdkha naehhattra (4th— 
I5th November) when it is out. 

Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times 
of sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the 
cultivators are always extremely strict in draining oft the water 
from the fields in the TJtra nachkattra. It may be said that every 
cultivator begins, if he possibly can, to let ofi the water 
on the first day of that naehhattra, and this is done, without 
any hesitation, in the country commanded by the canals, 
because the cultivator looks to the Irrigation authorities to supply 
him with water, whether the Eathiya rain fads entirely or not. It 
is generally agreed that after this draining (nigar), rice plants 


• Aa the naclihattras are calculated according to phases of tho moon, they va^’v 
slightly from hioglish dates; but the greatest variation is only 5 days. 
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cannot exist for more than from 15 to 20 days, unless -watered, 
■without rapid deterioration; and as no ryot will under any cir¬ 
cumstances take water till the ILathiya nachhatti'cii\iSi% commenced, 
the Canal Department is called upon to irrigate within a very 
few days every acre under lease. If water is delayed a week 
after it is wanted at this stage, the crop suffers; if it is delayed 
three weeks, it withers beyond redemption. 

The bhacloi crops require plenty of rain with inter-vals of Bhadoi 
bright sunshine to bring them to maturity, and constant weeding “I'ops- 
is necessary for a good harvest. The time of sowing depends in 
the breaking of the monsoon; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in the beginning of June ; but they can be sown as late as 
the middle of July without the prospect of the crop being lost. 
Harvesting usually extends from the 15th July to the 151h 
October. 

The principal hhadoi crop is maize {Zea mays), or Indinu-coru 
{nmkai), wliieh is raised on 61,000 acres; it is sown from, the 20th 
June to the 20th July, and cut from the 15th July to the 16th 
August. Besides being consumed in the form of bread, or as sattu 
the young ears, while stiU green, are often parched in the oob, and 
so eaten. Next in importance to maize comes maruA [Eleusine 
coracana), a valuable millet occupying nearly 49,000 acres, 
which is grown from the 15 th June to the 20th July, and out frorn 
the 15th August to the 15th October. It is partly sown broadcast 
and partly transplanted to ground that afterwards gives a winter 
crop. The grain is largely consumed by the poorer classes in the 
form of saUu, or is converted into flour and made into a coarse 
bread; in had seasons, when the rice crop fails, it supports the 
people till the spring crops have been harvested. Janerd, a species 
of Holcus, is often sown together with Indian-corn and is gener¬ 
ally out in September. Among milletsyo?oa?’ {^Sorghum vulgare) is 
grown on 8,000 acres, and id/ra or spiked millet {Ponnisotum 
typlwideum) on 4,000 acres; they are sown in July and reaped in 
the beginning of the cold weather. Kodo {Paspxdwn scrobiculaUim) 
is sown from the 20th June to the Slst July, and out from the 
19th September to the 3rd December. It is a millet oheaper than 
rice, which is popular with the poorer classes, as it can he readily 
grown on an inferior soil; it is eaten boiled like rice or sometimes 
in cliapatis, but is not very nutritious. Tbe oliiof oilseed grown 
at this time of the year is til or gingelly {Sesamuin indioim) which 
is sown in July and reaped in September ; its total aoreage is, 
however, only 1,600 acres. The castor-oil plant {Rioims communis) 
is sown from the 20th June to the Ist August and is out from 
the 29th December to the 30th April. 
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PlougMiig of the fields for the rabi crops comnieiLoeB early in 
the rains and is continued at convenient intervals, suflSoient time 
being given to allow the upturned soil to he exposed to the air. 
In the case of clay soils in unirrigated parts, more frequent 
ploughing is necessary for all rabi crops, heoause otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that, if there was no rain at the 
sowing time, a crop could not be sown. The time of sowing 
rabi is generally regulated by two circumstances—the heavy rains 
of the Eathiyd nachhattra (26th September to 7tli October) and 
the approaching cold season. If sown too late, the plants will 
not become strong enough to resist the cold ; if sown too early, 
the heavy rain will probably drown the seed and sprouting crop, 
and BO necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to 
BOW as soon as the heavy rains have ceased, and the general rule 
is that the proper time for sowing most rabi crops is the Ghitra 
nachhattra (8th to 20th October) and that it must not be delayed 
beyond the Siwati nachhattra (21st Ootober—3rd November). A 
sufifioient supply of water is essential at this time ; later on several 
waterings are requii’ed, and if there is no rain, the crops have to 
depend on well irrigation. They are finally harvested between 
the last week of February and the middle of April. 

The most important of the cereals is wheat, whioh occupies 
altogether 122,000 aorea. It is generally sown broadcast on 
sandy soil, and requires as a rule 4 waterings. It is frequently 
sown on lands from wMoh a crop of early rice has been taken, 
and is often sown together with barley, or with gram, mustard, 
or linseed. The stubble is grazed by cattle, and the pounded 
straw (bhusa) is used as fodder. Less than half the area under 
wheat is oooupied by barley {Hordeum vulgare), whioh is sown, 
partly with wheat, partly by itself, and partly with pulse. Like 
wheat, barley is sown broadcast and requires 4 waterings. 

The other great class of rabi crops consists of pulses, of 
which gram or hut {Oicer arieiinum) is by far the most extensively 
grown, over 67,000 acres being given up to it. Besides forming 
an excellent fodder for fattening horses, this pulse is eaten by 
the natives in all stages of its growth. Tho young leaf is eaten 
and the grain is split and converted into dal, or pounded into 
saitu. Among other crops may be mentioned peas, the cMna millet 
{Psnicum miliaceum), Icurtht {Dolichos biflorus) and various pulses 
and lentils, such b& rahar {Oajamis indicus), mastirl (Ervuvi lens) 
and khesari [Lathyrus sativus). The crop last named is frequently 
sown broadcast among the rice stubble. It requires no care ; 
and the grain is eaten by the poorer classes, who, unlike the 
people of Fastern Bengal, have no prejiidioe against its use. 
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Oilseeds occupy tut a minor position among the rabi crops. Oileeeds. 
The chief is linseed (Linum usitatissimuni) which is grown on 
10,000 acres ; like gram, it is sown in the standing aff/iani lice 
about a fortnight before it is cut. Mustard {Sinapis 7ii(/ra) 
accounts, with rape, for 6,000 acres ; it is sown from the 15th 
October to the 20th November, and out from the 25th December 
to the 28th February, hut very little is left on the ground after 
the beginning of February. 

The fibre crops are inconsiderable ; only 500 acres are under other 
cotton and 1,500 acres under other fibres. Indigo was formerly 
grown to some extent, and the remains of old factories may he 
seen in different parts of the district, but the industry is now 
(1905) practically extinct, and it is reported that the cultivation 
is confined to 500 acres. By far the most important of the other 
crops are sugarcane and opium. The former, which is now Sugai- 
cultivated extensively, covers 36,000 acres, and is one of the most 
valuable crops in the district. It is planted in February or March, 
and occupies the ground till the beginning of the next year, the 
crop taking as a rule 10 or 11 months to ripen. It is planted in 
cuttings of about a foot in length, in rows about 2 feet apart. 

When the plant begins to sprout, it is well watered and the 
surrounding earth is loosened. Bach plant grows into a cluster of 
canes, which are generally ready for cutting in January or 
February. The crop requires great care, and must have 7 or 8 
waterings, even if the other crops have to do without water in 
consequence. 

The production of opium is scarcely less important, as Opjum. 
though the poppy is grown only on 18,500 acres, or about half 
of the area under sugarcane, the price obtained for the crude 
opium renders it a very valuable crop. The production of 
opium is a Government monopoly, and no person is allowed to 
grow poppy except on account of Government. Annual engage¬ 
ments are entered into by the cultivators, who, in oonsidoration of 
the payment of an advance, agree to cultivate a certain quantity 
of land with poppy and to deliver the whole of the opium produced 
to the Government at a rate fixed according to its consistence, but 
subject to deductions for inferiority of quality. The best soil for 
poppy is loam, so situated that it can be highly manured and easily 
irrigated, and for this reason homestead land is generally selected. 

The cultivation requires much attention throughout the growth of 
the plant. From the commencement of the rains in Juno until 
October the ground is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings 
and manm'ing, and the seed is sown in November. Several water’- 
ings and weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches 
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maturity in February. After the plant has flowered, the first 
process is to remove the petals, which are preserved,^to housed 
afterwards as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then 
ooUeoted during the months of February and March, by scarifying 
the capsules in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scraping 
off the exudation the next morning. In the beginning of April 
the cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment centres of 
the different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined and weighed, 
and the balance due according to the Opium Otficer’s valuation 
is paid to them. Final adjustments are made in August after 
the value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug in baUs or 
cakes is conducted. 

Fruifca and Among the cultivated fruits the commonest are the plantain, 

vegetaWea. orange,lemon, UcM [Nepheliim WeAi), jack fruit {Artooarpm 

infegrifolia) and oustaid-apple {Anona squamosa). The date-palm is 
cultivated for the sake of its juice, from which a liquor, td)i; is 
manufactured. The mahiid flower is used for tlio manufacture of 
country spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer classes, especially by 
those living near the jungles. Yegetables are cultivated in garden 
plots for household use, and also on a larger scale in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns. The most extensively grown arc the egg-pknt 
or haigwi {Solanum Melongena), ground-nut (Tnchosanlh.es clioioa), 
pumpkin (Lageharia mlgaris) and gourd (Benincasa cerifefi'a)^ 
which are grown in the rains, while in the winter carrots, radishes, 
potatoes and melons are cultivated. Among condiments the 
favourite is the chilli, which is grown all the year round; oarraway 
'{sira), coriander (dhaniyS) and aniseed (sonf) are all cultivated 
from October to March. Oarraway and aniseed are largely grown 
in the Bhabua sub-division, whence they are exported to other 
districts. 

Exten- Buchanan Hamilton estimated that out of a total area of 4,087 

ouMi^ square miles, as many as 1,746 square miles were waste. Of this 

TioN. area 764 square milea were occupied by hiUs and table-land, while 
672 square miles consisted of forests, jungles, and deserted villages 
and fields; and he left it on record that the lands near Nokha had 
not yet recovered from the desolation caused by the wars of Kasiiu 
AlT, and that in some parganas a large portion of the land was 
either overgrown with stunted woods or had lately been deserted. 
Even as late as the Mutiny, the country round Jagdispur was 
covered with dense jungle in which the mutineers found a secure 
retreat; and Government was obliged to have it cleared in order to 
deprive the rebels of their stronghold. The trackless jungle, cover¬ 
ing an area of over 25,000 acres, was cleared; and the land is now 
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entirely under cultivation and supports a numerous and thriving 
peasantry. The greatest extension, however, of the cultivated area 
oecurred after the introduction of canals; many tracts of sand 
and jungle were brought under the plough; and the cultivation of 
rice rapidly increased. In the beginning of the 19th century it was 
estimated that 2,297 square miles or 56 per cent, of the district 
were occupied by fields, gardens, plantations and houses; shortly 
before the completion of the canals, the cultivated area was taken 
to be 1,690,000 acres or 60 per cent, of the district area; and 
now the normal area under cultivation is over 1,900,000 acres 
or 70'25 per cent, of the whole district. 

The increase in the production of rice since the inception of the 
canal system has been most marked, for whereas the area under 
that crop in 1876 was 800,000 acres, the normal area occupied 
by it is now nearly 1,300,000 acres. Not less significant has been 
the development of sugarcane, a crop which has grown immensely 
in importance of recent years. So great is the necessity of water 
for its vigorous growth that its cultivation before the era of canals 
involved almost prohibitive labour on well irrigation; this diffi¬ 
culty was removed by the regular supply of water afforded by the 
canals; and in the last 30 years the growth of the plant has been 
widely extended. A powerful stimulus has also been given to the 
industry by the introduction of the iron roller mills worked by 
buhook power, invented in 1874 by the proprietors of the Bihia 
estate and hence known as the Bihia mills. Some years indeed 
elapsed before their great superiority over the rude machines in 
use was recognized; but the ryot in sioite of his conservatism 
learnt to appreciate their advantages; their popularity is now 
firmly established; and the old fashioned appliances which neces¬ 
sitated the cutting up of the eane and extracted a mere fraction 
of the juice are now no longer seen. 

The cultivation of poppy has on the other hand decreased, as 
year by year it is becoming leas profitable to the ryots. The plant 
is delicate; a thoroughly favourable year comes only at imcortain 
intervals; and the cultivators have had to contend with a number 
of bad seasons. There is accordingly a marked tendency to with¬ 
draw from an industry so precarious and to substitute tho more 
robust cereals or such paying orops as sugarcane, chillies and vegeta¬ 
bles. This movement has been quickened by the fact that the value 
of cereals has increased of recent years, while the price paid for 
the crude drug remains stationary; and in the last decade the area 
under poppy has decreased from 30,000 to 16,000 acres (1903-04). 

An experimental farm of 30 acres is maintained at I)umraon, Iniiwovod 
at which experiments with manures and new varieties of orops are 
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conducted; but oven in the neighbouring villuges the cultivators 
are slow to profit by the results attained. Practically the only 
innovation which has found favour' with the people is the Bihia 
sugarcane mill mentioned, above. 

Prom the figures given in the Appendix it will be seen that 
little advantage has been taken of the Land Improvement and 
Agi’icultiuista’ Loans Acts; the only period during which any large 
sum was advanced was that of the last famine, when Es. 76,000 
was paid to cultivators rrnder the latter Act. These advances are 
devoted to the purchase of seed, while those made under the 
Land Improvement Act are spent in gilanddsi, i.e,, the maintenance 
and I’cpair of artificial embankments and reservoirs. 

The cattle raised in the district are generally of a very medi¬ 
ocre stamp; little or no care is taken in selecting bulls for breed¬ 
ing, immature or poor specimens being used; and tlm Brahmani, 
or dedicated, bulls are usually no better than their fellows, though 
the freedom with which they are allowed to graze keeps them in 
better condition. The stock has little chance of improvement, as, 
besides tbe want of careful and systematic breeding, there is great 
difficulty in obtaining pasturage. The herds near the hills are 
driven up to the grazing lands on the plateau, but in the plains all 
the land available has been given up to cultivation; and the 
cattle have to be content with the scanty herbage found in. the arid 
fields, or are stall-fed on hhesari or chopped rice straw. Attempts 
have been made to improve the strain; a IIiss5r bull is kept on 
the Government ■ estate of Nasriganj, his services being given 
free; and the ryots readily buy the cattle bred from the bulls at 
tbe Buxar central jail. Apart, however, from the question whether 
heavy Hissar bulls are fit for serving the light and often feeble 
cows indigenous to the country, these hulls only affect the strain 
of cattle in the neighbourhood; and it is reported that no general 
improvement in the stock can be ohseiwed. 

Buffaloes are employed for agricultural purposes and for other 
slow draught work, hut chiefly for the milk which they yield in 
large quantities. Pigs of the trsiial omnivorous Icind are kept by 
the lowest castes; and goats are bred in almost every '^ullage. 

Tlie district contains one Yeteriuary Dispensary at Dumraon, 
which carries on a useful work and is much appreciated by the 
public. The moat prevalent disease among cattle is rinderpest, 
which was particularly rife in 1904-05, when it caused no less 
than 4,226 deaths. 

The only forests in the district are those scattered over the 
Haimur hills; the growth, however, is not luxuriant, and there 
is now no large timber left. The first soientifio examination of 
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these forests appears to have been made in 1872, when an officer of 
the Forest Department visited the plateau. The result was dis¬ 
appointing ; not one tree was met with from which a 20-foot 
beam could he out ; the height and girth of most of the trees 
were small, and it was reported that the timher was not worth 
conserving. The local officers thereupon pointed out that owing to 
the absence of any sj^stem of conservancy in the jiast, the forests 
had suffered from reckless clearance and repented conflagrations, 
and they urged that it was advisable to develop what remained 
and to stop the indiscriminate destruction which was going on. 
As a result of this representation, an Assistant Conservator was 


sent in 1876 to re-examine the tract ; and he reported that 
though the forest on the EoMas plateau was inferior, the slopes 
were fairly wooded, hamhoos were plentiful, and the mixed forest 
contained a fair amoiin fc of sida, persai\ Jchair and ebony. On the 
Debal table-land sal and a considerable growth of ebony was 
found, and the Bana-i-Khoh valley contained an ebony forest 
in wbioh that tree grew to fine dimensions. None of the blocks 
contained much large timber, but there was a fair amount of 


young growth ; and it was held tliat large timber would be pro¬ 
duced if the forests were protected against reckless ontting. The 
Conservator accordingly recommended that they should be reserv¬ 
ed; and Government, having decided to reserve an area of 38 
miles divided into 4 bloohs (theBobtas plateau, the Eohtas slopes, 
the Behai plateau and the Bans-i-Khoh), a notificatioii was issued 
in September 1876 declaring them Forest Reserves, It was subse¬ 
quently ascertained, however, that this notifloation included areas 
which were not the property of Government; and it was nooord- 
ingly cancelled in 1879. Since that time nothing has been done 
^stematically to protect and develop the natural forest growth, 
e southern half of the Eohtas plateau is almost completely 
enuded, and even the northern part is very poorly stocked; 
It 18 covered for the most part with soriih jungle and there is 
no continuous area of large timber ; but some fine trees grow 
which give the grounds a park-like a,ppoarauce. 
the sal ffi there are some patches of fair timber, but 

enarlp^ and of small dimensions, and the old trees arc 
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IBEIGATION. 

The agricultural prosperity of the district depends on artificial 
irrigation, -without which many tracts would be uncultivated 
waste, and the land would be unable to grow sirffloient food-crops 
to sustain its population. The three great sources of irrigation 
are aharas or artificial reservoirs, wells and the Son Oanals, all of 
which help to supplement the natural supply of water and to 
compensate for its inadequacy or untimely distribution. 

The system of irrigation by means ot aharas is an indigenous 
method which has been practised from time immemorial, and was 
clearly developed in order to make the moat of a limited rainfall. 
The country slopes gradually from the south-east eomer of the 
district towards the west and north, with an average fall north¬ 
wards of 3 feet in the mile, The rain-water quickly runs off this 
slope; the soil, which consists of old alluvium, is unable to absorb 
or retain it; and the oultivation of the rice crop, on which the 
welfare of the people depends, would be impossible, if the water 
were not impounded. This is effeoted by means of low embank¬ 
ments thrown up in the depressions lying between the ridges and 
gentle undulations '«’hioh break tho surface of the oountry. The 
long shallow tanka thus formed, which are known as aharas or 
klm%&nas (reservoirs), constitute artificial oatohmmrt hasius which 
receive the water coming down from the adjacent lands, and by 
intercepting the line of drainage, prevent it from flowing off to 
the north and leaving the soil devoid of moisture. Their utility is 
•further increased in some cases by long water channels {pains), 
constructed to the nearest stream or ■v\’aler-coui’se, which lead into 
them the water which would otherwise flow past the fields, and 
thus make them the receptacle of all the water available in the 
neighbourhood. These reservoirs contain a store of water which 
in years of ample and well distributed rainfall is available when 
the crops moat need it, i.e., in Juno to July, when it is absolutely 
essential for transplanting the paddy, and during the lunar 
asterism of the Salhiya, in the end of September and beginning 
of October, when abundant moisture is required for swelling out 
and maturing the ripening grain. At these periods, and also at 
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any otker time -when the rainfall is insuffioient for the crops, the 
■water is let out from the ahard and distributed among the fields; 
and these again are enclosed by low banks (kidri), -which retain 
the rain-water or that brought in from the ahara, and pre-vent its 
escaping until the crop has been thoroughly watered. 

The system, though not so complete and extensive as in the 
neighbouring district of Qaya, eerves a very large area, estimated 
approximately at 600,000 aores. It is admirably adapted for 
a country with the natural features possessed by Shahabad, but 
depends for its success both on an adequate rainfall and on the 
proper construction and maintenance of the embankments com¬ 
posing the aharas. These earthworks are suhjeot to continual 
wear and tear, and are liable to bo swept away by a rusb of water 
if the rainfall is excessive; and the w’eak point of the system is 
that only too often they are allowed to fall to ruin, owing either to 
careless husbandry, or to the neglect and apathy of the landlords 
where the bhaoli system prevails and the zamindars are reBponsiblo 
for their upkeep. The esseulial features of this indigenous methc^ 
of irrigation and the defect mentioned above attracted the notice 
of Buchanan Hamilton in the beginning of the 19th oentury; 
and his description is, to a large degree, as true to-day as at the 
time when it was written. According to his account, “ Whore 
the assessment has been so high as to excite industry, all along the 
gentle declivities at some distauce from tho village have been 
drawn ditches which serve ns reservoirs, receiving the water above 
and collecting it for the supply of the fields below in occasional 
droughts. The fields below are, therefore, usually cultivated 
with rice, while those between the reservoirs and the villages are 
cultivated with crops that come to maturity in spring and do not 
require so much water as rioe does/’ The lower parts are, ho 
states, usually called keyari {kidri) or lauds divided into plots 
for preserving water; and the higher parts tar {tdl), i.e., the land 
immediately above the reservoir, which is always covered with 
water in the rainy season and is cultivated as soon as tire water is 
let out. Both these classes of land were usually let for a share of 
the crop and generally were very carelessly cultivated ; while the 
forming or repairing of the reservoirs having been negleoLcd in 
many parts, the crops so often failed that much had either boon 
altogether neglected or had been allowed to run waste. In thoso 
parts in which the reservoirs were neglected, the villages stood at 
great distances, and the ground, except in their immediate 
vicinity, whether high or low, was only cultivated oooasionally 
and with poor crops of pulse or linseed that did not require 
watering. Snob a failure to keep up the embankments must 
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even in his time have been very marked, as elsewhere in describ¬ 
ing rice as the principal orop of the district, he remarks that the 
neglect of some zamindars in repairing the reservoirs on their 
estates had diminished the extent of rice cultivation and very 
much reduced tho produce of that grain. 

Well water is used very largely for the irrigation of poppy, 
sugarcane, wheat and other cold-weather crops; and in 1901 it 
was estimated that 203,000 acres were irrigated from this source. 
The methods of drawing and distributing it are those common 
to the whole of Bihar, and here, as elsewhere, the moat 
usual contrivance for lifting the water is the or lever. 

This oonaists of an upright post which serves as a fulornm 
on which a beam works; at one end it is weighted with a log, 
stone or mass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a 
bucket attached, which, when not in use, rests above the well. 
When water is reqrrired, the cultivator prills down the rope 
tin the bucket is immersed; as soon as the tension is relaxed, 
the weight attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself; 
the water is then emptied and led by narrow channels into the 
fields. Irrigation by means of the moi (leather bucket) is much 
rarer. When this method is employed, water is raised by a large 
leather bucket secured to a rope, wbioh passes over a rude wooden 
pulley supported by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of 
a pair of bullocks. These supply the motive power, for as soon 
as the bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, 
varying in length with the depth of the well, and thus bring it 
to the surface. One man is required to look after the bulloolrs, 
and another is stationed on the well to let down the mot and empty 
it when it comes to the surface. 

Two other contrivances for raising water may also be men¬ 
tioned here, the don and the snir. The don is a boat-shaped 
wooden scoop, attached at one end to a lever which has its fulcrum 
a little to the side, tho lever being weighted at the other extremity 
with mud, This maohine is used for lifting water either from 
the reservoirs {ahards) which are so numerous in the district or 
from a lower to a higher channel, where water is plentiful and 
the elevation small. The mir is used when the quantity of 
water remaining is small; it is a triangular basket made of 
bamboo with the edges raised on two sides; cords are attached 
to each angle, and these are held by two men, one standing on 
either side of the ditch from which the water has to he raised. 

The two sources of artificial irrigation just mentioned are, 
however, of minor importance as compared with the Son canal 
system, which has by far the greatest value as a factor making 
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for the prevention of famine and the maintenanoe of continued 
prosperity among a people so dependent on agriculture and so 
vitally afieoted by tbe vicissitudes of the seasons. 

The idea of constracting works wMcli would irrigate the dis¬ 
tricts bordering on the Son originated in 1853 with the late Colonel 
0. H. Dickens, who recommended to Government the construction 
of a series of reservoirs along the foot of the hills to catch the 
surface drainage and of canals to lead it over the plains country 
for use during the dry months. Subsequently, as the result of 
further investigation, he was convinced that the Son should be the 
source of supply and that the reservoir scheme was of secondary 
importance; and the subj ect was under discussion for several years, 
the preparation of detailed surveys and estimates being seriously 
interfered with by the Mutiny. Dinally, the Government of India 
decided that the execution of the project should be left to private 
enterprise, and it was offered to, and accepted by, the East India 
Irrigation and Canal Company which had already undertaken the 
Orissa and Midnajiore canal works. In 1868, however, the iutorest 
of the Company was bought hy Government for 10^ lakhs, aud 
the work of construction was commenced in the following year. 
Sufdcient progress had heen made in 1873 to allow of water being 
supplied, through outs in the hanks of the Arrah canal, to relieve 
the drought of that year ; the canals were completed a few years 
later, and from the year 1876-77 water was supplied on payment 
of rates in a regular manner. They carry a maximum volume 
of 6,350 cubic feet per second, and about 80 per cent, of tiro 
irrigation lies in the Shahahad, 11 per cent, iu the Gaya, and 
9 per oent. in the Patna distriot. 

The system derives its supply from an aniout aoross the Son O.mul 
at Dehri, and the general plan of the works comprises a 
Western canal, branching off from it on the left hank, and a Main 
Eastern oanal branching off on the right. The aniout or weir, 
which is 12,469 feet long, oonsists of a mass of rubble stouo laid 
to a uniform slope and stiffened by walls of masonry founded on 
shallow wells. Scouring sluices are provided at either flank; aud 
these are fitted with gates which can be opened or closed at any 
state of the river other than high flood. By moans of tUoso gates 
the level of the water in the pool above the weir can be kept at 
tile height required to feed the canals. The total cost of the 
anient, wbioh was begun in 1869 and finished in 1875, amounted 
to about 16 lakhs of rupees. 

The total length of the main canals is 218 miles, of tire branoli 
canals 149 miles, and of the distributaries 1,217 miles ; aud iu 
Shahahad there are 132 miles of navigable canals, 149 miles of 
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canals used for irrigation and 879 miLea of distributaries. The 
area provided with, distributaries in this district is 1,813 square 
miles, the gross area commanded (2,074 square miles) being 
roughly a triangle having Dehri for its apex, the Bast Indian 
Railway from Koelwar to Chausa for its base, and the river Son 
and Panjraon branch canal for its sides. The Main Western canal 
supplies the Arrah, the Buxor and Ohausa canals, which all branch 
ofi within the first 12 miles, and is continued for a total distance 
of 22 miles, as far as the Grand Trunk Road, 2 miles beyond 
Sasaram. Its prolongation for a further distance of 50 miles to the 
frontier of the district, towards Mirzapur, was commenced as a 
rehef work during the scarcity of 1874-75, but was never com¬ 
pleted. The chief engineering work is the syphon-aqueduct of 
25 arches, by which the Kao, a formidable hill torrent, is carried 
under the canal. The Arrah canal branches off from the Main 
Western canal at the 5th mile, and follows the course of the Son 
for 30 miles, when it strikes northwards, running on a natural 
ridge past the town of Arrah, and finally after a total course of 6O5 
nulea it falls into the Gangi Nadi, a local stream flowing into the 
Ganges. It is designed for navigation as well as irrigation, but 
owing to shoals at the point of junction with the main stream of 
the Ganges, navigation along the Gangi Nadi is ouly possible 
during the flood season. To overcome the total fall of 180 feet, 
13 looks were constructed, one of which has since been abandoned. 
Besides four principal distributaries, its main offshoots are the 
Bihia canal, 31 milea long, and the Dumraon canal, 40 miles long. 
The Busar canal, which is also intended for navigation, leaves 
the Main Western canal at its 12th mile, and communicates with 
the Ganges at Buxar, after a oomne of 46 miles; its main branch, 
known as the Chausa canal, has a length of 40 miles. The total 
fall is 159 feet, which is overcome by 12 looks. 

When the construction of the canals was in progress, sanguine 
hopes of the revenue they would yield were entertained, but tbe 
event has proved the fallacy of these early forecasts. In 1875 a 
yearly irrigated area of 1,043,680 acres was anticipated, and it 
was estimated that the net profits would amount to Rs. 20,40,630 
and yield a return equal to 8’3 per cent, on the capital outlay. It 
was expected that there would he a large return from navigation 
receipts; and a considerable sum (estimated at Rs. 66,86,606 or 
one quarter of the whole capital outlay) was sacrificed in making 
the canals first class navigation lines. These hopes have been 
falsified; the supply of water from the Son has proved smaller 
than was anticipated, the maximum area ever irrigated being 
567,494 acres in 1901*02; in tbe five preceding years tbe average 
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iras only 463j 180 acres, and in 1903-04 it amounted to 506,803 
acres. At the same time, the reoeipta fi-om tolls have equally 
failed to realize the expeotationa originally entertained, and they 
have been still further reduced sinoe 1900 in oonaequenoe of the 
oonsti’uotion of the Mughalsarai-Gaya Railway line. During the 
four years previous to the opening of that line the navigation 
receipts averaged Es. 87,600; hut they fell to Es. 36,507 in 
1900-01, and in 1903-04 amounted to only Es. 22,708. The 
result has bean that these works, so far from being remunerative, 
have hitherto imposed a large recurring charge on the State. At 
no time has the rate per cent, on the capital outlay exceeded 3'27, 
a figure reached only in 1902-03 ; and at the end of 1903-04 the 
total capital outlay amounted to Ra. 2,67,22,648, while the net 
revenue for that year was Es. 7,86,312, yielding a return of only 
2‘94 per cent. The interest charges exceeded the net revenue by 
Es. 2,19,49,923, and during the tbi’ee preceding years the average 
annual excess of interest charges over net jevenue amounted to 
Es. 3,99,859, 

This loss, however, is compensated for by the great benefits Effouia o f 
they have conferred on the tract which they serve. They have 
afforded it absolute protection against famine; they have inoreasod 
the profits of cultivation; and they have enlarged the material 
resources of the community. Even if only their value as protec¬ 
tive works and the insurance they afford against famine are con¬ 
sidered, then’ construction has been fuUy justified. The oatohinont 
areas of moat ahards are small, seldom extending far beyond the 
village boundary, and, as they depend largely for their utility 
on the rainfall, the supply is uncertain and very often insulll- 
cient. The constant and ample supply of oanal water available 
from the end of June to October presents, therefore, advantages 
which cannot well be overrated, especially as these reservoirs are 
liable to fail j ust when they are most, needed, in the beginning 
or end of the season. The result is that when rainfall is deficient 
or ill-distributed, the ryots are dependent on the water furnished 
by the canals, from which they can rely on obtaining enough to 
save their crops. 

Notwithstanding occasional years of scarcity and consequent ProUotlon 
distress, there is no record of any famine having ever occurred 
along the tract of country watered by the oanols; and in spite of 
the fact that the area irrigable has been found to bo .much less 
than was originally contemplated, it is still suEBoient in years of 
deficient rainfall to supjplement, to a large extent, the failure of 
the crops in those portions of the district which the canals do 
not touch, Their great value in this respect has been strikingly 

F 
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demonstrated on several occasions. Diijiirg tho famine of 1873-74, 
even thougli the canals were not completed, the water which 
was Bupirlied gratuitously from them caved a largo portion of 
the crops. lu 1877, a year of scanty rainfall, the prospects 
were so gloomy that, with a view simpoly to tho production of more 
food, it was decided, at a certain sacrifice of revenue, to reduce 
the water-rate for the rice crop from Es. 2-8 to Eo. 1 an acre; 
and this measure led to a considerable demand for water, and 
the irrigated khavif rice proved a bumper crop. Again in 1888-89, 
distress and scarcity would have been the inevitable result of 
the total failure of the rains in September omd October but for 
these irrigation works; all the a/saras, except those with a large 
catchment area, dried up; the rice crop watered from them 
yielded an outturn of only a epuarter of that given by the crops 
on canal irrigated lands; arrd the area irrigated from the canals 
was only ohoumsoribed by the supprly avahable. Finally, in the 
last famine of 1896-97, the portion of the district served by the 
canals was entirely protected by the network of distributaries 
and village channels and remained immune from famine, when it 
attacked a large area which had not the benefit of this system of 
inigation. 

Another noticeable instance of the benefits conferred by the 
Son Canals is the way in which they have revolutionized the 
cultivation of the distriot and increased tho production of the 
valuable rice crop. Before the inoeprtion of tho system, the ryots 
were dependent on wells and ahnras; tho manual labour involved 
by the first method was immense; and, as has been already shewn, 
the second depends largely for its rrtility on the rainfall, Oroprs 
requiring large suppEes of water, such as rice and sugaroane, 
were precarious; and the cultivators depended on a vast variety of 
inferior ones, which yielded a scanty outturn. Wherr the canals 
were in course of construction, it was found that the lands 
commanded were about equally divided betvi sen o'cibi or winter 
crops and hliatif, which embraces the wet crops and consists almost 
entirely of rioc. The canals and distributaries were ordiuaiily run 
on the ridges, the lands bordering which, being dry, were uairally 
cultivated with rabi crops, while the Jthrirlf croprs lay at a lower 
level in the valleys between the ridges; and it was anticipated 
that the chief demand for water would he for the former crops. 
As soon, however, as irrigation from the canals was commenced, 
there was a raprid change in the oharaoter of the cultivation and 
the growth of rics increased enormously. This change has steadily 
gone on up to the present lime; and wherever canal water is 
regularly available, rabi oropis have to a great extent given place 
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io rice. The character o£ the soil and the presence or absence of 
wells appear to liave had little or no effect on this result, wliioh 
apparently was due simply to the possibility of securing a full and 
legular supply of water without the labour of well irrigation, 

The extent to which the area under irrig’ation has increased 
and cultivation has deyelopod will be sutBcicntly demon¬ 

strated ly the fact that whereas in 1881-82 the area under hharlf 
was only 98,600 acres and that tinder mbi crops was 36,800 acres, 
in 1901-02 nearly 60 pier cent, of the whole irrigation was 
deroted to the kharif crop); while in 1903-04 the land on which 
kharlf was grown amounted to as much as 369,000 acres, and 
110,000 acres were under rahi, the average area of each oropi 
in the preceding o years being 323,600 and 123,800 acres res¬ 
pectively, In Shahabad alone out of 399,100 acres irrigated 
from the canals in 1903-0-1, no less than 281,680 acres were under 
khavif, 22,406 acres were under hot-weather orops, pn-incipaally 
sugarcane, and 95,100 acres produced rahi crops. It is, at first 
sight, astonishing that the khavtf iriugation is not even more 
extensive than it is, as it is estimated that altogether 707,360 
acres are annually irrigable in this district, hut this is due to the 
method of oultivation followed during the HathiyA asterism, i.o., 
the period generally falLiug between the 26th September and the 
10 th October. It is the universal practice of the oultivators to 
run the water off the rice-fields in September, and aftor this the 
crops must get at least one watering during the 14 days covered 
by the Eathiya. If there is good rain then, the rice will 


matiu’e unaided; hut if on the other hand there is no rain, the 
demand for canal ii'rigation is great. The capacity of the canals 
is thus measured by the maximum area they oan irrigate at 
this pceriod, and it is of no avail irrigating to their full oaptaoity 
during Iuly and August, if they cannot water the same area at 
this most critical pieriod in the agricultural year. 

The whole system is under the control of a Superintending 
Engineer, who is assisted by two Exeoutire Engineers in charge of ndmiiua 
Divisions. The latter are responsible for the maintenanoo of the 
canals, the conduct of irrigation operations and assesBrnenta, and a 
sepiarate establishment is entertained for the collection of the 
revenue. Eor this pjurpose, there is a revenue division in charge 
of a Special Depmty Collector, wbo sees to the oolloction of water- 


rates under the orders of the iSuperintending Engineer. Tlio 
irrigated area under long leases is divided into blocks, tlio lease 
of all the lands in each block being arranged so as to lapiso in 
the same year; and in fixing the pieriod of the loasos efforts are 
made to see that leases for an egual area oxpjire each year. 


F 2 
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Applications for -water are made lay tke o-altivators on a pre- 
scrilaed form, tte year Taeing divided into three seasons, that is, 
hot weather, kharlf and rabi. A date is fixed for each season, 
and the lease or permit granted for that season is only in foroe 
for that particnlar period. Besides these season leases, there are 
long-term leases, or leases for a period of seven years, which 
pro-vdde for the supply of water during the kharif and rabi seasons 
only and are granted at a somewhat reduced rate. These long¬ 
term leases are only granted for compact hlooks defined hy well- 
marked houndaries of such a nature that the leased lands can he 
clearly distinguished from the adjoining nnleased lands, and also 
BO situated that nnleased lands will not he ordinarily irrigated by 
■water supplied for the land included in the block. These hound¬ 
aries are mentioned in the application for the lease, on receipt of 
■which a special report is submitted to the Sub-divisional Oanal 
Officer. If the lease is likely to he approved, he issues orders for 
the block to be measured, and a detailed Jchusra, or measurement 
of each cultivator’s holding, is then made. The lease and the 
khationi or demand statement are finally approved hy the Divi¬ 
sional Oanal Officer who issues the permit, hut heCore this can 
he done, every oultivator, who has fields within the block, must 
sign his name against the ar'ea which has been measured and 
which will be assessed in his name. In order to admit of a 
block getting water for the first season, a provisional permit 
is granted for the season on the area oiiginally appilied for; this 
pennit is canoelled when the long-lease permit is finally granted. 
Dields which cannot he ordinarily irrigated, or for which oanal 
water is not ordinarily required, oan he excluded from the block, 
such fields being duly noted in the k/tasm or measurement 
paper. In these long-term leases water-rates are charged for the 
area measured and accepted hy the cultivators, whether water is 
required or not; and the channel by -which the area is mlgated 
must he registered as well as the name of its owner. In rabi and 
hot-weather leases water is supplied on application, and water- 
rates are levied on the actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily 
on those specified in the application. In order to assist the Canal 
Department as far as pjossible in regulating and distrihnting the 
water to the different onltivators named in the leases, lamhardars 
or headmen are appointed j these ^are influential mon of the 
village, who are appointed in oonsultation with the onltivators 
ooncemed. Their duty is to assist in measurements, to give 
in the names of the cultivators of the different holdings, and to 
see that water is properly distributed over the leased oi’ea, Tor 
these duties they are paid a commiBsion of 3 per cent, of the 
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total aBsessment on long leasee and of 2 per cent, on season 
leases. 

There are five rates charged for the water supplied, viz., (1) Water- 
ra&i season leases from the 15th October to the 2Cth Mareh 
at Es. 2-8 an acre ; (2) hot-weather leases from the 25th March 
to the 25th June atEs. 4-S an acre ; (3) leases during the same 
period at Es. 2 for each watering ; (4) hharif season leases 
between the 25th June and the 25th October at Es. 4 an acre; and 
(5) seven years’ leases for block areas for any kind of crop between 
the 25th June and the 25th March in the next year at Es. 3 
an acre. When the long lease system was inaugurated, it was 
calculated that water would be given for 50 per cent, of the whole 
area of a village; and this portion was marked off into one or more 
well defined blooks, for the irrigation of which a charge was made 
at a reduced rate. The cultivator is supplied with water enough 
for his own block, but he may not use it beyond those limits; and 
it is, therefore, laid down that there must be a well defined 
village channel to conduct the water from the distributary, and 
that it is not to be allowed to escape to an ahcird. At first, when 
the canals were opened, water was allowed to fill up the aharas and 
to be drawn thence on to the fields, but as soon as water-rates were 
claimed, the ryots maintained that they had used only rain and 
not canal water ; and as their allegation could not be disproved, it 
was found necessary to discontinue the practice of filling ahards^ 

Of all these leases the most popular are the long leases, whioh 
are given only for the areas for which protection can be assured 
even in the driest years. The rates for this class of lease were 
originally fixed at a low figure, owing to the backwardness of 
the cultivators in resorting to canal irrigation and to the fact that 
the use of canal water is not indispensable in years of ordinary 
rainfall; the holders of these leases have preferential claims 
to water during periods of high demand such as occur in dry 
seasons; and, as the cultivators have been quick to recognize the 
advantages of the system, the area under long leases has steadily 
expanded, until at the present day 75 per cent, of the whole 
irrigated area receives water on long lease, and the demand for 
such leases cannot be fuEy met. 

This sketch of the irrigation system in Shahiihad would be 
incomplete without a reference to the proposal to extend irrigation 
works to the Ehabna suh-division. This suh-division, like a part 
of Sasaram, is beyond the reach of the Son waters; though 281,0 Ou 
acres are said lo he irrigated from private works, it is slEl 
much exposed to drought; and the barrenness of the fields is all 
the more striking from its contrast to the fertilo plains in the 
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neiglibourlioocl Tlie idea of utilizing the waters of the Karani- 
uasa to irrigate this area is no recent one, and more than a century 
ago the Collector of tlie district suggested the construction of 
sluices wdth canals leading into the interior. In 1870 the Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, left it on record that there was a magnificent 
site lor a k’ge reservoir; and more recently the Indian Irrigation 
Commission of 1901-03 urged the importance of conducting a 
survey of the upper portion of its course where it passes through 
the hills, though they could not admit that the liahility of the 
suh-division to famine was so great as to juBtify a large miremu- ^ 
iierative outlay. In accordance with this representation, a survey 
was carried out imder the orders of the Bengal Government, 
and a suitable site for a storage reservoir was selected. The 
drainage area was found to he 370 square miles, and it was 
estimated that, under the most advantageous conditions, the 
maximum irrigable area would be 50,000 acres. The cost of this 
reservoir alone was tahen at 65|lahha; and it was anticipated that 
the whole canal system would involve an expenditure of over 
Es, 1,28,00,000, that the revenue would not exceed Es. 1,15,000 
per annum, and that the annual loss to Government (excluding 
interest charges) would be Es. 2,17,000. It was considered that 
tbe necessity for irrigation was not so urgent as to justify the 
State incun'ing such a heavy reomriiig charge, and it was finally 
decided in 1904 not to proceed with the piojeot. 
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NATTjEAL calamities. 

It has already been explained that the low strip of country ProoBS. 
Ijnng to the north of the district between tlie embankment of 
the East Indian Eailway and the iiYei' Granges is liable to be 
inundated ewery year by the overflow of that river. These floods 
do no harm, and though cidtivation is impossible during the great 
agricultural season of the rains, this loss is more tlian compen¬ 
sated by the magnificent rabi crops produced in the cold weather 
from the fertilizing silt they leave. In the beginning of tbo 19th 
century, however, such inundations were far from harmless, and 
the loss of houses, land and other property was considerablo, In 
1802 three entire villages were destroyed by the oncroaohments of 
the Ganges, and the number of trees carried away into the Iriver 
constituted such a danger to navigation that the Collector of 
the district proposed that Government should authorize liini to out 
down all trees likely to be swept away during the ensuing rains. 

The most destructive inundations are caused by the Sonj 
and considerable damage has been done on various occasions 
in the low-lying plains of Shahabad by the flood water over¬ 
flowing the country between Nanaur and Arrah. Such extra¬ 
ordinary floods are fortunately of comparatively rare ooourronce 
and of very short duration. The most serious of those in the 19th 
century occiu'red in 1848, 1864, 1867, 1876, 1884, 1888, and 
1892; and finally the year 1901 witnassod the highest flood 
recorded in the district. The flood of 1864, though not so high 
as that of 184S when the flood-level at AkharpiJr reached 20 feet, 
spread over a vast tract of country; the wator I’ushing down 
from Akharpiu' overflowed tho hank of tlio river botwQO]i that 
place and Koelwar, and escaping inland towards Arrah through 
a depressed valley a quarter of a mile south o[ tho village of 
Bihiarah, inundated an area of 250 square miles. In 1876 tho 
flood Was even more severe; tho first spill ocourrod at Arndhari and 
cut tho Eaithi distributary, and below that spot the Koolwar distri¬ 
butary was breached in nino places. At Sundari tho flood finally 
rushed inland with overwhelming force and spread over tho face 
of the country ns far as Arrah, 8 miloa distant; on reaching the 
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last 3 miles o£ tile Arrala canal, it made a clean s-weep through 
the banks, breaking them in 17 places on the left and in 23 on 
the right side. It is prohable that only this sweeping away of 
the canal banks sayed the railway embankment, as between 
Eoeiwar and Arrah there was not sufficient waterway to carry ofi 
the water. No lives were lost, but great damage was done to 
property in the town of Ai'rah and in the neighbouring pargmias. 
This flood, like its predecessors, was of short duration, as it 
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subsided 53 hours after its commencement; the inundation of 

1864 only lasted half as long ; 
while that of 1867 continued for 39 
hours. The highest flood-levels re¬ 
corded at Akbaipur during these 
four floods are shown in the margin. 

The great inundation of 1001 was due to a simultaneous rise of 
both the Son and the Ganges. On the 1st September tbe level of 
the Son at the Koelwar bridge was only 9 feet, but by the morn¬ 
ing of the 3rd idem it had reached the height of 17‘6 feet; and 
the river continuing to rise throughout the night and all through 
the next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented flood-level of 23 
feet by 2 a.m. on the 6th September. -At the same time owing 
to a high Himalayan flood, the Ganges was rising abnormally high, 
and on the morning of the 5th September the flood-level of that 
river also was higher than any previously recorded, the gauge 
at Digha reading 35T0 feet in the early morning and 36'60 at 
midday. The Son being thus unable to discharge the volume of 
its waters into the Ganges, forced its way over its western bank 
and poured over the low-lying lands towards Arrah. The canal 
bank was breached in several places; the flood poured into many 
parts of Arrah destroying some of the small hamlets on its 
outskirts; and the whole country between that town and the bed 
of the Son and on both sides of the railway line from Bihta was 
a sheet of water, which in some places attained a breadth of 17 
miles. No loss of life, however, occurred, and the number of 
cattle drowned was inoonsiderahle. House property on the other 
hand sufEered seriously, and it was reported that over 7,000 
houses were destroyed; some damage was done to the standing 
hhadoi crops, but this loss was more than compensated by the rich 
deposit of silt left by the receding waters and by the benefit done 
to the paddy, which in many parts was dying for want of Water. 
In the event, it was found only necessary to relieve some of the 
poorer classes whose houses and stocks of grain had been swept 
away; and Es. 819, which had been raised by public subsoa-iption, 
was distributed among them. 
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Droughts arising from deficient rainfall were frequent in I’amikbs. 
former years before the present extensive system of irrigation 
had been introduced and the means of communication improved. 

Four times in the deoade preceding the completion of the canals— 
in 1864, 1865, 1866 and 1869—droughts seriously affected the 
general harvest and twice culminated in scarcity, while the bad 
state of communications in the interior aggravated the local 
distress. 

The first of these was the famine of 1866, which, coming as it Pamino of 
did after the resources of the poorer classes had been exhausted 
by bad harvests in the two pDrevioua years, caused considerable 
loss of life. With the exception of the strip of country lying 
between the line of railway and the river Ganges, which is 
subject to inundation and retains sufficient moisture for the 


growth of spring crops, and of an area of about 750 square miles 
in the south, which receives the drainage of the Kaimur hills, 
the district generally suffered in both these years from insufficient 
rainfall; and in parcjanas Chaiisa, Pirn, Chainpur, Nanaur and 
Panwar the rice crop on which the country mainly depends is said 
to have failed to the extent of from five-eighths to tbree-fourths 
of the outturn of an average season. The failure of the orops 
in 1864 led to the rapid exhaustion of local stores of grain; and 
towards the end of 1865, the district, which in ordinary years 
exports to a considerable extent, was mainly dependent on imported 
grain for the support of its population. The almost complete 
failure of the rice crop in 1866, therefore, immediately caused 
very general and severe distress ; the price of all cereals rose to 


more than double the rates prevaiKng at the oorresponding 
period in 1863; whilst fourfold the customary rates were 
demanded for barley, peas and gram, which are much con¬ 
sumed by the poorest classes. No special relief measures were 
commenced, however, till the beginning of June 1866, when 
employment was given to the distressed labouring classes’ in the 
repair of roads in the sub-divisions of Sasaram and Bhabua; 
and m July relief committees were opened at the head-quarters 
stations and at six other places. The average daily number of 
persons relieved when the distress was greatest amounted in 
August to 2,480, and in September to 2,979, while the average 
number of persons employed in road repairs was 868 in the 
former and 1,662 iu the latter month. Government reUef 
measures were supplemented by private liberality ; but the number 
of deaths from starvation, as reported by the police, amounted 
to 3,161, and this figure is believed to he far below the actual 
number. There can he little doubt but that relief was both 
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inadequate and muoli too long delayed. The people suffering 
the greatest distress were spread over an area of upwards of 1,000 
square miles; to relieve these, only seven centres were established, 
exclusive of those at Arrah, BibiganJ and Busar, which were 
too distant to apply local relief to what may be termed the 
famine tract; and the pauper population had been reduced to 
the extremity o£ striving to supqiort life on roots, leaves and 
grass before any measures were adopted for their succour. The 
highest price of rice during this famine is reported to have 
been 9 seers a rupee. 

The scarcity of 1869, following as it did a succession of bad 
years, also caused much distress in Shahabad, and was aggravated 
by the badness of the roads. Relief measures had to be organized, 
the able-bodied being employed on the roads, while the old and 
infirm were formed into beggar squads, who were paid daily for 
such light work as their infirmities enabled them to perform. 

The next great famine from which the district suffered 
occurred after an interval of only 5 years, during which the peojple 
had bad little time to recover from the previous soardty. The 
year 1873 w'as the last of a series of three years which were 
marked by abnoimal rainfell and generally unusual weather. 
The year 1871 was unusually wot; the following year was equally 
dry; while in 1873 the rainfall was deficient almost beyond 
precedent; the registered fall at Arrah in these 3 years being 
62'43, 34*64 and 32*95 inches, respectively. Notwithstanding 
the abnormal char’aoter of the weather in 1871 and in 1872, the 
crops in those years were good. In 1871 the heavy and early 
rains so retarded the transplantation of rice that at one time 
there were grave apprehensions regarding the outturn of the 
crops; hut these forebodings were later on replaced by more 
eanguine e.xpectations, which were eventually realized. In 1872 
the rainfall, though deficient, was so seasonably distributed that 
there resulted a good hhadoi crop, and a fair winter rice and rabi 
crop. In fact, the condition of the district in the summer of 1873 
was much as usual, and it entered unweighted into the struggle 
which ensued. The summer and autumn rains of 1873 were 
deficient by 14J inches, and this deficient fall, unlike the almost 
equally short fall in the preceding year, was most unfavourably 
distributed. The rains commenced late, were ooiicentrated in 
Inly and August, and ceased altogether early in September at 
that most important period of the year when the rice-plant shoot¬ 
ing into ear requu-es abundant moisture to fill out and develop 
the grain, The early rice croqj of 1873 turned out to he only 
one-fourth of an average crop, while one-eighth of tlio great 
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winter rice crop alone was saved. Tlie anxiety and susjieuse 
wliicli afEected tlie publics mind in tbe closing daj^s of 1873 and 
tlie eonimencement of 1874 were naturally reflected in the condi¬ 
tion of trade. The disastrous season of 1865-66 was within the 
vivid reoolleotion of moat people; and the remernbranoe of it, 
amid circumstances of seuson even more disastrous, had a marked 
eifeot on prices, and especially on the price of rice, which in 
February 1874 ranged higher than it did at the correspconding 
period of 1866. The energy displayed by private enterprise was 
marvellous. The railwa 3 '’ poured grain into the district from 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. Iii the months of 
January and February, Shahabad received 2,866,766 matinds, or 
102,305 tana, of food-grain, exclusive of 3,332 tons oonsigned by 
Government j but much of this was despatched across the river 
to Saran, and some found its way into Qajm district, Frojn 
the unfinished channels of the Son Canals 159,000 acres of land 
in this dislrict and in Gaya were irrigated, and 70,000 tons 
of w'infcer and spring grain, which would otherwise 2 ’i’ohably 
have perished, were saved. In the existence of these works 
Shahabad possessed an advantage over all other distressed disiriois, 
except Saran, as they afforded organized labour at a time when 
organized labour was not procurable elsewhere, and in this way 
had a very beneficial effect on the condition of the district. 
Put in spite of these advantages, prices continued to rise till Jiuie, 
when common rice stood at 10 seers to the rupee. It would 
indeed have gone very much higher hut that in March and AiU'il 
an abundant harvest of wheat and pulses was reaped. These 
crops, which from the commencement promised more favourably 
in Shahabad than elsewhere in the Patna Division, were above 
the average in the Arrah and Buxar suh-divisions, where the crojis 
on the river-side lands were particulaily good ; and in other jiarts 
they yielded a good outturn. Prices, however, remained through¬ 
out the year from SO to SO per cent, over normal rates—a state 
of things necessitating the continuance of relief woiia. As far 
as charitable relief, however, was concerned, Government found 
that, having due regard to the claims of the aged and indigent, to 
whom such exceptional jn-ices meant the denial of piivaie chazlly, 
it could transfer 1,300 tons of the original cousigmuont for 
Shahabad to other more distressed districts. 

During the famine 287 tons of rice were dietributed in 
charitable relief; 645 tons were paid as wages of labour ; 168 tons 
were advanoed as loans; and 3,163 tons were sold, for cash. Besides 
this, .Its. 33,666 was distributed in charitable relief, its. 17,4.37 was 
advanced on loan and Us. 1,89,373 paid away as wages. In 
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January 2,227 labourers were employed daily on relief works 
6,290 in April, 10,074 in May, 4,407 ia July and 2,996 in Sep¬ 
tember, when this form of relief was closed. In the beginning 
of May cbaritable relief began to be given freely, 2,361 persons 
being daily supplied wilk food at that period and 3,166 towards 
the end of that month. The number fell to 647 in the middle of 
June, but rose to 2,965 in the middle of July and continued near 
this high average till the end of September, after which month 
little relief of this land was called for. The autumn and 
winter crops in 1874 yielded full harvests, though an extraordi¬ 
nary flood of the Dargauti river burst through the Grand Trunk 
Road and did considerable damage. The spring crop of 1875 was 
above the average and the effects of the scarcity soon disappeared. 

Owing to the protection afforded by the irrigation works, a 
interval ensued before Shahabad again felt the stress of 
famine; and it was not till 1896-97 that any portion of the 
district again suffered from a calamity of this nature. The 
rainfall in the preceding year was very deficient, especially in 
the Sasaram and Bhabua sirb-divisions, and the whole district 
received only 71‘4 per cent, of the normal fall. A very large 
tract, however, was served by irrigation from the Son Canals, 
and the greater part of the Sasarhm sub-division, the south of 
the Buxar, aud much of the Sadar sub-division were thus pro¬ 
tected; while in the high lands to the north, on wbiob rahi 
grows, the failure of the rains was not wholly disastrous as 
they received their full share of the winter showers. In the 
event, the hhadoi for the whole district was estimated at 7 annas, 
the aghani at 4 annas, and the ruhi at 11 annas of the normal 
crop, the total outturn being less than half of an ordinary year. 
Prices here, as elsewhere, ruled very high, hut considerable stocks 
were held by the oultivators; and eventually no part was really 
distressed except the Bhabua sub-division and the southern portion 
of the Sasaram sub-division, an area comprising 1,632 square 
miles and oontainiug a population of 382,000 souls. 

This tract consists of two sharply defined portions—the hills 
and the plains. The whole of the south, of the Bhahna sub¬ 
division and much of the southern portion of Sasaram is occupied 
by the Kaimur range with an area of 700 square miles and 
a population of 20,000 persons. Here the crops are poor and 
precarious, and depend greatly on the rains, for with the excep¬ 
tion of a few village wells and still fewer tanks there is no 
provision for a water supply. Food-supplies are brought up 
from the plains through difficult passes, which, always impassable 
for wheeled traffic, become closed even to pack-bullocks when 
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tke monsoon onoe sets in. Rice is tlie principal crop, but tbe 
people live from hand to month and are accustomed in time of 
dearth to eke out their subsistence with the products of the 
jungle; these natural resources stood them in good stead when the 
rice crops failed, and helped to alleviate the subsequent distress, 
The remainder of the distressed tract comprised the plains part of 
the Bhabua suh-divisLon and the Ohenari outpost in Sasaram. Of 
this, the portion falling north of the Grand Trunk Eoatl, in which 
rabi is mainly cultivated, was not severely affected, hut distress 
was much more acute iu the tract lying between that; road and 
the hills. This tract is characterized by very poor soil growing 
hardly ‘anything but aghani rice; there is little or no irrigation; 
the cultivators are inexpert and impoveiished; and the physique 
of the people is poor and their general condition had. 

In the affected area the harvests of 18D5-96 had been poor, 
and in 1896 the winter rice crop, on which the cultivators 
mainly depend, had an outturn of only 10 annas. This was 
succeeded by an equally poor rahi crop, as there was almost an 
entire absence of rainfall from October 1895 to June 1896 
the faU being only 0-26 inch; and the people could only 
hope to recover if the monsoon was up to its usual strength. 
These hopes were doomed to disappointment; at Bhabua there 
were only 18-82 inches as against a normal fall of over 40 inches • 
the rains praotioally stopped before the end of August; and the 
rice crop was a total failure. To add to the distress, the mbi 
harvest of 1896-97 was damaged by caterpillars and was only a 
6 to 7 annas crop, though even this poor outturn mitigated the 
severity of the famine in the Ohenari outpost and (he oouulry 
lying north of the Grand Trunk Eoad. 

The rains of 1896-97 began a fortnight late, not coramenoing 
till the last week of June, heavy rain followed enrly in July, and 
then two long periods of drought ensued, of about a month each, 
lasting till the middle of August and the middle of September* 
respectively. As day after day passed in July and early August 
with brilliant sunshine and no sign of rein, apprehension began 
to be felt, for the bhadoi was withering, the seed-beds of 
rice were drying up, and large tracts of rice land were still 
unplanted, while the broadcast rice was dying. By the middle 
of August, prices, though still low, had risen a couple of mevs 
and the absence of employment on agricultural operations was 
beginning to make its effects felt. Soon afterwards, however 
there was a good burst of rain, and though the deficiency was not 
made up, the outlook grew brighter and by the end of tho month 
prices were falling again, and the fear of immediate distress had 
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rliaappeared. But at this vovy time the second of the long periods 
of droiiglit liad already commenoed, marked by hot weather 
with dry west winds, and hardly any rain fell anywhere till the 
middle of Seplember: tliese eircumatanoes completely altered 
once more the aspect of affaira, and it beoatue apparent that 
nothing but good rain in the Ilathii/d asterisin (September 2Stli 
to October 8th) could save the rice and give suffioiont moisture 
for the rahi. 

These hopes proved delusive ; the Ilathiyd passed away with¬ 
out a drop of rain, the hot west winds continued, and a failure 
of the rice was assured. At the same time agents wore buying 
grain largely in all the big markets, with the ohjeot of exporting 
it to the westward, those who held stocks began to close their 
sales, and emigration was unnanally large. In these circam- 
stanoes, prices rose with a bound, and in the first few days of 
October there was great excitement and fear of grain riots, 
similar to those which had actually occurred shortly bofore this 
time in other parts of India. There was much apprehension in 
Arrah, where the dealers suspended retail sales, but no overt acts 
of rioting were committed, and after this violent rise prices 
steadied down, A fortnight later, wlien still no rain had fallen, 
there could he no doubt that tlie rice crop was doomed ; the i>rioe 
of rice had risen to 9 seers to the rupee; and by this time the 
south of the district was seriously aiSeoted. In the Bhabua 
sub-division there was a sudden increase of crime, several oases 
having ocourred in which the houses of the well-to-do people in 
a village were broken into and the grain stores oarried off; and 
at the end of the month it was decided to open relief works. 

Eice remained at famine prices, being sold during the greater 
part of the famine at 8 seors and falling from June to August 
1897 as low as 7 seers to the rapoo; and it was not found pDossible 
to close the relief works till July 1897. During this period 
altogether 560,031 adult males were employed on piece-work and 
175,105 on a daily wage, Es. 74,000 being paid as wages These 
works were supplemented by gratiiitous relief on a large scale; 
weekly grain doles were given from the second week of January 
1897 till the 25th September 1897; poor-hoirses and kitchens 
were opened; and, in all, 4,147,626 persons obtained gratuitous 
relief, the percentage of men, women and children being 19-2, 
46‘5 and 34‘3 respectively, and the amount expended being 
Es. 1,96,000. The daily average of persons in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4-47 per cent, of the population 
in the affected area, and the largest niimher gratuitously relieved 
at any one time amounted to 6-4 per cent, of the people. This 
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liigli percentage was due to several causes; the system of gratui¬ 
tous relief and the relief works were not thoroughly organi7jed 
till February 1S97, and the people were consequently in poor 
condition; large lunnbors of the bread-winners had left their 
homes; and finally the inhabitants of tlie country most severely 
affected are of poor physiquo, and among the men lamoneBs and 
paralysis are very common. The total cost of tlie lainino 
operations was Rs. 3,36,000, of which Its. 30,000 wms mot from 
District funds, and besides this the sum of Rs. 25,000, contributed 
by the Bengal Provincial Committee of the India Famine Relief 
Fund, was spent in relieving distressed ijairteinsZ/iii ladies, No 
deaths occurred from starvation, hut owing to the ravages of 
cholera and small-pox and to the greater prevalence of fever in 
the autumn of 1807, the mortality in the distressed area was 
nearly 31 per mille greater than in the whole di.strict. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

EENTS, WAGES AND PEIOES, 

Bents. Eents in Slidiabad generally vary according to the class of 
soil, and any attempt to deduce the prevailing rent rates is further 
complicated by the fact that rents are paid in kind throughout a 
considerable portion of the district. Enquiries were made on this 
point in 1895 by an ofldoer who was placed on special duty for this 
and other purposes, but the statistics obtained were fragmentary 
and of little importance; more recently the bakwava and settle¬ 
ment records were examined with the same object, but investiga¬ 
tion faded to elicit anything more definite as to the rents actually 
paid in irrigated and non-irrigated areas; and until a survey is 
conducted and a record of rights prepared under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, it is impossible to furnish any information as to 
rent rates on which reliance can be placed. It is, however, known 
that there has been a tendency to enhance the rents both in irri¬ 
gated and non-irrigated areas on acoount of tlie rise in the prices 
of the staple crops and the improvement of communications. The 
largest increase took place after the advent of the canals, and in 
1889 it was estimated that in the 13 years following their con¬ 
struction the enhancement amounted to 30 per cent. Enquiry has 
shewn that the iuorease in rent has been slightly greater in 
irrigated lands and villages than in those which obtain no irriga¬ 
tion from the canal system, hut that, on the whole, it has not been 
equal to the rise in the value of tlie food-crops obtained. In the 
last 30 years there has admittedly been a large rise in the price of 
grains, and the cash value of the produce of the fields has therefore 
increased oonsiderably; but cash rents have not advanced to a corre¬ 
sponding extent, and the growth in the value of the produce has 
outstripped whatever enhancement may have been made in them. 

Tbe marginally-noted figures show the rentals for the whole 
^ district as found at the road cess valuations at 
1877 ... S4,941660 ^ periods, viz., in 1877 just as the canals were 

1902 Siie 1890, in 1902 when a revalua- 

1904 78131,684 effected, and in 1904; they tend to 

show that the zammdars obtained a large 
increase in their rentals between 1877 and 1890, but that in the 
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next 14 years they obtained a oomparatively small addition to 
tbeir incomes. By far the greater part therefore of this increase 
appears to be due to the conversion of inferior and waste lands 
into rice-fields which took place on the opening of the canals, and 
not to a general enhancement of rents. A large portion of the 
enhanced rents have, moreover, been intercepted by the tenure- 
holders, of whom there are as many in this district as there are 
estates; while a considerable number of tenants are protected by 
custom from enhancement, such as gusashtdddrs, Brahmans and 
Eajputs, whose rent, unlika that of other ryots, does not depend 
on the fertility of their lands and who generally pay less than 
the lower castes. 

Rents are paid either in cash (nagdi) or in kind {bhdoli). The SrsTEita 
former system prevails everywhere in the case of special crops, 
such as poppy, sugarcane and potatoes, and is adopted for all 
crops throughout the northern parganas of the district. The 
latter system is common in the Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions, 
where it is a natural outcome of the indigenoirs system of irriga¬ 
tion prevailing in that portion of the district. 

It has already been explained that Shahabad owes not only its The bUoU 
fertility, but almost its very existence as an agrioultural country 
to artificial irrigation; and that extensive irrigation works are 
necessary to render rice cultivation possible. The construction of 
these works requires a large expenditure which the ryots them¬ 
selves would be unable to afford, and this duty has, therefore, 
necessarily devolved upon the only capitalist available, the 
landlord. "Without ahards, the tenant in many parts would get no 
rice crops; and on the other hand, if he paid a fixed cash rent 
to his landlord, the latter would be in a position to spend the 
money in other ways and to neglect the duty of throwing up 
embankments and keeping them in order. Custom has therefore 
decreed that these works shall he made and maintained hy the 
landlord, each tenant paying his quota of the expense by giving 
a certain proportion of the harvest as rent; the result of this 
arrangement is that the amount of the landlord's rent depends 
entirely on the extent to whioh he provides facilities for iiTigatiug 
the land. The actual produce of the land varies in proportion with 
the extent to whioh the zamindar inours expenditure on irrigation ; 
and rents are accordingly paid in kind for lands honefited by any 
irrigation works maintained either wholly or in part at the 
zamindar’s expense ; the profits of the latter are directly affected 
by the outturn, and an assurance is thus afforded that he will not 
negleot to spend money on their upkeep. In this way, if the 
landlord does not bear what are called gihnddzi charges, i.e,, does 

G 
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not maintain the reseivoirs properly, the crop is an entire failure 
and he gats nothing ; while if he spends an adequate amount on 
such -works, a good harvest is reaped and he gats a fair outturn 
for his outlay. 

The share whioh the landlord receives is determined either 
by daaahandi, or appraisement, or by hatai, i.e., by the actual 
division of the crops on the threshing-floor. In the former ease, 
the division of the produce has passed into an estimate of the 
value of the orop before it is cut, the produce of each field being 
estimated by appraisers (sdlis) -while the orop is standing. Before 
the landlord’s share is determined, a deduction is made from 
the whole estimated produce, whioh may be as low as 10 per cent,, 
but usually amounts to 20 per cent, of the whole ; and all the 
expenses of harvesting and the customary allowances made to 
village artisans, menials, &o., are supposed to bo paid from this 
deduotion. The landlord’s share, whieh is generally one-half 
of the balance, is handed over to him after the crop is threshed, 
either in grain or in oanh, and is usually equivalent to 40 per 
cent, of the value of the gross yield of grain estimated at the 
current village price at harvest time. 

When, however, either parly is dissatisfied with the estimate 
made by the appraisers, resort is had, even in villages in whioh 
the d&ndhmcli system is usual, to the other method of hcdai, or 
actual diviaon of the crops. Under this system, the harvesting 
expenses and village allowances are paid in kind, and a deduction 
of 5 per cent., or sometimes 10 per cent., of the remainder is mode 
in favour of the ryot hofore the groin is divided between the 
landlord and tenant. The deductions for harvesting expenses and 
village allowances vary very much, hut they are usually as 
follows:—(1) The reapers are allowed to take one out of every 20 
bojhda (sheaves) off the field; they have the privilege of choosing 
their own sheaves and of course select the largest; and besides 
this, each reaper takes one pSnjd (half a hojhd) on the last harvest 
day for every plough the ryot has. (2) One pa/ya per plough is 
given to each of the following village menials, &o.:—the Ohamar, 
Hajjam, Mali, Barhi, Bhat, Holalkhor and Br&hman priest, (3) 
One hojhd per plough is taken off the threshing-floor before thresh¬ 
ing commences by the Ohamar, Hajjam, Lobar and Barhi jointly. 
(4) One kachohd mannd in 21 is allowed after the grain is 
threshed and winnowed to those who perform those processes; 
and (5) two haelicha pciseri per 100 maunds are given to the 
priest, and also to the gorait, i.e,, one-half per cent, in all. 
Besides this, when the grain is heaped up for division after 
-winnowing, a portion, mixed wiih the dust of the threshing-floor 
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and tlie chaff, is leit aside for the ryot. This allowance (tan-agioar) 
represents about 5 per cent., or sometimes, when the ryot is 
influential or of high caste, as much as 10 per cent, of the grain. 

Taking all three harvests (aghaiii, hliadoi, and rahi) into oon- 
sideration, the oustomary deduotions are estimated to amount to 
19-56 per cent, of the grain yield, which is as a rule distributed 
as follows:— 


(«) Harvesting expenses 

Per cent. 

... 10-72 

{b) Oustomary village allowances 

... 4-67 

(fl) Tari-acjwar to the ryot 

... 4-17 


19-56 


The landlord’s share is oalcnlated on the balance (80‘44 per oent, 
of the jdeld) and is therefore the same whether it is arrived at by 
the cldnabandi or batai system. The division is usually half and 
half, but there is no uniformity in this respect, the landlord’s share 
in some villages being four-ninths, and in many seven-sixteenths, 
while in a few it is only two-fifths. There is, however, one 
cirouniatance which results in the landlord’s share being somewhat 
diminished, viz,, the custom by which the ryot gets all the straw and 
chaff; and conseijuently what they actually divide is 80 per oent. 
of the outturn of grain, and not 80 per cent, of the gross yield 
When, therefore, the landlord gets one-half, his share rejnesents 
40 per cent, of the outturn of grain; where it is four-ninths, ho 
gets SSj ; ■where it is seven-sisteentlis, the percentage is 35 ; and 
ivhere he gets two-fifths, his share represents only 32 per oent. of 
the grain yield. 

From the preceding account, it will be clear that the bhaoli Working 
system depends largely on the co-operation of landlords and f, 
tenants. For its complete success, it is necessary tliat the interests sya1«iu. 

0 oth parties should be identical, that the zamTndar should not 
e an absenteo landlord, and that he should consoientiously pro¬ 
vide the outlay of capital necessary to keep no or create mi 
adequate water-supply. In practice, however, the landlord often 
evades his shorn of the responsibility, and tlie oomplioated method 
0 appraisement and division naturally results in a vast amount 
of peculation and mutual -Motion. Endless bickerings are the 
rule, and tbs apportionment of the crop leaves a wide door open 
0 ran and oppression. Besides this, the system is open to 
e grave objection that it engenders Rlovenly cultivation. The 
incentives to industry are not so strong ns in tlie ease of nagdi 

a 2 
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land, as the tenant receiving only half the produce has only half 
the usual motirea for exertion, and will not devote time and 
trouble to improving the land. Even in the beginning of the 19th 
century, Buchanan Hamilton, noticing this feature of the system, 
observed that the peasant confined his attention to the valuable 
lands near the village for which he paid a money rent, and “ in 
the intervals of labour ” cultivated in a careless manner the lands 
let to bim for a share of the crops. This inefficient style of 
cultivation is much more marked on third and fourth-rate land 
than on the better qualities of soil; but even in the latter case the 
cultivator, tnowiug that he will not get all the profits of his 
industry, freqirently does not onre to turn np and pulverize the 
soil, apply manure, irrigate the crop, and generally take that 
trouble -which he would take had he not to share the increased 
yield with another. 

Money rents are, however, paid even in hJidoK villages for land 
growing crops which require special care and expense; and this 
is generally the case with all homestead land, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of special crops. On poorer soils which 
are difficult to work or irrigate, the economic disadvantages of 
the hhcioU system become more apparent, and land of this kind 
may sometimes remain uncultivated when a crop would have been 
brought to maturity upon it, were it liable to a fixed money-rent. 
These are grave defects; hut after all the bhaoU system is justified 
by necessity, it suits the circumstances of the people, and it is 
preferred by many ryots, because even if they get no crop, they 
pay no rent and are not harassed by arrears of rent in bad years. 

In Buchanan Harndton’s time this system prevailed all over 
Shihabad, but since then the greater part of the land has been 
converted into mgdi; and there is a steady tendency to convert 
produce rents to cash. The process is gradual; and even iu the 
canal irrigated area, many villages are still held entirely on the 
bhaoU tenure, while in many more produce rents are paid for 
large portions of the cultivated area, and especially for rice-growing 
land. On the whole, however, the change to cash rents is extend¬ 
ing steadily as the people realize the diffioulties and disadvantages 
inherent in snob a complicated method of rent recovery; the Son 
canal irrigation system, which affords the ryot a certain supply 
of water independent of the zamindar, has done much in this 
direction; and for the greater pnrt bhdoU rents are now paid either 
for inferior lands or only for those lands in which cultivation 
depends entirely on the landlord maintaining irrigation works. 

Statistics of the wages given for certain selected classes of 
labour and the rates current dm-iug the decade 1892—1902 will be 
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found in the Appendix. On the whole, there has been a rise in 
the price of labour during the last 30 years, which is probably 
due to a great extent to such special causes as the construction of 
the Son Canals and, more recently, of the Mughalsarai-Gaya line of 
railway. Before the opening of the canal works, masons, carpen¬ 
ters and blacksmiths received from 3 to 4 annas a day; but the 
demand for labour created by this scheme resulted in a con¬ 
siderable rise of wages. Masons began to e arn 4 to 4| annas, 
carpenters 4 to 6 annas and blacksmiths from 4| to 6 annas 
daily ; and sinulai'ly, unskilled labourers, who usually got from 
Ig to 2 annas, found that they could command 2 to 2\ annas 
as their doily wage. B'rom the table in the Appendix it will 
be seen that since that time wages have remained practically 
stationary, except when the oonstruction of the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya line created a special temporary demand for labour on a 
large scale. 

Generally speaking, however, skilled labour commands a some¬ 
what higher value in towns than it did formerly. Among masons, 
carpenters and blacksmiths the wage shows an upward tendency; 
the silversmith charges a higher rate for his workmanship; the 
shoemaker and the tailor have raised their tariff; and there is a 
similar tendency among domestic servants. The rise is small and 
gradual, but is observable all the same ; and it appears to be duo to 
a combination of circumstances such as the advance in the standard 
of comfort among natives of the better class, the increased use of 
machinery, and the growing number of well-to-do residents occupy¬ 
ing houses of more or less architectural pretensions along the line 
of railway. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much the 
same level from year to year ; and in the case of unskilled labour 
their measure is usually the minimum amount required to afford 
means of subsistence. Fortunately’’, however, wages in the villages 
are usually paid wholly or partly in kind; even the village artisan 
receives grain for the services he renders; and the field labourer 
generally gets the whole of his wage—usually 3 seers a day for a 
man, 2^ for a woman and for <a child—in one or other of the 
inferior grains such as millets or coarse unhusked rice. This 
system is particularly suited to an agricultural country like 
Shahabad as it has the advantage of being unaffeeted by any rise 
in the price of food-grains. "Whatever the fluctuations in the 
price of these in the market, the labourer’s wage remains the same. 

A statement of the prices current in each sub-division, during Pbiobs. 
the years 1893—1902 is given in the Appendix. It is interesting 
to compare these prices "with those obtaining a little more than a 
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centuiy* before, -wben even the finest kind of rice sold at 31 to dl 
Bcera and paddy at 95 to 129 seers per rupee, wliile the price of 
■wlieat ranged from 55 to 6d seers and of gram from 72 to 104 
seers per rupee. The prices of grain have risen enormously during 
the last hundred years ; but on the other hand there has been a 
yery great growth in the inoome of all classes, and during the 
last generation the development of communioations has had the 
effect of levelling pcrioes over larger and- larger areas. The loss 
of one or even two crops of the year has therefore a tendency to 
beooine leas and less felt, as well as the effect of failures in 
isolated tracts. Up to the end of last oentury there was only 
one lino of railway running through the two sub-divisions of 
Arrah and Buxar, but another line has recently been added wbioli 
penetrates the Sasarto and Bhahua sub-divisions; and the great 
trade route of the Ganges, the canals and the network of roads 
admirably supplement the work of the railway. There is conse¬ 
quently less variation in prices between various parts of the district 
than formerly, when the railway only tapped the north of the 
district and the prices of food-grains varied directly with the 
distance of the markets from it. Besides this, the vast majority 
of labour is of an agricultural oharaoter and is paid in kind, 
and immemorial custom has fixed the amount thereof, so that the 
high porioes of grain affect a large section of the community less 
than would other-wise be the case. To this it should be added 
that the rural population keep) large stores of grain and arc, 
therefore, to a certain extent protected from the distress conse¬ 
quent on soaroity and the rising price of food. 
liATBniAL iphe material condition of the peasantry varies according to 
localities, and also according to the position and oiroumstanoes 
of their landlords. The most porosperous tenantry are perhaps 
to be found in the rich tract of alluvial soil lying uorth of the 
railway in the head-quarters and Buxar sub-divisions. A great 
deal of this belongs to the Dumraon Eaj, and an absence of 
middlemen and petty landlords goes far towards ensuring the 
comfort of the people, while most of the ryots, who belong to a 
more independent class than in other parts, have acquired 
(/iizashid rights over their fields. The residents of the diara 
villages are specially well off; the labour of tilling the land is 
almost nil, the seed only requires to bo scattered, and the soil 
impregnated with rich Gangotio loam yields a heavy crop). South 
of the railway line conditions are more varied. There are a large 


* For a list of the pi-ices ciu-i-cnt in 1781 and 1783, t-wo a-vorage years, see 
Early English Administration of Bihar by J. It. Hond, pp, 61-63. 
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mimber of petty pi-oprietors among wliom estates Lave been 
divided and sub-divided, and at eaoli division an attempt is made 
to enhance the ryot’s rent. The ryots in this part have also to 
pay canal water-rates, while those in the northern tract have the 
advantage of excellent crops without the cost of irrigation. The 
canals, on the other band, have led to th extended cultivation of 
sugarcane, which is a profitable crop, and, on the whole, the ryots 
in this part of the district are fairly well off and prosperous. In 
the Chausa pargana they are not so well off ; the soil is less fertile 
and estates are split up among a number of petty proprietors; 
many of the cultivators are indebted, and a good deal of the 
land is said to be falling into the possession of mahajans. 

In the Sasaram sub-division there are numerous petty pro¬ 
prietors, who are generally indigent and are often partly 
cultivators. The steady rise in prices, accompanied as it has 
been for many years by only a slight rise in rent, is gradually 
exterminating this class. They cling to the land cs long as 
possible and mortgage their properties up to the hilt rather than 
sell any portion of them, but everything points to the gradual 
disappearance of the old class of petty zamindar and to the transfer 
of their lands to the mahajau or their absorption in the estates of 
the larger proprietors. The ryots have suffered from the minute 
sub-division of property, and afe said to be best off in the northern 
part of the sub-division, where tho soil is more fertile and the land 
is held to a great extent by two large propnietors, the Dumraon 
Eai and the Eaja of Surajpru’a. In the Bhabira sub-division, 
where agi-icultui'al conditions are adverse, capital is scarce and the 
people are impoverished. The oidtivators are inert and apathetic; 
they take no steps to improve then’ lands and ore content to obtain 
a bare livelihood from the soil; the zamindars are in poor 
circumstances, many of them being seriously involved; and the 
inoidenoe of tho land revenue in proportion to tho rental is 
higher than elsewhere. 

There is a general consensus of opinion as to the wide prevalence Indobtod- 
of indebtedness ;* but this is a natural incidence of the low state of 
civilization attained, and in the absence of details as to its nature 
and amount, it is scarcely possible to state that it represents any 
great degree of poverty. The ryot, though he generally keeps a 
certain amount of grain in store, is often improvident; and the 
custom of the country makes heavy expenditure on social ceremonies 


* li’or n, fuller discussion of the (jncBtion of indobtodness, set Memorandum on 
tho Material Condition of the People of Bengal in the years 1802-03 to 1901-02 by 
L. P. Shirres, o.S. '' 
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obligatory. E'er these reasons, agrioulture like other industries is 
supported on credit, and the mahajan is as essential to the village 
as the ploughman. Some of the ryot’s debt is owed to the 
shopkeeper who sells grain, or to the mahajan or landlord for 
advances to purohase food while the harvest is ripening, and such 
accounts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped ; some 
is contracted, more particularly if the harvest promises to be a 
bumper one, for the purpose of marriages; and some debts are 
business transactions closely connected with agriculture, e.cj., for 
the purohase of seed, ploughs or cattle, or for extending cultiva¬ 
tion or making agricultural improvements. 

Landlords In the district generally the zamindars are not well off, 
tenants there are a few prosperous landlords with extensive 

estates and large rent-rolls. As a class, they are losing status 
from the minute sub-division of property, and this system is 
a fruitful source of evil both to landlords and tenants. A large 
number of the petty proprietors are impoverished, and theh 
condition naturally reacts on Iheir tenants, towards whom they 
are often opioresaive and exacting. Among the latter there is a 
numerous class of well-to-do peasantry, especially on the bigger 
estates, who can hold their own for some time even in seasons 
of scaroity. Below these come a still larger class, whose condition 
depends entirely upon the crops of the year. Some of these are 
tenants with small holdiugs, many of whom are driven to take 
land in the neighbouring villages as snh-tenants on what are 
practically rack-rents; while others have to supplement their 
resources by working as lahoui’ers. The former are more 
common in those parts of the district whore the soil is fertile 
and rents have been screwed up to a high pitch, and the latter in 
the southern tracts where the rainfall is light, oaprioious and often 
unfavourable, and where there are no non-agrioultural industries 
which would servo as an outlet for superfluous labour. The 
number of sales of holdings, the yearly diminution of grazing 
lands in every village, and the rising value of gvzashtd and ooou- 
panoy rights are aU signs of the growing want of land in parts 
of the district to meet the growth of the population. In the 
north the land already hears as many as 735 to 890 persons to the 
square mile, and the fact that Koiris and Kurmis have been found 
ready to migrate to the grant of land in Burma owned by Messrs. 
Mylne & Oo. of Bihia appears to show that the pressm'o of 
population on the soil is being felt. 

ibourera, -^-t the bottom of the social scale come the labourers who own 
no land, grow no crops and depend entirely on the wages of 
labour. They are an improyident class, but on the whole they ore 
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better ofl than formerly, to judge from the greater number of 
utensils and ornaments they possess. This improvement of con¬ 
dition may probably be ascribed to the fact that large numbers of 
Jabourera migrate year after year at the beginning of the cold 
season, for temporary employment on roads, tanks and railways 
in the harvest field, and in other miscellaneous employments 
returning again at the end of the hot weather in time for the 
agricultural operations which commence with the bursting of the 
monsoon. 

Side by side with this class of free labourers, there is a small zamiy&t. 
and diminishing section of the community known as kamiyas, 
whose position is that of mere serfs. A kamiya usually sells 
himself to a master for a lump sum of money down. Formerly 
fbi.q 'was an actual sale of himself and his heirs for ever, but 
this practice having been declared illegal, he now hires himself, 
in consideration of an advance or loan, to serve for 100 years 
or till the money is repaid. They are not allowed to work 
for any one but their master, except with his permission, and 
have their food supplied by him. On the whole their position is in 
many ways little, if at all, worse than that of the free labourers 
(ianUidrs) ; though they are degraded beneath the level of the 
peasant, they are never in want of food even in lean years; and 
in this respect they are better off than the ordinary labourer, 
who is the first to feel the pin oh of scarcity when any failure 
of the crops causes a cessation of the demand for labour. 

With a people so dependent on the soil, perhaps the best test Effocta of 
of prosperity is afforded when their resources are severely strained fmnino. 
by famine; and it is noticeable that in the famine of 1896-97 
Shahabad escaped far more lightly than many other districts 
in Bihar, and that eventually only a small portion of it turned 
out to be actually distressed. This comparative immunity is 
due to the fertility of the northern part of the district, to the 
iaoreased staying power of the peasantry which has resulted from 
the vast improvement in communications, and to the ^eroteotion 
afforded by the Son Canals. One of the most remarkable features 
of this famine was the manner in which the poorer classes of towns¬ 
folk and the genteel poor managed to weather the storm with little 
outside assistance, and that too in spite of the fact that with then 
small fixed incomes this class is one of the first to be affected by 
the rise of prices. The famine also afforded proof oE the general 
resourcefulness of the cultivators and of the fact that a great 
number of the agricultural population have reserve stocks of grain 
which enable them to tide over had times. Though the imports of 

grain were large, they were insufficient to make up the deficiency 
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between the onttnrn of that year and that which the population 
ordinarily require for their support; there were no deaths from 
starvation; and it follows that the greater part of the balance 
must have been in the hands of the people themselves and of the 
local grain-dealers and zammdars. 

On the other hand, it became apparent that a small proportion 
of the people are always on the verge of starvation, as the 
figures for gratuitous relief mounted rajoidly as soon as the local 
organization was complete; the daily average in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4-47 per cent, of the population of 
the distressed area; and all of these were found to be in absolute 
need of relief. 

Early It is of somo interest in this connection to read Buchanan 

necountB. Hamilton’s description of the general poverty prevailing in the 
beginning of last century. Only three families, of which ono 
was that of the Eaja of Bhojpur and another that of his kinsman, 
the Zamindar of Jagdispur, lived in the style becoming gentle- 
men ; the huts of the peasants had seldom any window, very few 
of them had wooden doors, and in many the entrance was always 
open, as even a hurdle to shut it was considered too expensive a 
luxury. The free male domestics were usually allowed from 8 to 
16 annas a month besides their food and olothos, tliough in Arrah 
their wages often rose to Es. 2 a month; and it was a regular 
practice to sell slaves, the price of male slaves being Es. 15 
and of women Es. 20 each. In the neighbourhood of Dumraon, 
it was the custom for the neighbours to carry any destitute 
person who was in danger of dying to another village and 
leave him there; if he survived, the people on whom he was 
stolen removed him to another villoge ; and, Buchanan Hamilton 
goes on to say, the wretch was thus bandied about till he died. 

Modern Conditions have improved wonderfully since that time. It is 

ejnditions. there is still a small section of the people who are praoli- 

cally “ (ucripU giebce,” that the hulk of tho agricultural community 
can command only two meals a day, and that there is a certain 
percentage of the poorer classes who Tn ordinary times can only 
just make ends meet and who are often pinched for food. On the 
other hand, there has been a considerable inorease in the inoomes 
of the land-holding and cultivating classes, and their standard 
of comfort and expenditure has risen. The wealthier inhabitants 
live for the most part in the towns in substantial houses of brick 
or stone ; and even in the villages the majority of the olay houses 
are tiled. The substantial onltivators have a large stock of clothes 
for themselves andjtheir families, and even the labourers are not 
BO utterly resourceless as they used to be. The great bulk of the 
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ryots enjoy a fixity of tenure ■wMch leaves them a Mr sliare of 
the produce ; the cultivators of small holdings have benefited by 
the general rise in prices; and the class of landless labourers is 
comparatively small. The northern part of the district oontaiuB a 
substantial and sturdy yeoman tenantry, known as gii%ashtadars, 
who have always been tenacious of their ancient rights and 
customs, and have succeeded in maintaining them. The canals, 
railways and roads] place every part except tlie hilly tracts iu the 
south within easy reach of the markets, and canal irrigation 
renders one-third of the population independent of tbe seasons. 
The cultivating class have, moreover, a resource unknown to the 
ryots in Bengal proper in cultivating opium. Those who 
undertake to do so receive allowances in cash fi’om the Opium 
Department proportionate to the area whioh they undertake to 
plant, and these advances are made at a time when money is most 
coveted. By this means large sums find their way into the hands 
of. the people; in the famine of 1896-97 over 9 lakhs was paid to 
the cultivators; and though, as explained in Chapter V, the area 
under poppy has shrunk of late years, no less than lakhs 
was paid as advances in 1903-04. Besides this emigration is more 
aotive than elsewhere; large numbers of tbe labourers emigrate 
annually in search>f work on tbe roads, railways and fields in 
the’ eastern distriots, and many thousands of the adult males are 
to be found spread over other parts of India in quasi-permanent 
emprloy. All these persons make remittauoes to their homes, 
while those who migrate for a time bring back with them the 
balance of their savings ; and iu Ibis way large sums of money 
are sent and brought into the district every year, and are expended 
in the support of the families of the labouring classes. In the 
famine year 1896-97 nearly 23f lakhs was paid by money order 
in the district, the amount paid per head of the population being 
greater than in any other district in the Patna Division; the 
money orders were almost aU for sums below lIs. 10, the average 
being about half that sum ; and it may be concluded that a large 
propoition must have represented remittances sent by emigrants to 
their homes. Since that time this means of remitting money has 
grown in popularity; and in each of the years 1903-04 and 
1904-05 the amount paid by money order has exceeded 31 lakhs, 
a fact whioh may reasonably be taken as an indication of the 
increased prosperity of the people. 
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OCCUPATIONS, MANUPACTUEES AND TEADE. 

OoaupA- As in other Bengal distTiota, a large majority of the people are 
TioNS. engaged in agrionltural puimits, no less than 64'8 per oent. of 
the whole population deriving their livelihood from agriculture. 
Of those 53 per cent, are aotnal ■workers, and these include 12,000 
rent-receivers, 462,000 rent-payers and 192,000 lahourers. Of 
the remainder 17‘7 per cent, are supported by industries; the 
professional classes account for 1‘9 per cent.; and, as might be 
expected in a district -whioh contains no manufacturing to-wns or 
important trade centres, the oommercial class is very small, amount¬ 
ing to only 0'5 per cent. The proportion of persons engaged in 
industrial occupations is larger than in the other districts of 
the Patna Division ; it is approached only in the adjoining district 
of Patna (17'1 per oent,), the next lorgest proportion being found 
in Gaya (14 per cent.); and it is very much greater than in the 
trans-Gangetio districts. Native handicrafts have in fact not 
found the same home in the districts to the north as in those to 
the south of the Ganges; and it has been suggested that the 
reason of this is that after the murder of Alamgir and the fall of 
Delhi in 1759 A.D., many members of the Muhammadan nobility 
attached to the Mughal court retired to ihejacjirs that had been 
given them in the Patna, Gaj'a and Shahabad districts, bringing 
in their train large numbers of artificers and traders "who settled 
do-wn in these three districts ,Mvbile the districts to the north of 
the Ganges were still in an unsettled state, sparsely populated and 
only partially cultivated. 

Mahvpao- As is only natural in a district where the great majority of the 
TTOEs. people aie engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and where 
the nrhan population is small, the bulk of the industrial commu¬ 
nity are employed in supplying the simple needs of a rural 
people. Manufactures in the proper sense of the word are few in 
number and of little significance. Scarcely auy of the industries 
produce anything for export, and those few which do are on a 
small scale and in a languishing condition. 

Sugar The manufaolure of sugar ■was formerly the principal industry; 
reBning. recently as 30 years ago the sub-division of SasoiAm alone 
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oontamed 68 manufactories. A stimulus to the growth’of sugar¬ 
cane was indeed given hy the introduction of the Bihia sugar 
mill, and its subatitutien for the old stone sugarcane press; but 
with the development of communications and the growth of trade, 
the industry has found itself less and less able to compete with 
the imports of cheap Mauritius sugar. Large quantities of this 
and other foreign sugar are sold at rates lower than those obtained 
for local sugar, and the manufacture of the latter has consequently 
declined eonsiderahly of recent years. In 1893-94 the output 
was 50,000 maunds, the principal manufactories being those at 
Nasriganj and its suburb Hariharganj, with an outturn valued at 

lakh, while there were also smaller refineries at Dumraon, 
Dubauli, Mahuar, Ghandanpur, Naya Bazar and Jagdispur. The 
manufacture is now practically confined to Nasriganj and Harihar¬ 
ganj, where two factories still struggle on, one worked by a water¬ 
mill and the other by a small steam-engine; the larger of the two 
is reported to turn out about 9,5150 maunds of sugar and 11,250 
maunds of molasses annually, and the quantity produced by the 
other is 3,000 and 7,500 maunds, resjpectively. 

Paper was at one time made in large quantities at Hnrihar- Papor. 
ganj, and in 1872-73 there were 21 manufacturers who produced 
1,293 reams of 10 different qualities. The industry is now almost 
extinct; it has been unable to compete with the imported machine- 
made paper of Serampore, and the papaer-makers are betaldng 
themselves to agricultural pursuils. The paper manufactured is 
called hasaha, and is exported to Benares and other large towns 
in the north-west, where it is used by bankers who like it on 
account of its durability. 

Weaving was formerly a large and prosperous industry, and Weaving. 
Buchanan Hamilton estimated that there were over 7,000 houses 
of weavers working in cotton with 7,960 looms. As in other 
parts of the Province, the hand-made article has been driven out 
of the market by imported pnece-goods, and the weavers have for¬ 
saken their hereditary calling for more profitable oooupations; 
at the last oensns only 11,000 cotton weavers were enumerated 
The weaving of coarse cotton cloths is, however, still carried oji 
to a certain extent, as some of the people prefer it to imported 
machine-made stuff on account of its durability aud its warmth 
in the cold season; two fly-shuttle looms working at Kamlahar 
which tmm out a strong coarse cloth, are reported to hold their 
own against foreign compietition. 

Country blankets are woven by the shepherd caste, those made 
in Bhabua being of good texture; and carpets both of oottnn and 
wool are manufactured in the Sasavam and Bhabua sub-divisions. 
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At Saaaram they command a fair sale, but the industry ia 
languishing owing to the importation of carpets from Mirzapur. 

Lacquered pottery is a special industry at Sasaram. It con¬ 
sists of ordinary earthen pots and vases of various shapes painted 
over with lac. The designs and colomung display considerable taste, 
and though the industry is not extensive, the small coat of produc¬ 
tion and the high prices obtained leave a good margin of profit. 

The manufacture of saltpetre, which is under the control of 
the Northern India Salt Department, ia carried on to a nominal 
extent, as the soil is not saliferous; 5,000 maunds were manu¬ 
factured in 1903-04. 

Brass, copper and bell-metal are worked by Thatheris and 
Kaseris into various ornaments for the arms and feet. Mustard 
and linseed continue to be pressed in the old-fashioned country 
milla ; but the manufacture of vegetable oils is everywhere suffer¬ 
ing fi’om the increasing use of mineral oils, and many of the oil- 
presaers have taken to other trades, such as grain and spice selling. 

The district is not rich in mineral resources. Kanhar or 
nodrdar hmestone is found in almost all parts of the plains, 
pai-ticularly in the beds of rivers and along the banks of the 
Son; it ia used for metalling roads, and is also burnt in order to 
obtain lime. The sand-stone quarried from the Kaimur hiUs is 
extensively used for building pimpoaes, for which it is admirably 
adaiDted, It is very durable, and even now the blocks whioh 
compose the great struotures built by Slier Shah and his family 
show little signs of decay, while the inscriptions at Eohtasgarh are 
still as clear cut as if they had only recently been chiselled. On 
the construction of the Son Canals, when a demand for building 
blocks was created, tlie Irrigation Department suooeeded in obtain¬ 
ing all the material they required fi-om the Dhandhanr hill on the 
Sasaram-Tilothu road; and more recently the East Indian Eailway 
Company used large quantities of stone extracted from the hills at 
Karaundia for the bridges and station buildings on the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya section, as well as for naetalliug the line. These quarries 
are stOl worked; a tramway connects Dhaudham' with Dehrl, and a 
short feeder line links up the Karaundia quarries with the railway, 
besides this, small slabs are quarried near Sasaram for domestic 
purposes, being used for hand-mills and ourry-stones. A small 
quantity of alum used to be manufactured about half a century 
ago in the area north of Eohtasgarh to the west of the Son, from 
slates belonging to the Kaimim group of the Yindhyan series; 
copperas or non sulphate ia also obtained in the same region. 

limestone ia found at the bottom oE the precipices whioh 
sun’ound the table-land and its ridges, in the deep glens beh'nd 
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Shergarii, and in the bed of tbe Karanmaaa; large quantities are 
extracted and, when burnt, yield a good lime. Tbe lime-burning 
industry ivas formerly in tbe bands of a number of small local 
men, and at one time some eighty kilns wei’e in existence. 
Recently, bon'ever, large firms, botb European and Indian, bave 
begun to ivork tbe quanies on a larger and more systematic scale, 
and most of tbe original small Idlns bare ceased to work. In tbe 
Banskati Mabal Grorernment bos offered special faoibties for tbe 
deyelopment of this industry by granting pemission to several 
companies to start Umestone quarries at low rates of royalty, 
and a considerable quantity of lime is now being exported, 
wbicb competes on equal terms witb tbe products of tbe Katni 
quarries. Tbe largest lime factory is that at Banjari owned by 
Messrs. Octavius Steel & Co.; other Companies, snob as tbe Eobtas 
Lime Company and Messrs. Mukberji & Co. of Calcutta, have 
also started operations; and tbe industry will in all probability 
soon assume large proportions. Tbe rate of tbe royalty paid to 
Q-ovenrment and to tbe Eamindars varies from four annas to one 
rupee four annas per hundred cubic feet of lime extracted. 

There are only five factories in the district, two being tbe I’antorlDa. 
sugar factories already mentioned, wbicb are very small concerns 
employing on tbe average only 70 operatives. At Biliia tbe well- 
known sugarcane mills are manufactured and tbe factory suppEes 
a gi-eat demand, as these improved implements are now in common 
use throughout Bengal. Tbe Irrigation .Department maintains 
an engineering workshop at Debri, employing 85 operatives 
Jaily, wbicb turns out all tbe wood and iron work required for 
tbe anient, locks and canals. Tbe Buxar Central Jail is a great 
manufacturing concern, where the chief industry carried on is 
the manufacture of tents; besides this, tbe prisoners are employed 
in weaving cloth and in making uniforms and clothing for tbe 
Police, Opium and Jail Departments. 

The East Indian Railway constitutes the chief artery of Teade. 
commerce, and tbe main trade of tlie district is that which is Tmdu 
carried out of it or brought into it by this route. A certain 
amount of produce passes along the canals, which are now in 
direct connection vdlb tbe railway, as botb their northern and 
southern termini are now on tbe line of rail. There has long 
been a considerable inter-district trade in grain, oil-seeds and j//il 
carried by. pack-bullocks between Sbababad and the large market 
town of Garwa in Palamau, but this is now being diverted to tlie 
railway owing to tbe construction of tbe Barun-Daltonganj lino. 

A large amount of produce also finds its way along tlie vai'ious 
roads and then across the Ganges to the Ballia and Ghazipur 
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districts; great quantities of bamTboos are floated down the Son; 
and there is a heavy river-horne trade along the Q-angea. The 
main stream of the latter river passes along the northern boundary, 
and a bi-weehly steamer service touches at Buxar and Ohauaa 
connecting those places with the large marts situated on its banks 
both in Bengal and in the United Provinces- A great part of 
the merchandise of the riparian tract is borne by this service and 
also by a large number of country boats laying 'on the Gianges, 

The returns of rail-borne trade show that the balance of trade 
rests with Shahabad, as it exports far more than it receives, 
16,26,000 maimds of goods being exported in 1903-04, as 
compared with 10,50,000 maimds imported. In the same year 
gram and pulses (6,64,000 maunds) formed by for the greatest 
article of export, and next in importance came sugar in its various 
forms. Altogether 15,000 maunds of refined and 1,85,000 maunds 
of unrefined sugar were sent out of the district, besides 2,31,000 
maunds of (jtn\ molasses and other crude saccharine produce. More 
than half of the latter was despatched to the Central Provinces 
and two-thirds of the unrefined sugar to the United Provinces. 
After sugar the principal article exported,was linseed (3,46,000 
maunds), almost the whole of which found its way to Calcutta. 
Among imports coal (5,67,000 maunds) bulked most largely, and 
next to that salt (2,12,000 maunds) and European cotton piece- 
goods (62,000 maimds). 

A noticeable feature in the trade of Shahabad has been the 
decrease in the imports of rice and in the exports of wheat. In 
1872, an average year, 6,41,000 maunds of food-grains were 
imported by the railway; 20 years afterwards only about half of 
this amount was imported, as in the two years 1892-93 and 
1893-94 only 6,60,000 maunds were brought by rail into the 
district; and filially the imports of rice had fallen to 1,75,000 
maunds in 1902-03 and 1903-94. This result may be ascribed 
to a large extent to the extension of rice cultivation owing to canal 
irrigation; and the decrease of the exports of wheat from 6,50,000 
maunds in 1892-93 and 1893-94 to 82,009 maunds in the two years 
ending the next decade appears to be caused by a corresponding 
contraction of the area under wheat. 

The internal trade of the district is centred at the bi-weekly 
hats held in the larger villages. PEore the vUlagers and smaller 
mahajans bring their surplus grain on pack-bullocks and purchase 
their daily necessities, such as salt, cloth and oil. The grain is 
despatched thence in carts to the larger centres of trade on the 
railway, the Ganges or the Son Canals, suoh as Arrah, Dumraon» 
Buxar and Ohaiisa on the main line of the East Indian Eailway, 
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Sasaram and Dehri on the Gaya-Maghabarai section, and Nasri- 
ganj on the Son, 

The moat important fair is that held at Barahpur, a vUlaga two 
miles north of Raghimathpur on the East Indian Railway. It is 
attended by over 1UO,000 people and is held twice in the year, once 
in February and again in April. It lasts 12 days and is essentially 
a cattle fair, but horse-dealers also attend and a considerable trade 
is earned on in brass, spices, carpets, cotton, etc, An agricultural 
eshibition is held in connection with the February fair, at which 
prizes of the value of Es. 1,500 are given for exhibits of field and 
garden produce and live-stock. Government oontjibuting Es. 500 
for prizes for cattle and Es. 150 for agricultural exhibits. At 
Bhaluni in the Sasaram sub-division a fair is hold annually in 
October and April in honour of the goddess Devi. It attraLta 
about 10,000 persons, and spices, piece-goods and arlioles of 
country manulacture are the principal articles sold. The only 
other fairs worthy of mention are three held at Buxar, culled 
Khiohri, Amawas and Satawan. These are really bathing restivals, 
and are usually attended by 2,000 to 4,000 people; the principal 
articles of merobandise exposed for sale are piece-goods, brass-ware, 
earthen‘Ware and other miseollaneous goods. 
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MEANS OP COMMUNIC4TION. 

Shahabad is well provided with means of communication by 
roads, railways, rivers and canals. Tlie Ganges bounds it on the 
north, the main line of the East Indian Eailway runs along its 
northern boundary for 60 miles, and the Mughalsarai-Gaya line 
crofeses the southern portion. The Arrah canal leaving the Son at 
Dehvi runs up to Arrah (60 miles), while other large branches 
diverge to Buxar and elsewhere. Lastly, the Grand Trim]!: Load 
traverses it from south-east to nortli-west, and ihe whole district is 
well supplied with District Board and village roads, the mileage of 
which reaches a total of 1,936 miles. The only tract in which 
roads are scarce and communication is diffloult is the Kaimiir 
plateau, which is approached by steep (jhals and contains only rough 
traohs used by pact-bullocks. ' - 

The roads of the district are a comparatively recent creation. 
“Two great roads,” wrote Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in the beginning 
of the last century, “pass through the w^hole breadth of the dis¬ 
trict, but neither is of much advantage to commerce. One of them 
is the military road from Calcutta to Benares, winch is kept up by 
the public. Laden oxen, and even carts, can pass during the rainy 
season, except immediately after great falls, when many torrents 
render it impracticable. The other road, along the old bank of the 
Ganges, is also a military road from Diuapore to Buxar; it is main¬ 
tained by a tax of 1 per cent, levied on the whole laud assessed. 
This road is very indifferently suited oven for military purposes, 
as it is not practicable in the rainy season, and is not carried 
through between any two great stations. Wbeeled carriages, even 
on these two roads, are very little employed except by travellers of 
rank, and that chiefly for then.’ own conveyance, or occasionally 
that of their baggage. Almost iiie only means of conveyance 
procurable for hire in the interior, or even close to the Ganges, 
consists of paok-buUocks. Porters are used to carry the baggage of 
travollers, and weavers and shoe-makers are generally held bound 
to perform this service whenever required by their landlords, who 
in return exempt them from ground-rent for their huts.” Even 
as late as 1865 the bad state of communications aggravated the 
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severity of the famine, and in the year 1S69 the difEoulty of con¬ 
veying- grain into the interior -was increased hy the small number 
and badness of the roads. The deplorable state of afiairs at that 
time may be gathered from a report of the DistrioL Engineer, who 
■wi’ote:—“ The grain that was to give life to the people had to be 
distributed throughout the district, and the imperfect condition 
of the local roads rendered this a task of the utmost difficulty. 
During the rains, when the importations were greatest, the 
Sasaram and Arrah road, which is'the j)rinoipal line in the district, 
but unmetalled, was crowded witli traffic ; and it ^vas painful to 
witness long strings of oasts, half a hnudred in a line, cutting 
their way through a foot deep of puddles.” Ten years later there 
were only two metalled roads, one of which, the Q-rand Trunk 
Road, had been constructed in 1861-62, aud the othe:-, a road from 
Dargauti to Zaraania, was only 63 miles long. Besides these, there 
were 16 roads, unmetnllecl but bridged and rai.sed throughout, with 
a total length of 431 miles; and altogether tliere were 957 miles 
of District Board roads. Since that period the construction of 
additional road,s and the improvement of the existing ones has 
received close attention; and the famines of 1874-75 aud 1896-97 
gave a great impetus in this direotion. During the flvst famino 
5 roads with an aggregate length of 109 miles were made as relief 
works; and in the latter famine the distressed were employed on 
the construction of 11 roads, of which 0 with a total length of 
56 miles were completed. In addition to the Grand Trunk Road, 
which is the only road maintained from Provincial funds, there 
were at the end of last century (1899-1900) altogether 181 miles 
of metalled, 253 miles of uuraetalled roads, and 882 miles of 
village roads. The number of roads of all classes has since in¬ 
creased, and in 1904-05 the District Board maintamed 189 miles 
of metalled, 527 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,197 miles of 
village roads; the cost per mile of the first two classes of roads 
being Rs. 408 and Es. 134, respectively. 

Leaving out of account the short lines of feeder roads running- 
to the Ganges and >Son rivers and to the railway, the pu'inoipoal 
metalled roads are :—(1) The Grand Trunk Road, which outers 
Shaliahad at Dehri-on-Son, where it crosses the river on a massive 
stone causeway. After poassing through Sasaram, Jahanahad and 
Bhahua Road station, it crosses the Karamnasa hy a large masonry 
bridge. Its total length in this district is 58 miles. (2) The old 
military road, 64 miles long, running along the northern border of 
the distriot from Ohausa to Koelwar. (3) The road from Arrali 
to Sasaram, running roughly parallel to the Son, 61 miles in 
length. The two latter roads are ounneolod by a road from 

ir 2 
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NaBriganj to Dnmraon (40 miles), wtioh orosaes the road last 
mentioneii at Bihi’amgauj. 

Of the unmetalled roads the most important are:—(1) The 
Koelwar-xVkharpnr road (91 miles) rimning along the bank of 
® the Son, which connects the extreme south with the north of the 

district; until the construotion of the railway in Palaman it was 
the chief route along which traffic from that district passed; (2) 
the Chausa-Sasaram road (47 miles); and (3) the Bikramganj- 
Mohaniarnad (42 miles), passing through the centre of the district 
from west to east. 

Rail- Shahahad is fairly well served by railways. The main line of 

the East Indian Eailway runs through the north of the district, 
which it enters at Koelwar, where a fine lattice-girder bridge has 
been built across the Son. This great work was commenofed for 
a single line of rails in 1855, and after many interruptions daring 
the Mutiny, was completed in 1862 ; the seoond Hue was begun in 
1868, and flaished in 1870. The total length of the hrldge from 
baok to hack of the abutments is 4,199 feet, divided among 28 
spans of 150 feet each. Underneatli each line of rail is a sub-way 
for foot-passengers and beasts of burden. The line as far as 
Benares was completed in 1862, and in 1869 the large impor¬ 
tations of grain it brought into the district saved it from famiue. 

The south of the district is tapped by the Mughalsarai-Gaya 
Hue, opened in 1900, running from Dobri-on-Son to the Karm- 
nasa, with a total length in this district of 63 miles. It is carried 
over the Son by one of the longest bridges in the world, which 
was constructed in three years at a cost of 35 lakhs; the total 
length is 10,044 feet, and it comprises 93 spans of 108 feet each. 
WATE 3 The Ganges is navigable throughout the year; and a steamer 
CoMMDHi- service for passengers and goods traffic plies as far as Benares, a 
• ' steamer running three times a week and touching at Buxar and 

Ohausa. Of the other rivers the Karamnasa, the Dargauti and 
the iSura are navigable only during the rainy season. Boats of 
50 maunds burden sail up the Karamnasa to the confluence of the 
Dargauti; on the latter river boats can sail iip-stream for about 
50 miles; and on the Sura boats of 100 maunds burden ply up to 
the foot of the hills, where extensive lime quarries are worked. 
The Xao or Dhoba is only navigable for a short distance from 
its junction with the Ganges. Navigation on the Son is inter¬ 
mittent and of little commercial importance; in the dry season 
tbe small depth of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds 
proceeding up-stream, while the violent floods in the rains equally 
deter large boats, though boats of 500 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up, The main canals of the Son. irrigation system are 
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navigstle, 132 miles of canals teing now (1905) open to naviga¬ 
tion; and a bi-weekly service oi sleamers runs from Debri to 
Arrab. Tbe canal-borne traffic used to be considerable, butias 
suffered greatly from competition with tbe Mughalsarabljaya 
Eailway. This line attracts the traffic that was formerly sent ^ 
along the canals; and the steamer service which formerly ran along 
the Buxar canal had to be abandoned in 1901. The river and 
canal traffic is almost entirely carried on by means of country 
boats, some having a capacity of as much os 1,000 maunds. 

The District Board controls 17 ferries, of which the most impor- Penips. 
tant are those across the Ganges and Son. Passengers are charged 
small fees, and the right of collecting these is sold by auction, 

There are altogether 730 miles of postal communication in the Poswi 
district and 78 post offices. The number of postal articles delivered ‘ 
in 1904-05 was 2,553,382, including letters, post-oards, packets, 
newspapers and parcels; the value of the money orders issued 
was Es. 11,98,000, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
was Es. 3,63,394, There are also 11 telegraph offices, from which 
16,649p]iessages were issued in the same year. 
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CHATTER XI. 


LAND IIKVENUB ADMliNISTEATlON. 

Dueinq the reign of Aktar, Shahakad waa oomprlsed within 
sarl'dv Rolitas, the area of which was 473,343 hKjhas ; and in 1582 
the land revenue demand was fixed at Es. 10,21,986 hy 'i'odar 
Mai, Akhar’s great finance minister. The first increase of this 
assessment was made 76 years afterwards (1658) by Shn]'a Khan", 
who raised the annual revenue to Es. 12,32,833. The great 
aarkdr of Rohias had by this time been split up into two sarkantt 
one of which •retained the old name and was assessed to 
.Rs, 7,77,295, while the other, comprising the northern portion 
of the district, was known as Shahabnd Bhojprrr and had ils 
revenue fixed at Hs, 4,56,-538. In 1750 the demand wRs again 
increased by the Suhahdar, All Yard! Khan, to Es. 13,66,4J.O, of 
which the two sarkdrs Eohtas and Shfihabad Bhojpur were each 
liable for Es. 5,39,665 and Es. 8.26,846, respeotively. On the 
acquisition of the tliwdiii hy the East India Ooinpany in 1765, an 
alteration in the assessment wos made by Muhammad Eaza Khan, 
and the net rental of the kkdha a,ndjd(jlr lands of srtrkdr Sliaha- 
bad (1,869 square miles) was declared to be 11,s. 6,09,286, while 
Eohtas (3,680 square miles) was assessed to Es, 6,76,781. Sdi'kdr 
Eohtas, however, included several tracts outside the district, snob 
as the parffaiids of Siris and Kutiimha in the Gaya district and 
Japltl and Belaunja in Palaman, while the Ohansa was 

attached to sarkdr Ghazipur. 

When the English assumed the do faclo government of the 
country, they continued the existing system of administration, 
and until 1769 a native naib, or deqmty, dlwdn, conducted the 
collection of the revenue under the nominal control of the 
European Chief at Patna. In 1769 Supervisors were appointed in 
subnrdination to the Chief to supreriutend the native officers 
empfioyed in collecting the revenue and administering justice, 
and in the succeeding year a Eevenue Council of Control was 
established at Patna. When, however, the Court of Directors sent 
out orders in 1771 “ to stand forth ns Diwau and by the agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire 
care and management of the revenues,” the naib dlwdn at Patna 
was removed, and it was decided to substitute European for native 
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agenoy. The Supervisors Tvere now designated Oolleotors, and a 
native officer, styled dhcdn, was associated with each in the “super¬ 
intendency ot the revenues.” In the following year, it was deter¬ 
mined to make a five years’ settlement of Bihar, and, the Aamlndars 
having declined to accept a farm of the revenues of their districts, 
the system of putting them up to public competition was attempted. 
A body of speculators, called renters, accordingly sprang irp, and 
farmed the revenue till 1777, the zamindars themselves receiving 
an anmrity of 10 per cent, {nialikand) on their collections. The 
experiment proved a failure, as ignorant of the real capabilities of 
the country and incited by the hopes of profit, these speculators 
readily agreed for .mms which they were utterly unable to pay ; 
and on the expiry of the settlement it was determined to introduce 
the sy’stem of yearly farms. This arrangement cnly intensified 
the mischief; the renters bad no as,surance that they would hold 
the farm another year or even have time to collect the current 
demand ; they exacted as much os they could extort in the shortest 
time possible; and knowing that they would be inipi’isoned for 
any arrears, they made every endeavour to amass a fortune as 
soon as they could. 

’This was the state of affairs in 1781 when the whole of Bihar 
was settled with Maharaja Kalyan Singh, who was the dlwan 
of the Company at Patna and had the title of “Eoy Eoyan,” 
lie proceeded to appoint Eaja Kheali Earn to be his naib and 
gave him a suh-lease of Ohaiupur, Sasaram and other paryanm ; 
hut as neither was in . a position to manage such a large extent 
of country, they were forced to let out the jicii'jjcincis to farmers 
or snb-reiitors called a;?«7s. In this way Shahabad was divided 
among three farmers, Ohaiupur and Sasaram being leased to one 
Mustafa Kuli Khan, p(7rya««.s Piru, Nanaur and Dauwar being 
farmed by the zamindar of Jagdlspur, wMlo Eaja Bikramajit 
Singh secured the remainder of the district. This system proved 
equally unsatisfactory; the revenue officers had to use sepoys 
to assist them m enforoiug payment and in coercing refractory 
ryots; they oolleoted the rents at the point of the bayonet, and 
wrangled with the local zamindars on tho one hand and oppressed 
the ryots on ttie other. In 1782 the Eevenue Chief reported that 
when he visited Arrali on the fiOth June not a plough was to be 
seen and many of the villages were deserted owing to the 
oppression of Eaja Bikramajit Singh and his rolation, the 
Zamindar of Jagdiapnr; the district was continually falling into 
arrears; and the dimls had to be constantly changed. 

Proper supervision was difficult owing to the small number of 
the Company’s oflaoers and the vast torritory under their control. 
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In 1774 the European coUeotore had been recalled and a TJevenue 
■Council appointed at Patna- This, however, was abolished in 
1781, and the President of the Council, or Eevcnue Chief, was 
appointed Golleotor under the orders of the Committee of Kevenue 
in Calcutta. His jurisdiction was enormous, as it included Bihar, 
Shahabad .and Tirhut; but in 1782 Tirliut was formed into a 
s(parate Collectorship, in 1784 Rohtas became a separate 

charge under an oificor who was not only Collector hut also 
had control of the criminal administration, and in the same 
year parganas Sancleh. and Ballia were detaclied from Shahabad 
and placed under the Superintendent of the Hazuri Mahals 
(crown lands). In 1785 the farmer of sarkdrs Shahabad and 
Eohtas, who had engaged for 10 lakhs, fell into arrears for 
the sum of lakh and threw up the farm in disgust. In the 
next year the result was no better; one sub-lessee defaulted for 
half a lakh; another owed the farmer a lakh; and the zamindar 
of Dinara, after looting his hachcri and Idlling his men, set the 
sepoys who were sent to arrest him at defiance and oolleoted a large 
force at Chausa. The small force of sepoys at the disposal of the 
Company’s officers were jpowerless to capture him, end rrltimately 
it retluired the despatoh of a small military expedition to secure 
his arrest. 

Writing in 1786 Mr. Brooke, the Eevonue Chief, bitterly 
oomplained of the difficulty of his position ; he pointed out that, 
within the fiye years during which he had held the oflSoe, three 
successive settlements had been made which increased the assess¬ 
ment, hut only resulted in a decrease in the oolleotious; and, in 
these circumstanoe.s, he urged that the criminal administration 
should be maclo over to him in order to “infuse vigour into the 
collections.” At another fimo he pointed out that there was no 
kind of villainy which the tJukadars and ryots did not practise 
when closely pressed for payment of the kists, and that such were 
their tricks uhat tho amiils for fear of the Faujduri court dare not 
take those steps to secure payment which were oustomary and 
usually observed in the oolleotious. Tho Adalat and Faujdari being 
under different persons, the under-farmers-might, w'hou owing a 
considerable balance, contrive to have a suit instituted against 
them in. the Addlcit for a trifling sum ; for this they were 
confined and so managed to avoid the payment of a larger amount. 
“ Iixipm onment," he added, “reems no sort of punishment for a 
naLivO of these parts. It is not here, as in Bengal, where a peon 
anting by order can bring a whole pargana of ryots before the 
Coliecior without the least 1 rouble. In this pait of the country 
it IB veiy different, for they do not scruple to oppose even an 
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armed force sent by order of Government.” These represent¬ 
ations had the desired effect ; and he became A^irtually the first 
Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad with complete oontrol 
over the revenue and judioial administration of the district. 

Pinally, the decennial settlement, which was declared to Tho 
be permanent in 1793, was concluded in 1790, the demand of 
lacd revenue being Es. 10,37,836. By the year 1343 it had mont. 
xisen gradually to Es. 13,65,282, and 20 years afterwards to 
Es. 16,71,883 ; this increase being due, it is said, to the increased 
knowledge of the district brought about by tho revenue survey of 
1844-46. In 1873 it bad grown to Es. 17,53,943, the increase 
being ascribed pa.rtly to the survey and settlement of the 
Gaugetic clidras ; but since that date the demand has remained 
practically stationary. In 1904-05 it amounted to Es. 17,20,906, * 

payable by 10,193 estates, of which 9,503 with'a demand of 
Es. 14,94,766 were permanently settled, 547 with a demand of 
Es. 1,31,803 were temporaiilj'- settled, the remainder being held 
direct by Government. The inoidence of revenue is only 
annas 13-9 per cultivated acre or about 28 per cent, of the 
estimated rental. 


In 1844 a demarcation survey of the district was carried out, Survoys 
in which the boundaries of villages and estates were defined and “"'i 
a compass and chain survey of them was made. This demarcation 
was followed by the professional village survey of 1844-46, the 
object of which was to make a survey of the village boundaries 
and to prepare a map, on the scale of 4 mobes to the mile, showing 
the geographical and topographical features of tho country. In 
1863 survey and settlement proceedings were instituted in respect 
of the Gangetio didvus in accordance with the provisions of A.ob 
IX of 1848; and 12 years later a cadastral survey of the land 
irrigable from the Son Canals was undertaken on a scale of 32 
inches to the mile, and was brought to a close in 1878 Lastly a 
revenue smwey under Act V (B.O.) of 1875 of the estates bordL 
ing on the Ganges was cariied out in 1881-83. 


In Shahabad, as elsewhere in Bengal, a longer or shorter oha: 
of intermediate landholders is generally to be found. At one or 
of the chain stands the zamindar or malik, who holds the esta 
from Government under the Permanent Settlement and pays h 
land-tas direct to the Government Treasury. At the other ei 
is the actual cultivator, called tho jotcldr or kashticar. There are 
number of intermediate tenures between the mdUk and tho aotu 
oultirator the majority of which partake of a zar-i-peshgi natur 
they have been granted by the zamindar in consideration of 
money advance or mortgage on loan, e.g., the mukarrari, which 
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a lease from the maUk at a fixed, rental, after the payuieut of an 
installation fee called imsftt’aiia. This lease is either permanent 
in ■which case it is called istimravi or milan-had-naslan, or it is only 
gi’anted for the life of the lease-holder, in 'svhich case it is called 
hin liiyatl. In addition to the mtsardna the lease-holder has some¬ 
times to pay an advance (%w-i-i)eshgi) as seonrity for the payment of 
the rent. Dai' mukarvarl is an exactly similar len se to the above, 
granted by the muknrrarliiar to a third party. The holder of any 
of the preceding permanent tenures may either cultivate the land 
with his own labour, in which ease the holding is called nij-Jot, 
or with hired labour, in which case it is oallod sir ; or he may 
make over the land to another for a fixed term, which gives rise 
^ to a number of subordinate tenures. TMkd or ijdril is the common 
term for a sub-lease for a definite term. The holder of a thikd 
obtains the estate either from the imlik or muknrrarUldr and has 
to pay an advance, scir-i-peshgl, on getting possession, and after¬ 
wards a fixed rout till the expiration of the term for which the 
lease has been taken. The thlkadar or ijaradar takes the place 
of the proprietor, who can only interfere on the ground that his 
ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on the lease-holder failing 
to pay the fixed reat, 

rpijQ The only other tenure calling for special mention is that 

guiashia known as the guzus/Ud tenm’e, which is strictly a ryoti liolding at 
tenni’u, rates. The following account is condensed from a report on 

the Goverumeut estates of Shshabad by Mr. D. J. Macpohersou, o.i.e. 
This tenure connotes not only a right to hold at a fixod rate in 
perpetuity, but an hereditary and transferable interest. It is 
specially cbaracteristic of the Bhojpur parijana, most of which 
belongs to the Dumraon Eaj, and appears to'date from a period 
long prior to the assumption of the revenue administration of 
these provinoes by the East India Company; but bow it originally 
sprung up is a matter of conjecture. The original giKashtaddrs 
may have been retainers of the old Rajas of Dumraon, bound to 
render military service in those troublous times, and receiving in 
return grants of land on specially favourable terms ; or they may 
themselves have been the original proparietors of the villages sub¬ 
ordinated by usurpation or for the purposes of revenue adminis¬ 
tration to the Raja of Dumraon. The (juzaslitddSi's of the poresent 
day are pnobably repDiesentatives of both these olasses; but the 
latter view of their origin appears to derive confirmation from 
the analogy of the history of the original proprietors of the 
adjoining pargana of Chausa. That pargana formerly belonged 
to sarkdT Benares, and from Kegulations I and II of 1795, by 
which a permanent settlement -was introduced into that province, 
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it appears that there was at that time a ii.umeroiia class of 
village ^amlndars who had been dispossessed and reduced to the 
condition of cultivating ryots during the administrations of EajSs 
Balwant Singh and Ohait Singh. These “village zamindars” 
were, under conditions laid down in Hegulation I of 1795, to be 
restored as fax as jioBsible; but in the Ohausa pargana most 
of the settlements made appear to have been thrown up owing 
to over-assessment, drought and other calamities. These settle¬ 
ments were accordingly to be re-adjusted and made permanent 
by restoring farmers who had been unduly dispossessed, by 
admitting the heirs of farmers deceased, or by reinstating 
“the ancient zamindars" both in lands relinquished by fanners 
and in those which were held “amauny” {khd&). Permanent 
settlements do not, however, appear to have been concluded in a 
large portion of Ohausa -parijana ; and when the temporary settle¬ 
ments ware being renewed in 1840, the Eaja of Bnxar claimed 
to be treated as proprietor of the whole pargam on the ground 
that his ancestor had been dispossessed by the Baja of Benares. 
His claim to settle for the 'w}xq\q pnrgnna was rejected by Govern¬ 
ment, but he was allowed to settle for those mahak in which no 
title to the milkiat was established hy any other person, as it 
appeared that his ancestor had been dispossessed, although he had 
taken no steps to recover possession under Begulation II of 1795. 
A few of the estates were accordingly settled with him : the rest 
were apparently settled with persons who had proved a title to tlm 
other words, the “village zamindars.” Plere, then, wo 
have evidence of a class of village mdhks, whose ancient proi)rietai'y 
rights appear to have been subordinated, first to those of the Baja 
of Buxar, and then of the Baja of Benares, prior to the acquisition 
of the diicdni of Benares by the East India Company in 1775, 
The history of their rights is complicated in the case of Ghausa 
pargana hy the failure of the first settlement, whioh it was 
intended to make permanent, but it seems probable that something 
of the same subversion of proprietary rights had occurred in 
the adjoining pargana of Bhojpixr, where the itaja of Eumraon 
had acquired a commanding position. OonBideratious of policy 
may have suggested to the Bajas of Dumraon a different manner 
of treating these “ village zammdars ” from that adopted by the 
Bajas of Benares, who did not acquire their zamindari until the 
18th century; and while in both cases the lormer makks were 
reduced to the condition of oultivatmg ryots, thoBhojpiir men may 
have stipulated for, or been strong enough to retain, a right to hol'd 
at fixed rates. If this view of the origin of the tenures ha correct 
it does not seem diffioiilt to explain why the term g^ixauhtd” 
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came to te applied to btidIl holdings. This term oonnotes the idea 
of something having passed away, or having been relinqiiishcd. 
What passed away, however, would appear not to have been 
the Eaja’a right to enhance, but the independent proprietary 
right which formerly belonged to the “ village zamiudars.” 

The Government estates iu the district are unusually exten¬ 
sive and include parts of Arrah and Buxar towns and the whole 
of Nasriganj, Government possesses proprietary rights iu alto¬ 
gether 210 estates, covering an area of 149 square miles, of 
which 67 have hoen leased out and 113 with an area of 
95 square miles are under direct mauagemsut. Besides these, 
there are some six estates in which it has incorporeal rights 
consisting of the right to collect and dispose of the spontaneous 
produce of the laud and to levy dues on suoh products whan 
collected hy others. Tho history of these estates is of con- 
siderahlo interest and throws a certain amount of ligiit on the 
history of the district. The greater number of tliem were part 
of the property of Knar Singh, or of Ins brother Amar Singh, 
which was confiscated after the Mutiny; and among these 
may he mentioned the great Bihia estate settled for 50 years 
with Messrs. Burrows, Thomson and lidylne as a reward for their 
servioea The right of Govornineut goes back, however, to an 
earlier date in many cases j Buxar hazor and fort and Eohtas came 
into its possession by right of conquest or cession after the battle of 
Buxar in 1764; and other estates were confiscated in 1785 from 
one Eaja Ai'imardan Siugh, who was made nn outlaw for liaving 
murdered a Government official. Numerous small estates in 
Sasaram andBbabna, denominated “Inglis’' or “ AraziLine,” are 
lapsed pension grants made to retired native officers and sepoys 
at tho end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century; 
and some of the land oonfisoated on the outlawry of Arimardan 
Singh was in this way granted pieoemeal to soldiers who had 
taken part in the EohiUa war. Not the least curious history is 
that of Dudhar Pauui, which was abandoned in the first-half of 
last century owing to a superstitious belief that it was haunted by 
evil spirits, and was then bought up hy Government when it was 
sold for arrears of revenue. The annual demand of the estates 
under direct management is (1903-04) Ea. 94,600 and the staff 
consists of a manager, 7 tahsilddrs and 27 peons. 

Among these estates, the Banskali Mahal calls for special 
mentioa. It is an estate of an exceptional order whioh is almost 
unique in a permaneutly-settled district, as Government does not 
possess any proprietary rights in the land, but only incorporeal 
rights to certain spontaneous products, fuel, grass, minerals and 
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tiie like. The history of the estate is as folloivs After the 
battle of Bnxar in 1764, some communications passed between 
Eaj a Shah Mai, the Dlwan of Rohtas fort, and Saif-nd-daula 
Khan, on the part of the ofBoer commanding the British army, 
with the result that the Eaja handed over to the Company the 
•whole of Eohtas parf/ana, including the fort: the 
itself is over 500 square miles in extent, and includes the greater 
part of the Kaimur plate-m in the Sasaram sub-division, ns ■well 
as the land lying below it in the valley of the Son from the bor¬ 
ders of Mirzapirr do-wn to Dehri. After the cession, Eohtas fort 
and the small plateau on which it stands were retained by the 
Grovernraent, and the remainder of the pargana was granted to 
Baja Shah Mai in reward for the services he had rendered to the 
Company, lie or his son and successor, Eai Harhans Eai, 
imposed a sni)' (duty) on all wood, bamboos and other forest 
produce tahen out of any part of tho jwgnna, whether from the 
plateau or from the jungle villages in the Son vaUey. About the 
year 1812 the representatives of Harhans Eai gave back the grant 
to Government, witli the exoepition of 12 mnwas which they 
retained for themselves ; and the land so given up was settled 
permanently by Government in 116 estates containing 271 maiieas. 
Government still retained the Eohtas plateau as its property, 
together with the Banshati Mahal, or Ihe right which Harhans 
Eai had exercised of ooUeoting spontaneous products or of 
levying duties on them when collected by others. Both were, 
however, farmed out for 9 years from 1813 to 1820, but after 
that they were under Government management until 1831. 
They were then again farmed out and held by different lessees 
until 1885, when they reverted to direct management. Since 
that time, except fur a short interval of about 18 mouths, they 
have been managed direct by the officers of Government, 

The right to levy the Banskati dues now extends over about 
200 square miles, and 108 villages are subject to tliem. The 
mnhdl "was once conterminous with the whole of the Eohlas 
pargana, but various causes have reduced it to ils present dimen- 
' sions, such as mismauagement for many years and the special 
exemption of different portions. Thus the 12 inainsas retained by 
Sbah Mai’s family in 1812 were allowed to be exempt, and in 
1847, the Eaja of Sonpura, owner of m-ihdl Khandaul, an estate 
covering 60 square miles and coutainiug 39 mmizas in the Sou 
valley and on the slopes of the plateau beyond Eohtas, succeeded 
in obtaining an older from the Commissioner declaring that his 
makdl was not subject to Banskati dues. Lastly, Kaohuar, an 
estate extending ^for over 40 square miles on the plateau and 
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slopes nortli of the Akharpur valley, which had been confiscated 
from Kuar Singh, was also exempted in 1863 from the Bkskati 
Mahal in virtue of a revenue-free grant which Gtovernment had 
made of the estate to Mr. Bingham in recognition of the services 
rendered by him in the Mutiny. 

The dues arc levied in various ways. Gfrazing fees are charged 
for the privilege of pasturage; where the products of the land are 
required to carry on a trade or where the probable outturn can be 
estimated as in the case of lime-kilns, n yearly fee is paid by each 
person carrying on the trade or for each kiln of a separate size; 
permit fees are levied on persons entering* the forest to collect 
produce; and where the products are collected for exportation, a 
duty calculated on the amount exported is levied at toll stations. 
The list of duties is extremely curious. It includes such entries as 
permit fees for collecting cocoons; special fees for cutting wood 
paid by comb-makers and oarpenters, Kharwars and inhabitants 
of the country near the Koel; fees paid by Bhoe-makera and 
basket-makers for collecting bark and bamboo shoots; and duties 
on catechn, rnnhiui, drift-wood, mill-stones, eto. The tariS is 
extremely primitive, hut tlie dues are of great antiquity and are 
well understood and acquiesced in. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GEi^EEAL ADMINISTEATION. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Oollector Adminis- 
under the Commissioner of the Patun Division, and for general cn^Aiions 
administrative purposes it is divided into lour sub-divisinna with awd 
liead-quarters at Arrah, Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua. Subordi- 
iiate to the Collector at Arrah is a staff consisting' generally of 
5 Deputy Collectors and of one or two Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Besides tliese there are several officers employed exclusively on 
special branches of work, a special Excise Deputy Collector, 
a Deputy Collector in charge of the revenue division of the Sou 
Canals, and a Sub-Deputy Collector under bim. Deputy Oollectors 
have charge of each of the other sub-divisions, and those at Buxar 
and Sasaram, who are usually Joint Magistrates, are each assisted * 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

From the account of the revenue history of Shahabad it will 
bo seen that various changes have been made from time to time 
in the area comprised within the jurisdiction of the Collector. 

From the maqi of the district given in “ Martin’s Eastern India ” 
it seems that in the early part of the 19th century a portion of 
Ghazipur, lying between the Ganges and Gogra, was formerly 
inoluded in thana Belauti (Shahpur), while a strip of land stretch¬ 
ing for about 15 miles from Buxar on the north to Manipur on 
the south-west and extending southwards to near Dinara formed 
part of Mirzapur. In these early days of British rule adminis¬ 
trative changes were of somewhat frequent oocurrenoe; and 
Mr. Twining, who was in charge of the district from 1801 to 1804, 
states that an extensive tract of country comprehending 1,500 
towns and villages was annexed to the eastern frontier of Shahabad 
which thus extended from the Karamnasa nearly to the gates of 
Patna, and included the military station of Diuapore as well as 
Buxar, The sub-divisional system was-not introduced till nearly 
half a centiu'y later, Sasaram being made a separate sub-division 
about 1846 ; while the Buxar and Bhabua sub-divisions were 
created in 1857 and 1865. 
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Ravaiftjs. The revemie of the district under the main heads increased 
from 25 lakhs in 1880-81 (-when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Es, 26,30,000 in 1890-91, and to Es, 29,00,000 in 
1900-01. In 1904-05 it -was Es. 29,93,831, of which the greater 
portion (Es. 17,20,906) was derived from land revenue; the 
other sources of income were oesaes (Es. 4,44,035), stamps 
(Its. 3,89,990), excise (Es. 3,97,495), and income-tax (Es. 41,405), 

Cosses. - iThe road and piihlio works cosaes are, as usual,‘levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, and the current demand 
in 1904-06 was Es. 4,34,920, the greater paid of which 
(Es. 4,12,247) was payable hy 14,686 revenue-paying estates, 
nearly all the remainder being payable by 564 revenue-free 
estates ; the total colleotions of both ourreut and arrear demand 
were Es. 4,44,035. The number of tenures assessed to oesses was 
13,668, and there are thus nearly as many tenui'es ns estates in the 
district; while the number of recorded shareholders of estates and 
of tenures was 60,572 and 16,349 respectively. A revaluation of 
the entire district was undertaken in 1900, nncl the operations, 
which included the assessment of rent-free lands and their 
amalgamation with the valuation of the estates, were completed 
ou the Slst March 1904, 

siaaips. The revenue from stamps ranks next in importanco as a source 
• of income to that derived from cesses. During the ten years 
ending in 1904-05 it rose from Es. 3,10,827 to Es. 3,89,990, 
owing to the growing.demand for judicial stamps, which brought 
in Es. 2,98,007, as compared with Es. 2,80,070 in 1894-95. 
The increase in their sale has been steadily progressive and has 
presumably been caused hy the growth of litigation, as the pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of_oourt-feG stamps alone have grown by over 
. half a lakh of rupees. During the preceding ten years the reve- 
nue derived from this source stood praotioally still; the receipts 
from judicial stamps showed an increase of only Ea. 16,000, and 
the growth of revenue, such as it was, was almost entirely due to 
the increased sale of non-judicial stamps, the revenue of which 
rose from Es, 58,187 to Es. 95,300. 

Excise. _ The excise revenue is, as usual, derived from imported liquors, 
country spirits, i^ri, opium, and the duty and Uoenso fees on hemp 
drugs. A statement of the various exoiseable nrtioles and of the 
sums realized from them in the decade 1893—1902 is given in the 
Appendix, from which it wiE he apparent that the income from 
this source has been fairly constant, exoept for the famine year 
1897-98, when it declined to Es. 2,62,797. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirits are carried on under what is known as 
the dual system, i.e., there are a central distillery at Arrah and 
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outstilla for the supply of the rest of the district. The receipts 
from country spirits, ■which amounted to Es. 2,45,655 in 1904-05, 
account for over three-fifths of the total excise revenue 
(Es. 3,97,495); the remainder is almost enthely made up of the 
duty and hcenae fees levied on ganja, i.e., the unimpregnated dried 
flowering tops of the oultivated female hemp plant (cannabk sativa 
or mdica), and on bhang, i.c., the dried leaves of several varieties 
of cannabis usually gathered wild; the amount thus realized was 
Es. 1,39,270 in 1904-05. The consumption of these hemp 
drugs, particularly of (jdttja, is very great, and far exceeds that in 
any other district of the Patna Di-vision, the gross receipts aggre¬ 
gating Es. 711 for every ten thousand of the population as com¬ 
pared with the Divisional average of Es. 420. The expenditure 
on spirits and fermented liquors (Es. 1,393 per 10,000) is nearly 
double this, hut is considerably helow that for the Division as a 
whole. The average consumption of outstill hquor is 44 and of 
distillery liquor 239 proof gallons per roille, the incidence of taxa¬ 
tion per head of the population being annas 1-8 and 10-3 respec¬ 
tively. There are nine shops for the sale of distillery liquor and 
100 outatiUa selling outstiU liquor, i.e., one retail shop for the sale 
of country spirit to every 18,000 persona; and besides these there 
are 651 shops licensed to sell country fermented liquor [tdri), 
or one shop to every 3,014 persons. As regards the sale of drags, 
there are only 19 shops licensed to sell opium by retail, which 
gives an average of one shop to every 103,300 persons, while the 
number of shops selling ganja, Ihdng and other hemp drugs (156 
or one shop to 12,081 persons) is -unnaually large for Bihar. 

Opium is hut little used, and the revenue from retail sales is 
insignificant, as the duty and license fees aggregate only Es. 5,000. 

Erom the Appendix it -will be observed that in 1901-02 the incuiua 
income-tax yielded altogether Es. 46,795, paid by 1,738 nsseasees, 
whom 1,170 paying Es. 13,905 hadincomos of Es. 500 to Es. 1,000. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Es. 500, but 
this was raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 per annum, and the number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1904-05 to 717 and the net 
coUeotionB to Es. 41,405. This amount is the least realized from 
the tax in the whole of the Patna Division, and the number of * 
assessees is smaller than in any district north or south of the 
Ganges. 

There are seven offices for- the registration of assurances BoiriBiru 
under Act HI of 1877, one at Arrah with a joint sub-registry tion. 
office at Koeiwar, and the other five in the interior at Bhabua, 
Bikramganj, Buxar, Jagdispur and Sasaram. At the head¬ 
quarters statiou the Special Sub-Eegistrar deals, as usual, -with 
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the docmnents preseniecl there, and assists the District Magistrate, 
who is ox-offtcio Registrar, in snjiervising the proceedings of the 
Rural Suh-Regis! rars who are in charge of the otlier registration 
offices. 

The marginal statement shows the unmher of documents 

registered and tlio re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure at 
each office in 1904-. The 
nnmher of registrations 
has increased but little 
since 1894, when 14,021 
documents were rca*is“ 

D 

l;erod, in spite of the fact 
that the year 1904 being 
wlnit is called in Biliar a 
lagan year, tlieve were a 
great number of mar¬ 
riages and that there was 
a rise of 8 per cent, in compulsory mortgages, in oonsequenoe of 
tire people having contracted loans to defray this unusual expense, 
The most remarkable feature of the returns is the very large 
number of deeds of sale and usufructuary mortgages of ryoti 
holdings at fixed rates. In 1904 as many as 1,000 deeds of sale 
of such holdings were registered, as coinparod rvith 2,014 for the 
rest of the Patna Division, tiro xuirchaso money being lakhs; 
while the number of usufruotuary mortgages of holdings of the 
value of Es, 100 and over was 2,748, or more than 13 times as great 
as that recorded (183) for all the other di8tri(4R in the Division. 

The judicial staff entertained for tlio pirrpo.se.s of civil justice 
consists of the District Judge and a Subordinate Judge.stationed, 
at Arrah, and of ono Mumsif at each of tiro sub-divisional head- 
quartei’s, Arrah, Sasaraiu and Buxar. The civil work of the 
Bhahua sub-division is gejierally cnn'icd on'by tire Muiisif of 
Sasararn, and ocoasiorially an additional Muusif is employed 
temporarily wheuevor Iris services are required to clear off an 
aconrnulation of cases, Statistios of tire work performed by the 
various Civil Courts will he found in the Appendix. 

Criminal jnstioe is administered by the District Judge, who is 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magi.strate and the various Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and sub-divisional 
stations. The sanctioned staff at Arrah ooirasts, in addition to the 
District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class 
and one of the second or third class. Besides these officers, a 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate exeroisiug third class powers is generally 
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posfed to tlie head-quarters station by the Commissioner of the 
Division ; and the Suiierintending "Engineer, Son Circle, and the 
Executive Engineer, Arrali Division, have the powers of magis¬ 
trates of the third class and try cases connected with breaches of 
Irrigation laws. The Sub-divisional OfReera at Buxai', Sasoraiu 
and Bhahua are almost invariably officers vested with first class 
powers, and each of the first two is assisted by a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate of the second class. In the munieipnlities of Arrah, 
Bhabua, Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispoin* and Sasarani there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates, of rvhich those at Arrah, Buxar, 
JagdTspur and Sasaram are vested with second class powers and the 
others with third class piowers. At Arrah fom, at Bhabua ono, 
and at Sasarani two Honorary Magistrates are authorized to ait 
singly for the trial of oases and exercise the powers of a magistrate 
of the second class; at Dumraon one of the Honorary Magis¬ 
trates is authorized to sit singly for tlie trial of .such cases as 
may he made over to him and also to take cognizance of oases 
under section 34, Aot V of 1861; whilo two members of the 
Sasaram bench and an Honorary Magistrate at Nasriganj are 
empiowered to sit singly at Dehri for the trial of cases under the 
same section. In all, there are 58 Honorary Magistrates, of whom 
11 sit singly, and they are reported to render useful assistance to 
the criminal administration of the district. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Orinio. 
class of offences dealt with mil he found in the Apipendix; the 
latter call for no special comment. The district was formerly 
notorious for the number of dacoits it sheltered and for the bold¬ 
ness of their depredations ; and its eril reputation on this account 
has heeu perpetuated iu the proverb “ Do not go to Shaliahacl; if 
yon go, do not stay; if you stay, do not sleep.” Dacoity is not 
now so jprevalent; and, as iu other parts of Bihar, burglary is 
the commonest otfence. The soft mud walls of the houses, the 
weary sleep of the inmates, the negligence (or often the acquies¬ 
cence) of the chaiikiddis combine with the adroitness of the 
burglar to render his trade easy and Ins idenlifloatiou, a rare occur¬ 
rence. Emther, the property stolen generally consists of brass 
uton.sils, trnmjjery ornaments, clothing, cash, or grain; and when 
the same pattern prevails throughout a Province, the identifloation 
of the property is as clitfioult as the concealment of it is easy. 

Cattle lifting is another common form of crime, practised chiefly 
by Ahirs, and this diatriot has long been notorious for its preval¬ 
ence j it is more frequent than w'ould appear from the statistics of 
conviction both because of tho difficulty of tracing the offenders, 
who remove the stolen cattle to great distances, and also because it 
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is usual for the thieves to restore tkem for a consideration. Cattle 
tkeft is in faot reoognized by the people as part of an organized 
system of levying blaokmail; they frequently know to -whom to 
apply, and hence a considerable portion of the oases -which actually 
occur are not reported. 

Disputes about land and irrigation are a fruitful source of 
offences against the public tranquillity; and violent breaches of the 
peace are oominon when the crops are on the ground or the reservoirs 
are full of water. With a large proportion of turbulent Eajputs 
and truculent Babhans, the people of the district have always been 
prone to this form of crime, and in earlier days such disputes led 
to desperate riots which were more like pitched battles. We 
learn from Twining’s “ Travels in India ” that in his time the 
people of Ohainpur and Sasaram had a great dispute about an 
immense embankment whioh tbe latter had made aoross a valley in 
tbeir territory in order to amass water for their lands. Neither 
party, he says, being disposed to give way, the men of Ohainpur 
determined to arm, and go in a body and possess themselves of 
the “bund ” and destroy it. The Khan of the city of Sasaram, 
a powerful and brave chieftain, was nothing loath to lead forth 
his dependants to oppose this aggression. Eventually 3,000 armed 
men on either side were assembled and preparing for battle; and a 
sanguinary confliot was only averted by a compromise olfeoted by 
the Oolleotor, who mentions that in a conflict whioh took place 
under his predecessor, a few years before, between the same 
parties and for the same ohjeot, 400 lives were lost. The people 
are stiQ as ready to settle their disputes in this primitive fashion; 
and one hundred years later (1902) there were only eight and 
in 1904 six other districts in Bengal in whioh more oases of 
rioting occurred. 

For polios purposes, the district of Shahnbad is divided into 
11 police oiroles .(thanas), viz., (1) Arrah, (2) Shahpur, and 
(3) Piru in the Sadar suh-division; (4) Buxar and (5) Dumraon in 
the Buxar suh-division; (6) Bikramgauj, (7) Kargahar, (8) Dehri 
and (9) Sasaram in the Sasaram sub-division; (10) Bhabua and 
(11) Mohania in the Bhabua snh-division. Subordinate to the 
thanas are 18 outposts, of whioh a list will bo found in the 
Appendix; and there are therefore 29 centres in all for the 
investigation of crime. The force engaged in the prevention and 
deteotion of crime consisted in 1904 of the District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, 4 Inspectors (one in each sub-division), 43 Sub- 
Inspectors, 46 head-constables and 626 constables ; and tbe rui'al 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior had a 
strength of 301 dafadars and 4,254 chaukiddrs, The coat of 
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tJie regular force was nearly Es. 1,12,000, and there was one 
policeman to every 10^ square miles and to every 4,596 persons, 

as compared with the average of 
9^ square miles and 5,403 persons 
for the whole of Bihar. In addi¬ 
tion to the rural and regular 
police, there is a force of town 
poHee employed in the muni¬ 
cipalities under head-oonstables 
The strength of the town police 

in 1904 is shown in the margin. 

Besides the three subsidiary jails at the head-quarters station Jails, 
in each of the three sub-divisions of Busar, Sasaram and Bhabua, 
there is a District jail at Airah and a Central jad at Buxar. 
Statistics will be found in the Appendix. The subsidiary jads at 
Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua are merely looli-ups; and in 1904 the 
dady average of prisoners was only 12, 14 and 8, respectively. 

At Buxar male prisoners are sent to the Central jail on conviction, 
and female prisoners to the District jad, as there are no female 
wards in the Central jail; in the other sub-divisions all hut short¬ 
term prisoners are sent to the Arrah jad, where on the average 
234 prisoners were confined dady in 1904; this jail is a fairly 
healthy one, and the death-rate was only 19’6 per mide of its 
average strength. The prisoners are employed on od pressing, 
thread twisting, carpet w'eaving and tent making, the industry 
last named having been recently introduced as a new branch 
of work. The Buxar Central jail is one of the largest jails in 
the Province, and in 1904 the ^average dady strength was 1,238 
prisoners, of whom about half were employed on manufactures. 

The principal industries are tent making, cloth weaving, and the 
manufacture of prison clothing and of uniforms for the regular 
and rural police and the Opium and Jail Departments; the net 
profits have for several years past averaged more than a lakh 
annually and were over Es. 1,12,000 in 1904. The jail has 
always been exceptionally healthy; in 1904 the death-rate was 
only 16'9 per mille and the average for the preceding ten years 
was 20T per mille. 
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ClIAPTEE XIII. 


LOCAL Self-government. 

OuTsiun municipal areas, local a(Iair.s are managed by the Dis- 
ti'iot Board wbiob has jiirisdiotion over tke wKole distriot, and 
by tke Ijooal Boards wkioli kavo been constituted for eaok sub¬ 
division, , Tko Distriot Board is responsible for tke inaintenance 
of roads, bridges and roadside rcst-bouses, and has tke general 
Bupei'inlendence o£ pnimary and middle sckools. It is also 
ontrusled vitk tko inanagemont of pounds and public ferries, tke 
control over dispensaries, tke provision of a proper Avater-snpply 
and village sanitation. To tlie Looal Boards, wbiok work in 
subordination to it, kavo been delegated tke administration el 
small sums allotted for tko consti'uotion and repair of village 
roads and tko disokargo of certain funotious Avkiok will ke 
mentioned later. 

Tke District Board was establisbed in tke year 1^87 and 
oonsists of 25 members. The District Magistrate is an ex-officio 
•member of tke Board and lias keen its Olmirman since its oonsti- 
tuLion. There are 5 otlier cx-offlcio members, 7 members are 
nominated by Goveriimejit and 12 are elected. The Appendix 
shows, for the 10 years 1892*90 to 1001-02, tke principal 
Bonroes from which this body derives its income and the objeots 
on wkiok it is spent. Its [average annual income during this 
period was Its. 2,28,000, of which Its. 1,66,000 was derived from 
Provincial rates; and the average expondituvo was Its. 2,32,000, 
of wkicli IJ lakh was spent on civil works, Rs. 20,000 on educa¬ 
tion, and the same sum on medical relief. In 1904-05 tke 
Board bad an opening balance of Rs. 85,600, and its income 
was Rs. 2,62,500, or annas 2-3 per head of tke population; the 
expenditure in tke same year was Rs. 2,96,600. Here, as 
elsewhere, tke Provinoial rates form tke chief source of. income, 
bringing in over two lakhs of nijiees. The iucidenoe of taxation 
is annas 3-6 per head of tko population, a figure higher than iu 
any other district of. tke Patna Division. 

Tke Board maintains altogetkor 189 miles of metalled and 
627 miles of nnmetalled roads, besides 1,197 miles of village 
Iracks, tke Immodiato administration of which is vested iu tke 
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Distilot Engineer ; tliat officer is also responsible lor the manage¬ 
ment and repair of 16 inspection lion,ses and 2 dik bungaloTv^s 
kept lip by the Board. It also controls 41 pounds and 17 ferries, 
wbieb are generally leased out. For tbe relief of sickness it 
maintains two dispensaries and aids seven others; and when 
cholera breaks out in the interior, despatches native dootors with 
medicines to the affected villages and takes measures to dis¬ 
infect the worst of them ; altogether 4‘9 jier cent, of its ordinary 
income is expended on medical relief and sanitation. One of 
its most imj)ortant functions is the supervision of education ■, it 
employs an inspecting staff of 4 Sub-Inspectors and 11 Inspecting 
Pandits, and maintains G middle schools, and aids as many others, 
btsides 29 upper primary and 4o6 lower primary schools. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Local Boards of Local 
Arrah, Biixar, Sasaram and Bhahua, the jurisdiction of each 
corresponding with that of the suh-divisional charge of tlie same 
name. The system of election which obtains in most of tbe 
districts in Bengal has not been introduced, and the memhers 
of these Boards aro appointed by Grovernment. At Arrab tire 
Batwara and Settlement Deputy Oolleotor is the Chairman, and in 
the other three Boards the Sub-divisional Magistrates hold this 
office. The Local Boards were established at the same time as 
the Distijiot Board and receive annual allotments from its funds. 

They oa'e entrusted with the mdntenanoe of village roads, the 
upkeep of a certain number of wells and pounds, the control of 
certain local dispensaries, and with the care of roadside trees. 

There are six municipalities in this chsirict, viz., Arrah, Bhahua, Jlcmci- 
Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispur amL Sasaram. The number of rate- 
payers is 16,421 out of a total population of 118,106, the ratio 
being 13‘9 per cent. a.s compared with the Divisional average of 17 "7 
per cent. Taxation takes the form of a tax on the persons residing 
in municipal areas, according to their circumstances and property, 
which values from Ee. 1 to Ee. 1-9 per cent, of the income of the 
assessees; besides this, a tax is levied on Government buildings 
at 71 per cent, of their annual value, and in Arrah there are a 
water and latrine rate. The incidence of taxation varies between 
annas 12-7 in Arrah and 5 annas in Sasaram; the latter town is 
the most lightly taxed of all the municipalities in tho Patna 
Division, the average for which is annas 12-7. Statistics of the 
annual income and expenditure of each municipality during the 
10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Appendix, 

It is reported that the general want of the municipalities is 
the improvement of roads, drainage and conservancy arrangements. 

The towns of Arrah and Sasaram, in particular, Buffer from a 
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oougestion of blocks of houses ill-pIanTied and ill-ventilaled, which 
stand in urgeut need of improvement. G-enerally speaking, all 
the municipalities are badly aligned, the roads are narrow and 
the system of drainag’o is defective. 

The Arrah Municipality was constituted in 1865, and tlie 
municipal board consists of 18 members, of whom one is an 
ex-nffioio member, 12 are elected and 5 are nominated. The area 
within municipal limits is 6 square miles, and the number of 
rate-payers is 5,677 or only 12‘2 j>or cent, of the population, one 
of the lowest percentages in the i’atna Division. The average 
annual inooine for the decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 62,000 
and the expenditure lia. 47,000. In 1904-06 they were 
Es. 58,060 and Ea. 53,130, respectively; hosides this direct expen¬ 
diture, Es. 8,330 was paid iii advances and the repayment of 
loans. The incidence of taxation per head of the population 
is annas 12-7; it was formerly annas 11-5, and the inoreass is 
due to a revision of assessmont which has recently (1903) been 
conducted. The main heads of income are a tax on persons 
according to their circumstances and property at per cent, 
of their income, which yielded Es. 16,260 in 1904-06, a water- 
rate (Es. 10,470), a tax on animals and vehicles (Es. 4,850) and 
a latrine rate (Ea. 1,730). The principal items of expenditure are 
conservancy, meclioal relief and puhlio works, which accounted 
respectively for 16'6, 21'6’and 19'4 per cent, of the expenditure. 

Arrali is the only municipality in tho Patna Division which 
is provided with a supply of filtered water. When the then 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the town in 1891, he was struok with 
its insanitary condition and particularly mth tlje want of a 
supply of pure drinking water. The town depended at that time 
for its water-supply on 6 wells, and most of them were 
condemned by medical authorities as unfit for drinking purposes. 
Year after year as the rainy season came round, cholera broke 
out in epidemio form, and in caoh sucoeeding year with increased 
virulence. To remedy this state of affairs, it was decided to 
supply the town with filtered water from tho Son; and nearly 
4 lakhs was contributed for the construction of water-works. Of 
this amount the District Board and Municipality each contributed 
one lakh, and the late Eaja Eajeswari Prasad Singh of Surajpura 
gave a generous donation of 1^ lakh, the balance being raised by 
local subscriptions. The works were begun in 1893 and were 
opened a year afterwards. During the year 1904-05 nearly 
28,326,000 gallons of filtered water were supplied to the town, 
giving a daily average of 77,605 gaUons, or about If gallons per 
head daily. 
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The -water-works are ma-naged by a Joint Committee of the 
Muninipal Commissioners and District Board members, and the 
municipality contributes Es. 4,600 annually towards the cost 
of maintenance. The income received from the water-rate has 
hitherto been insui'licient for their upkeep, and the loss on their 
working lias only been made good by the District Board paying 
a large contribution (Es. 4,000) every year. Eecently, however, 
there has been a re-vision of the assessment, wliich lias resulted 
in an increase of Es. 6,460; and in 1903-04 the receipts from 
the water-rate for the first time exceeded the maintenance chai’ges. 

O-wing to the burden impo.sed. on it by these water-works, Airah 
is one of the few municipalities in the Patna Division financially 
embarrassed. In order to pro-vide for their construction, it borrowed 
a loan of one lakh from Q-overnment, and Es. 3,173 goes 
towards repaying the interest and Es. 2,680 towards tho principal. 

Its resources have also been severely strained of late years by the 
annual -visitation of plague; and though good conservancy and 
drainage are two very pressing wants, the funds of the municipality 
are at such alow ebb that it has been unable to pro-vide them. 

Tho Bhabua Municipality was constituted in 1869; and there Blmims. 
are 10 members on the municipal board, of whom one is an ea-- 
({■ffioio member, 6 are elected and 3 are nominated. The area 
-within municipal hmits is a little over a square mile. There 
are in all 1,002 tax-payers, or 17’7 per cent, of the population, 
who pay a tax assessed according to their oiroumstanoes and 
property at 1 per cent, of their income, n 1904-05 this tax 
realized Es. 2,140, the incidence of taxation being annas 7-3 per 
head of the population in the municipal area. The total income 
was Es. 5,360, and no less than Es. 2,020, or 41'6 per oent. of 
the direct expenditure, was spent on medical relief, and Es. 630 
on conservancy. 

The municipality of Buxar was constituted in 1869 ; and the Buxar. 
municipal board consists of 13 members, of whom 8 are elected 
and 6 nominated. The area in municipal limits is neoi'ly 2| 
square miles, and there are 2,679 tax-payers or 19-2 per cent, of the 
population. A tax on persons is levied, the assessment being made 
according to circumstances and property; this tax brought in 
Es. 6,530 in 1904-05 out of the total income of Es. 12,710, and 
besides this Es. 860 was derived from a conservancy rate, the 
incidence of taxation being annas 9-7 per head of the population. 
Altogether Es. 4,340 was spent on medical relief and Es. 3,020 
on conservancy. 

The municipality of Dumraon was constituted in 1869. There Dumrnon. 
axe 9 municipal commissioners, of whom 6 are elected and 3 
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nominated. The area mthin municipal limits is 2 square miles 
and the number of rate-payers is 2,688, or 15‘5 per cent, of the 
population. A tax is levied on persons, whiclL is assessed, according 
to their oiroumstanoes and properly, at Be. 1-9 per cent, of 
their income and at 7| per cent, on tlie annual value of Giovem- 
ment buildings; in 1904-05 the receipts from this impost were 
Rs. 6,160 or three-fifths of the total income (Rs. 10,050); and the 
inoideuce of taxation on the population was annas 6-7 per head. 
Nearly 30 per cent, of the direct expenditure (Rs. 8,330) was spent 
on conservancy and 24‘6 per cent, on public works such as roads 
and buildings. 

Jagclispiir. The municipality of Jag'dispur was established in 1869, The 
municipal board consists of 9 members, of w].ioni 6 are elected 
and 3 nominated. The area rvilliin municipal limits is one square 
mile, and there are 1,668 rate-payers or 14'5 per oent. of the 
population. In 1904-05 the total income was Rs. 6,280, of which 
the tax on persona (or property lax) accounted for Rs. 3,900 and 
a tax on animals and vehicles for Rs. 1,100, the incidence of 
taxation being as low as annas 7-1 per head of the population, 
The principal items of expenditure were roads (Rs, 1,300), 
conservancy (Rs, 775) and medical relief (Rs. 700). 

SRsarim. The munioipality of Sasaram was constituted in 1869. The 
municipal board consists of 22 members, of whom one is a member 
ex-officio, 7 are nominated and 14 are elected. The area -within 
munioipal limits is If square miles and the number of rale-payers 
is 2,712, or 1T4 per oent. of the population, an extremely low 
proportion for this Division. The tax levied is assessed according 
to circumstances and property, at Re. 1-8 per cent, of the inoomo of 
the assesseos; in 1904-05 Rs, 6,160 was realized from this tax, aud 
the inoidence of taxation of all kinds was only 5 annas per head 
of the popnlation. The other chief source of inoomo is the revenue 
^ from a large municipal market, -which in that year amounted to 
Rs. 4,100. The total income was Rs. 19,260, and altogether 
Lis. 3,650 was spent on medicol relief, Rs. 3,600 on conservancy 
and Rs. 4,000 on publio works, suoh as roads and buildings, 
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EDUCATION. 

Education' is in a backward condition in Sbababad, as accord¬ 
ing to tbe figures of tbe last census it stands 29tb in order of 
literacy among tbe dialricts of Bengal. Tbe sole test of literacy 
was tbe ability to read and write, and only 83,595 iiersons, or 8-6 
per cent, of tbe males and 0-3 per cent, of tbe females, could 
satisfy ibis simple qualification, in spite of tbe faot tbat tbe district 
contains 43,300 Kayastbs, of whom a large proportion are edu¬ 
cated. Nearly half of tbe total number (39,253) were residents 
of tbe bead-quarters sub-division; and Bbabua was tbe least 
advanced from an educational point of view, as out of a popu¬ 
lation of 300,401 persons only 8,185 could read and write. 
Backward, bowever, as tbe district still is, education bas made vast 
strides during tbe last century, and more partioulniiy during its 
latter half. Buobanan Hamilton found tbat tboiigb tbe persons 
of tbe Bbojpur family could read and rviile both Persian and 
Hindi, balf tbe owners of land could do iieitber, and of tbe other 
half not above oue-fiftb piart could do more than sign tbeir name 
and guess at tbe meaning of a revenue account. Ton or twelve 
Hindu ladies bad “ acquired tlie dangerous art of reading and 
writing letters,” and about 20 more could sign tbeir name and 
understand an account; but, be added, “ these acquirements are 
. considered by tbe grave as improper, and tbe childless widowhood 
of two ladies of Tilotbu, who ijot only write a fair band, but 
understand tbe poetical effusions of Tulsi Das, is attributed to tbe 
dirune wTatb irritated by tbeir presump)tuoiis search after the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge.” Even by tbe year 1800 there 
were only 15 sobools -with 5G9 pupils; but after 1870 there was 
a great extension of primary education, many indigenous palhsalds 
were brought within tbe scope of tbe Depoartmental system, and 
in 1872-73 there w'ere 5,133 pnip)ils attending 315 sobools. By 
1883-84 the number of pupnls under instruction bad risen to 
20,883; and tbougb tbe attendance fell to 16,922 in 1892-93, 
it bad again grown by 1901-02 to 22,962 pupils studying in 914 
schools: statisties of tbo number of institutions and scholars and 
of tbe expenditure on education during tbat and tbe preceding 
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9 years -will be found in the Appendix. The Buooeeding two years 
witnessed a further growth in the number of pupils under 
instruction; and in 190d-04 altogether 36,218 boys and 446 
girls were at sohool, or 18'6 and 0’28 per centrespeotiyely, of 
those of sohoobgoing age. The percentage of boys is still very 
low, as Shahabftd stands only 41st in this respeot out of 49 
cbstriots in Bengal, while the proportion of female students is 
insignitioant and far below the Provincial average of 2'8 per 
cent. It is noticeable that, in spiite of tlie fact that secular 
instruotion is not very popular among Muhammadans in Bengal 
and that as a community they are slower than the Hindus to 
grasp (ho advantages of education, they contribute more than 
their share in this district of (he students attending the various 
schools. 

The total expenditure on education in the year 1903-04 was 
Bs. 1,06,000, of which Bs. 59,000 was derived from fees, 
Bb. 40,000 from Ilistriot, Bs. 17,000 from Provincial and Bs. 3,000 
from Municipal funds. The iminher of educational institutions 
was 1,004, incluchng 23 secondary and 623 primary schools, 
besides 358 other schools. The increase during the last 10 years 
has been considerable, and it has been most marked in the case of 
primary schools, as in 1893-94 tlie total number of schools was 
865 and of those devoted to perimary education only 486. There 
are few schools of a speeoial oharaoi.er oalling for notice; three 
stipendiary Sanskrit toh are maintained at Arrah, Buxar and 
Jagdispur, which are aided by oonlributions from the District 
Board and Municipal funds; Persian, .Arabic and the Koran are 
taught at the Madrasa Hanilia at Arrah, which I'eoeives a grant 
from the Mobsin Fund; and the Sasaram Khanl;ah defrays the 
expenses of a Madrasa for Muhammadans, which prepares oandi- 
dates for the Central Madrasa examination. Two small sohools 
for aborigines have been established at Bohal and Dahar which 
are attended by a few Dhangars and Kharwars; the East Indian 
Bailv/ay meintains a school at Buxar for their coolies; and 
instruotion is given to the children of the woihshop 6mploy(is at 
a middle veruaoular school at Dehrl. Pour training schools have 
been established at Arrah, Buxar, Mohania and Sasaram, at which 
gurus are trained in the new system of vernacular education, 
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CHAPTER XY. 


GAZETTEEJl. 

Akbarpur.—A villaga on the banks of tba .Son, SO miles south 
of Dehrl, situated a short distanoe from the rooky preoipioo 
of Eohtasgarh ; to the north of the village stands Marli hill, a 
small hill, 200 feet high, consisting of limestona in thin strata. 
At the foot of the Eohtas plateau, there is a tomb of the kind 
known as chnrtliwairah, built between 16b6 and 1638 A.D., whioli 
consists of a four-walled enoloaure contaimug a raised atone terrace 
and 3 prayer niches on the western aide, with seven stone sarcophagi 
on a stone platform. Over tlie gate is a long Persian inscription 
recording the fact that the tomb was built for liimself and his 
family hy Malik Wisal, the damja of Eohtasgarh, in the reign of 
Shah Jahan, when Ikhlas Khan was its Uladdr or commandant. 
It mentions Akbarpur ns one of the piryauns forming theya/^sr of 
the kiladav. 

During the Mutiny Akbarpur and the neighbourlioocl were 
infested by the followers of Kunr Singh, and it was for some time 
a centre of disturbanco. In October 1858 the mutineers of tlie 
Eamgarh battalion, on being defeated at Ohatra in Cliota Nagpiu’, 
took up a position in Akbarpur, where they were joined by some of 
Knar Singh’s men. Here Captain Enttray attacked them with 
his Sikhs and sowars, and drove tliem with some loss into the 
jungles towards Eohtas. On this occasion the oavalry of Pi,ntfra,y’s 
battalion, who had been deprived of their oarhiiiBs on suspicion 
of being disaffected and were armed only witli tnhvars, fought 
with such gallantry that their carbines were restored to them in 
recognition, of the loyalty and courage they had displayed. 

Akbarpur contains a charitable dispensary, a police outpost 
attached to the Sasaram thana, and the office of the talisildcir of 
the Banskati Mahal. 

Arrah suh-division. —Head-quarters suh-diriaion of the dis- 
tiiot, Ijdng between 25° 10' and 25° 46' M., and 84° 17' and 84° 
51' E., and estending over 913 square miles. Its population was 
699,966 in 1901 as against 743,582 in 1891, its density being 767 
persons to tho square mile, as compared with the district average 
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oJ! 449 persons; in the Arrali thaim the deusity is ns great as 890 
inliahitants to tiro square mile. Tire northern part of the sub- 
cliA'ision consists of the low lands marlcing the old Ired of tho 
Gauges, wlilch are annually inundated during the rains; in the 
remainder tho allurial soil is of more recent origin. It is 
oatimated that out of the total area 607 square miles are cultivated 
of wliicli 212 square miles are irrigated from tire Son Canals. 
It contains 1,245 villages and two towns, Arralr nird Jagdispnr. 

Arrah torvn. —The head-quarters of the district, sltrratod in 
84° 40' east loiigitrrde aird 25° 34' uortlr latitirde, about 14 miles 
sorrth of the Gairges aird cS miles west ot the Son. There is a 
station here on tho nraiir Hire of the East Indian Eailway, 308 
miles from Oaloutta. Arralr is tho head-quarters of the District 
Magistrate and G'olleotor, of a staff of live Dejruly Magistrate-Col¬ 
lectors, and ot the District and Sessions Judge, two Subordinate 
Judges and three Munsifs. The District Superintendent of Police; 
•District Engineer and Civil Surgeon arc stationed here ; and it is 
also the head-quarters of tiro Superintending Engineer of the 
Son Oirclo and the Executive Engiiioor of the Arrah Division. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1865, and is supplied with 
filtered water from the Son. 

Lagciuiai'ir General Ounuiugham* has ideutitied Arrah witli the place 

liniory. mentioned by Hiueir Taiang as that at wlrioh Asolca set up a stupa 
to commemorate the oonversion by Buddha of tire clomons of the 
desert who feasted on tire blood and llosli of men. Even to 
this day, a legend lingers that this part of tire oorrntry was 
the home of n powerful demon named Balcra, whose daily 
food was a human being supplied either by the village of Balcri 
or by Ohahraprur (or Ekaohakrat), as Arrab was then called. 
During their wanderiugs, the five Pandavas oanre to Ohalirapur 
and were entertained by a Brahman whose Invii it was to supply 
a viotiirr for the demon. Bhira Pandava, on hen,ring this, declared 
that as he had eaten the Brahman’s salt, lie would go himself 
to the demon; and setting forth, ho fought and killed him at 
Bakri, and then brought his hody to Ohakrapur, This myth is 
found in a more oomplote fornr in the Mahahharata ; and General 
Ounningham considers that it must have been one of the time- 
honoured legends of antiquity which the Brrddliists adopted for the 
glorification of their great teacher. The village of Bakri still 
exists in the near neighbourhood of Arrah, and though there are 


* See A. S. I.. Vol, I'll, pp. 72—10 {Oalciitta. 1873). 

t Ekacliakra is raentioiieiT in tho Mahawanso na ono of the cnpilal cities of Tnclia 
ill the time of Budtllia. 
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no ancient remalna at either place, the Brahmanical legend of 
Bakrasnr is, in the opinion of Greneral Cunningham, so clearly 
identical ■with that of the man-eating demons described by the 
Chinese pilgrim that lie accepts Arrah as the site of the stiipa 
and lion p)illar erected by Asoka, He further considers that 
the name of Araranagar preserved in the modern Jain inscription 
at Masar was given to the town by the Buddhists when they 
adopted the Brahmanical legend; Aramnagar meaning the oity 
of repose or monastery oity, as arani (repose) was the special 
term used by the Buddhists to designate a monastery. 

Another aeoount derives the name of the town from Ai’anya 
or desert; and an old temple standing between the old and new 
portions of tlie town still goes by the name of Arnnya Devi, 
Various other legends, which have been devised to account for 
the name and which give more or less fanoiful derivations of it, 
will be found in General Ounningham’s article on Arrah in 
Vol. Ill Eeports, A. S. I. 

The Emperor Babar is said to have marched to Arrah after 
his victory over Mahmud Lodi and his rebellious Afghan follow¬ 
ers, Local tradition still points to a place near the Judge’s court 
as that on which he pitched his camp and celebrated his assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty over 'Western Bihar; and it is said that 
the spot, which until recently used to be called Shahabad in 
commemoration of this event, was also the site occupied by the 
residence of the local Subahdar who Avas in charge of sarkav 
Shahabad under the Mughal Emperors. 

The most notable event, however, iu the history of the town The 
is the defence of Aii-ali House during the Mutiny of 1857, Avhen 
Arrah was the scene of a defence and a relief which will bear rw. 
comparison with any of the achievements called forth by the 
rebellion. The outbreak of the sepoy regiments at Diuapore on 
the 25th July 1857 residted in the flight of most of the mutineers 
across the Son into Shahabad. Many of them had been recruited 
in this district; and they found here a leader ready to put himself 
at their head. This was Kuar Singh of Jagdispur, a Rajput of 
much influence, nearly fourscore years of age, Avho assumed the 
title of Eaja and dreiv to his banner the wliole fighting popu¬ 
lation of the district. The folloAving account of the struggle 

which ensued is taken from Holmes’ History of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The European residents had been duly Avarued of,;'their 
danger, but the warning would have availed them little if 
Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna, had not already sent fifty ’of 
Battray’s Sikhs to help them iu case of aji attack. Even with 
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this reinforoement, the whole garrison were only* 68 in number; 
and their fortress was nothing but a small building, originally 
intended for a bdliard-room, belonging to Yicars Boyle, the rail¬ 
way engineer, who, regardlees of the jeers of his friends, had 
fortified and provisioned it to resist the attack which he had all 
along deemed possible. His dweUing-houso (now the Judge’s 
house) -was abovrt 40 yards! off; and to deprive the enemy of the 
cover which it would have afforded, he had demolished its front 
parapet. The European women and children had already been 
sent away; and on the evening of the 26th the small band of 
Europeans and Eurasians, with one native Deputy Colleotor, went 
into the billiard-room and bricked themselves up. Boyle, whose 
foresight had rescued the others from instant destruction, was 
naturally one of the leading spirits in the crisis; and associated 
with him was Harwald Wake, the Magistrate, who assumed 
command ol the Sikhs. Next morning the small garrison were 
standing at their posts behind their improvised defences; and 
when the mutiuours, after releasing tho prisoners iii tlia jail and 
plundering the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assured 
victory, they were hurled hack in astonishment and discomfiture 
by a well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the cover of the walls and 
trees that surrounded the house; and anyone who ventured into 
the open was sure to ho stiuok down by a bullet from the garrison, 
who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags which they had 
thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of stratagems for llie deslruotioii of their loo. 
They strove to corrujit the fidelity of tho Sikhs by thi’eats, by 
appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in the 
plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in the resources of their com¬ 
mandant, were proof even against this last argument. Then the 
rebels tried to suffocate the garrison by setting on fire a heap of 
ohillies outside the walls : but a favourable wind arose and blew 
the stifling smoke away. The same wind oarrled off the disgusting 
stench arising from the rotting oaroasca of the horses belonging to 

* Tlio pai'i'iflon cousiatecl of 9 tiiuvu;) 0 tiii 8 . G Eiirdaiiins. 3 Indians luid GO Sikli 
Police. Tile niuiies of the prinoipiil dofeiulera am Mnasrs, LiUlediilu, Coombe, 
Wake, Colvin, Hulls, Piold, Aiideraoii, Boylo, Dimoata, Godfrey, Coclt, Tiiit, 
Dol])ciroiu, Hoyle, HePonza, Sayid Azun-ud-diii Hiisaaiii, niul Jeiimdiir Hukiuii 
Singh. 

t The distance hetween the Avvah honae ivnd tho Judge’s house ia stated by 
Holniea to be 70 yai'da; other accounte make it 60 or 20 yarda. From actual 
ineaaUTemeut, it apptnra that the distance from tho outaiclo wall of tho Arrali Houao 
to tho edge of the verandah of tho Judge’s houeo ia 44 yards 1 foot, or from wall 
to woll 60 yarda. 
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the garrlaon, whioli the rebels bad killed and purposely piled up 
round the bouse. Finally, Knar Singh unearthed two guns, 
T^ich he had kept hidden, ready for emergencies, and prepared to 
batter down the little fortress. If he bad bad a good supply of 
ammunition, he might have forced the garrison to attempt to cut 
their way out; but he had no round shot at first (though he after¬ 
wards procured some 4lb. shot for one of the guns), and was 
obliged to use the brass castors belonging to the pianos and sofas 
in Boyle’s house as projectiles. 

Tho small defending force was now in a desperate plight; a 
relieving party of about 400 men, who were sent by water from 
Dinapore, fell into an ambuscade when they had almost reached 
Arrah; and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions 
and water began to run short. A bold midnight sally resulted in 
the capture of 4 sheep, and water was obtained by digging a well 
inside the house. A mine of the enemy was met by counter¬ 
mining. On the 2nd August, the besieged party observed an 
unusual excitement'in the neighbourhood. The fire of tho enemy 
had slackened and but few of them were visible. The sound of a 
distant cannonade was heard. Before sunset the siege was at 
an end, and on the following morning the gallant garrison 
welcomed their deliverers—Major Vincent Eyre with 150 men of 
the 5th Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and 3 guns with 34 
artillerymen. 

Tho blockade bad lasted 8 days, during which the little band 
of Emnpeana and Sikhs had held out against 2,000 sepoys from 
Dinapore and a multitude of armed insurgents about four times'as 
numerous. They were reducer], to the last straits, and to quote 
Vincent Eyre’s account:—“The relief of the gaiu’isen proved 
to have been most opportune, for their position had been so 
effectually mined that a few hours’ delay must have ensured 
their destruction. The position which they had so miraculously 
defended against tho three mutineer regiments, aided by ICuar 
Singh’s levies, was a small uppsr-roomed lionse of substantial 
masonry belonging to Mr. Boyle, by whose skill it bad been 
fortified and provisioned in anticipation of some such crisis. But 
the strongest position is of little avail where stout hearts and an 
effioient leader are wanting to defend it, and, in the present ease, 
such hearts and such a. leader "WGre forthooming. To Mr. Wake, 
as Civil Magistrate of A rrah, who possesses in a rare degree some 
of the highest qualities of a soldier, no less than to the unflinching 
fortitude with which his able efforts were supported by hia 
brave associates, may be attributed the salvation of the garrison. 
During eight days and nights they were incessantly harassed, and 
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9 P closely watched that not a loophole could he approached with 
safety. At "one period their water failed, and they owed their 
supply to the prompt energy of the Sikhs, who, in one tiglft, 
contrived with most inefEoient tools to dig a well on the ground 
floor, twenty feet deep, whfrehy abundance of good water was 
obtained. During the last three or four days theii-position had 
been rendered doubly perilous by the fire of some guns of small 
calibre, which the meiny had mounted wiLhin fifty yards of the 
house, the walls of which were perforated by their balls in all 
directions. The defonoo of Arrah may he oonsidered one of the 
most remarkable feats in Indian history.” 

Although martial law had hoen proolaimed in this distriot, 
Byre left the execution of jnstioe in the hands of the civil 
authorities, except in the case of certain native officials, who 
. had transferred their servioos to Eunr Singh, and had been 
taken prisoners in arms against the State. These men were 
tried by a drum-head, court martial, composed of the Judge, 
the Magistrate and two captains, Eyre himself presiding over 
the court; aud being found guilty, they were hanged as an 
example. The inhabitants of the city and its environs were 
ordered to deliver up their arms in camp within 48 hours, and 
long before that time had olapsod, a pile of 7,000 miscellaneous 
arms had hoen collected aud broken up. 

Copies of three reports suhnuitod by Horwald Wake regarding 
the loyalty of Knar Singh, the defence of Arrah and the 
measures taken after its relief will be found in the Appendix at 
the end of this chapter. 

iJuiiaingb _A.g the head-quai’iers of the distriot, Arrah contains all the 
offices usual to snob towns, as well as the offices of the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Son Canals, and of the Executive Engineer, 
Arrah Division; the distillery is situated at Sai.pahari on the 
outskirt of the town. It contains few buildings of any great 
ai’oliseologionl or historical interest. The Jama Masjid, a Saraoenic 
building with 4 miuai’ots and a quadrangle 96 feet by 31 feet, is 
said to have been erected in the time of Aurangzeh. There is 
another mosque attached to the Mania Bagh Endowment, which 
was built in ,1814 A.D. under the auspices of John Dean, a 
member of the East India Company’s sorvioe, The struoture is 
of the mixed Saracenic style with 3 domes aud 8 minarets; and it 
is maintained by an endowment fund under the Sajjada-nashin 
of Sasaram (q. v.). The Jaios have several shrines in the town, 
and their oliiof temple is endowed and governed by the Jain 
panohayat\ three miles from Arrah at Dhanupra on the Arrah- 
Koelwar road is another Jain temple, built in 1816, at which the 
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troops halted during their march to relieve Arrah in 1857. A 
colossal statue of Vishnu, 9^ feet high, which is popularly 
oiilled the image of Banasura, hut appears to he of the Gupta 
period, stands in the garden of the Maharani of Dumraon; this 
was brought here in 1882 from Masar, where Buchanan Hamilton 
saw it in the beginning of last century. The Church contains 
memorial tablets of officers who died dming the Mutiny, and east 
of the Treasury on the Bamna road is a monument erected in 
memory of the men of the 35th Regiment who fell on the 23rd 
April 1858 in the disastrous attack on Jagdispur. 

Baidyanath.—A village, 6 miles south of Eamgarh in the 
north-east of the Bhabua sub-division, containing a modem Saivite 
temple built on a large mound, which was excavated in 18S2 and 
found to cover the remains of an ancient temple. The ungainly 
little temple has been eonstrnoted from the materials of this old 
shrine, and is a medley of soulptm-es in every imaginable position, 
used haphazard in lieu of bricks or stones. On the mound, 
which, like the temple over it, is literally built up of sculptures, 
an insoription of Raja Madan Pal Deva of the Pal dynasty has 
been found j close by are several sculptured obelisks and pillars} 
and round the village there are a large number of buildings 
dating hack to early and mediaeval Brahmanism. Baidyanath 
is believed to have been a centre of the kingdom of the Savors, 
and has been described* as perhaps one of the most interesting 
sites in India—not so much for its present architectural remains, 
but on account of its historical associations, as it is surrounded 
on all sides by numerous structural relics illustrating the earliest 
, Brahmanical architecture of which we have knowledge. 

Bhahna sub-division-—The south-western sub-division of the 
district, lying between 24° 32''and 25° 25'N., and 83° 19'and 
83° 54' B., and' extending over 1,301 square miles. Its popula¬ 
tion was 306,4UI in 1901 against 344,902 in 1891, its density 
being 236 persons to the square mile. The Kaimur hills in the 
south afford little space for cultivation, and the Bhahua thana 
with 181 ;gerEons to tlie square mile has the scantiest population 
of any tract in South Bihar, It is estimated that out of the 
total area, 505 square miles are cultivated ; only 20 square 
miles are irrigated from the Son Canals. The whole of the sub¬ 
division is very unhealthy, and it also suffered severely in the 
famine of 1896-97. It contains one town Bhabua, its head¬ 
quarters, and 1,427 villages. An old Hindu temple stands on 
Mundeswari hill, and Chainpur also contains antiquities of some 
interest. 


K 2 


•A. S. I., Vol. XIX, pp. 27—48 (Cnlcutta, 1880). 
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Bhabna town.-— Head-quartera town of tlie aub'clivision of the 
same name, siUialod in 25° 3' N., and 83° 37' E. Population 
(1901) 6,060. It ia oonnocted by road with Bliabua, Road station 
on tbo Muglialsarai-Qaya eoction of the East Indian Railway. 
Ebabua waa oonatitatcd a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within muniolpal limilB ia a little over one square mile, The 
town contains the usual public building’s ; the sub-jail baa accom¬ 
modation for 14 prisoners. 

Bhojpur, —A paroctna lying in the norlli-weal; of the district 
in the Buxar sub-division, whioli derivoa its name from Raja 
Bhoj of XJjjain in Malwa, who invaded the district with a 
band of Rajput followers and subdued the aboriginal tribe of 
Oheros which then hold the country under its owm ohicftains. 
Tlie Rajas of Bhojpur long held the position of semi-independent 
rulers ; and the pargana gave its name to one of the two revenue 
surMi'it, Rohtas and Shababad-Bhojpiir, into which the district 
was divided under the Mughal Emperors. The Muhammadan 
chroniolos indiscriminately refer to tho district as Shaliabad and 
Bhojpur, and (he author of tho Sair-ul-Mutakharin states that in 
his time the zamindars of the sarltdr or province of Shahabad all 
went by the name of Bhojpuris. Politically Bhojpur belongs 
to the United Provinces rather tlian to Bihar ; it was from this 
neighbourhood that the Bundelkhand heroes, Alhra and Udan, 
traced their origin; and all its nssooiations and traditions point 
to the west and not to tho oast. 

The locality has given its name to a language, Bhojpuri, wHoh 
has spread far beyond its limits and is spoken by some 20,000,000 
people. On the nortli it roaolies across tbe Ganges, and even 
beyond tbe ISTepal frontier, up to tbo lower ranges of the Hima¬ 
layas from Ohamparan to Basti. On tbe soutb, it bas crossed tho 
Son and covers the great jdateau of Ghota Nagpur, where it 
ultimately finds itself In oontaot with tbo Bengali of Manbbum 
and tbe Oriya of Singbbhvim. 

Bihia- —A village in the bead-quarters sub-division, situated 
on tbe East Indian Railway, 382 miles from Calcutta. ^Population 
(1901) 764. Bibia is unimportant trade centre, hnt is hest known 
for tho iron roller sugar mills worked by bullook power wbioh 
were invented in 1874 by Messrs. ThoiuBon and Mylne, grantees 
of tbe large confiscated estate at Bihia Avbiolr formerly belonged to 
Knar Singh (v. Jagdispeur), Some years elapsed before their 
great superiority over tbe rude machines then in use was recog¬ 
nized, and the inventors had to contend against wholesale piracy, 
but the popularity of tbe Bibia mills is now firmly established. 
The use of these machines as well as of oountloss native-made 
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imitations has become geaeral tbrougliout Bengal; and their 
introduction has given a porverful stimulus to the production of 
sugarcane and has led to a great extension of the area under that 
crop both in this and other districts. Bihia was formerly the home 
of a branch of Haribobans Rajputs. According to their own 
traditions, they were originally settled at Ratanpur in the Central 
Provinces, but in 850 A.I). they migrated northwards ig Manjha 
on the Grogra in the Sm-an district, where they waged successful 
war with the aboriginal Oheros. About 200 years afterwards, they 
left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihia, and after 
a struggle lasting several hundred years subdued the Cheroa who 
then held the country. In or about the year 1528 A.D., the 
Raja, Bhoput IDeo, violated MaliinI, a Brahman woman, who 
thereupon burnt herself to death and in dying imprecated the 
most fearful curses on the Harihobans Rajputs. After this 
tragedy the clan left Bihia and moved across the Ganges to 
Ballia. The tomb of Mahini lies under a tree close to the 
railway at Bihia and is visited by large numbers of women who 
come either to invoke her as a deified being or to oiler oblations 
in commemoration of her. It is said that nothing will induce 
members cf the Harihobans sept to enter Bihia, though it 
was once the chief seat of their clan and the remains of their 
ancestors’ fort may still he seen there. 

Buxar sub-division, —North-western sub-division of the dis¬ 
trict, lying between 25^ 16' and 25'^ 43' N., and 83° 46' and 
8-1° 22' E., and extending over G69 square miles. Its population 
was 416,704 in 1901 as against 438,739 in 1891, its density being 
623 persons to the square mile. It contains 937 villages and 2 
towns, Buxar, its head-quarters, and Dumraon. Out of the total 
area, 408 square miles are under cultivation, 167 square miles 
being irrigated by the Son Canals. 

Buxar town.—Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, situated on the north bank of the Ganges in 25° 34' 

N., and 83° 58' B. Population (1901) 13,945. It is a station on 
the East Indian Railway, 411 miles from Calcutta, and is a con¬ 
siderable centre of trade. 

Buxar is said to have been the home of many of the authors Legandfivy 
of the ^edio hymns and lo have been called originally Vedagarhlia, 
t.e., the womb or origin of the Vedas. Another account, preserved 
by local tradition, derives the name from a tank near the temple 
of Gaurisankar which was originally called aghsar or effacer of 
sin, but in course of time oame to be called haghsar. The story 
runs that a risM or sage, called Bedsira, having transformed 
himself into a tiger to frighten the ri&hi Durvasa of whom he 
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was jealous, was doomed by the latter to retain that form for ever. 
He was restored to bis original shape by bathing in the holj tani 
of aghsar and then worshipping GaurJaanhar, and in oommemora- 
tion of this event the spot was called Vyaghrasar or Baghmr, ie., 
the tiger tanlr. Biixar is an old Brahmanioal site and various 
parts of it have ancient names ' suoli ns Eameswar, Yiswa- 
mitra-ka-aarama and Bartisu Eiama; hut it has few remains of 
arohffiologioal interest. The moat notable teinplo in the town is 
that of Eameswar Nath Mahadoo, to which pilgrims resort from 
distant places. 

Tliebattlo Buxar is famous as the soeno of the defeat in 1764 of Shuja- 

of Buxivr. u(p.(Pa,ula, Nawab Yizior of Ondh, and Mir Kasim, the last inde¬ 
pendent Nawab of Bengal, in the battle whioh finally won the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal for the British. After their repulse 
at Patna the allied forces fell bach on Bnxnr where they strongly 
entrenohed themselves; and while tire Nawab-Vizier was indulging 
in luxury iu bis camp, Sir Hector Munro rapidly advanced against 
him. By a slcilful manoeuvre, he crossed his force over the 
Son on the 11th of Ootober, and after a sharp skirmish of cavalry 
on the 13th, the main body of the enemy were encountered 
on the 23rd, on the plains of Buxar. Shnja-ud-daula placed his 
troops in front of the fort, having the Ganges on his left. Prom 
this position he moved nne'speotedly tow'ards the British line, 
posted towards the east, and having the Gauges on its right. The 
battle began at eight inj}he morning and lasted till midday, when 
Shuja-ud-daula retreated towards and crossed a small nullah 
about 2 miles to the west of Buxar. The native army had 
Buffered very severely both during the engagement and the 
retreat; hut its principal loss is said to have been at this spot, 
owing to a temporary bridge breaking down before all the troops 
had passed. Great numbers of men, whose retreat was thus out 
off, perished by the sword of their pursuers, but more in tbe water 
and mud of the nullah. According to the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, 
five or six thousand mon. were slain in the action, hut ten 
thousand more stuck in the mire or perished in the retreat; 
and two years afterwards the town of Buxar, the fields and the 
muddy banks of the nullah, for miles together, were littered with 
bones. 

In this action wo had 857 Europeans, 6,297 sepoys and 918 
Mughal horse engaged, making a total force of 7,072; of this force 
only 71 were artillerymen, although thejiumher of guns on the 
field was twenty-eight. The combined force of the enemy ten 
times outnumbered that of the English, amongst them being 
the disciplined battalions of Somru and Madoo, with field-pieces 
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worked by Europeans, the powerful batteries of the Nawab 
Vizier’s artillery and the splendid Eurani horse. Our loss was 
101 Europeans and 847 natives, killed and wounded; and when 
we compare this loss with that in the action at Plassey, where we 
had 1,100 European infantry and artillery in the field, and had 
only seven killed and thirteen wounded, it will at once he evident 
which was the harder and more important action. For the 
battle of Plassey, though it did much, loft much to be done. 

That battle, though fatal to Siraj-ud-daula and decisive of the 
fate of Bengal, was, perhaps, more calculated to excite alarm 
and resistance among the native States than to produce their 
discouragement and submission. Treachery was known to have 
had a considerable share in tho decision of that action ; the small 
number of British troops engaged in it had not been materially 
increased since; and victory here was. scarcely less import¬ 
ant to the British than at Plassey, for defeat, at so great a 
distance from Calcutta, would probably liave been fatal both to 
the army and to our power in India. 

The fort of Buxar, standing as it does on a high blufiE The fort 
above 'the Ganges and effectually commanding the reaches of that 
river, was long a position of oonsiderable strategic importance. 

After this victory it passed into the hands of the British, and 
the land round it which now forms the fort ■ bazar estate was 
acquired for military purposes in 1770. Both remained under the 
Commandant of the foit until 1804, whjgn the bazar estate was 
handed over to the civil authorities ; but the fort land remained 
under the military authorities as a cantonment until 1842, when 
it was handed over to the Stud Department. lu 1873 the Stud 
Department was directed to give up farming and purchase grain 
and forage in the open market, and. by 1875 all the land held by 
it had been handed over to the civil authorities; since that year 
it has been managed as a Government estate. A large body 
of soldiers was stationed at Buxar for a long time; and at the 
time of Bishop Heber’s visit (1824) the garrison amounted 
■ to 600 men, of whom no less than 150 were Europeans. He 
deaorihed the fort as consisting of a small square with a high 
rampart cased with turf, four circular bastions, a deep and wide 
ditch, a good glacis and a sort of lower fort extending to and 
Gommanding the river. It is now used as the residence of the 
Executive Engineer, Son Oauals, Buxar Division. 

Chainpur.—At Chaiinpur, a village 7 miles west of Bhabua in 
the Bhabua sub-division, stands the great mausoleum of Bakh- 
tiyar Ehan, a noble monument of Sher Shah’s time. Local tradi¬ 
tion asserts that his son married a daughter of Sher Shah, hut 
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there is no record of what part Bakhtiyar Khan played in the 
history of the Suri kings; he nnist clearly have been a personage 
of rank, and Chain pur was probably his jacjlr. There can he 
no question, liowever, that the tomb belongs to the SOri time, 
as it is the eyact counterpart of tho tomb of Hasan Khan Sur 
at Sasaram, but of larger dimensions and with a small cupola 
instead of a poinnacle on its dome. Government has recently 
undertaken the conservation of tho structure and has executed the 
repairs necessary to preserve it from decay. Similar tombs 
of a smaller size are found in t]}e neighbourhood, but call for no 
special notice. Tho JamaMnsjid (16CS-C9 A.D.) is a building of 
no special interest, but is regarded with great veneration by the 
Muhammadans of the place. Tho fort at Chainpur is surrounded by 
n moat and defended by a stone rampart flanked with bastions ; 
from the style of tho principal gate, which is tho only portion now 
intact, it is evident that it is a building of tho timemf SherShah or 
Akbar. Inside the ramparts there is a small Hindu shrine, where 
a piece of stone is wor-shipped under the titlo of Harshu Brahm. 
In his Introduction to the Popular Eeligion and Folklore of 
Northern India, Mr. Orooko says that Hnrshu Panre of Harshn 
Baba was a Kananjiya Brahmun, tho family priest of Itaja Snli- 
vShana of Ohainpui'. The Baja had two queens, one of whom 
was jealous ot the puiest’s influeuce. About this time (1427 
A.D.)) tho priest built a fine house close to tho poalace, and one 
night the Baja and B^ni .saw a light from its upper storey 
gleaming aloft in tho sky. The Baui hinted to tlie Baja that the 
priest had designs of ousting the monaroh from his kingdom, so 
the Baja had his houso domolishod and resumed the lands which 
had been oonferred on him. The enraged Brahman did clharna^ 
in other words, fasted till he died at the palace gate. When they 
took his body for cremation to Benares, they found Harshu 
standing in his wooden sandals on the stops of tho burning gMt. 
He informed them that he had become a Brabra or Brahman 
ghost. The Baja’s family was destroyed except one daughter who 
had been kind to the Brahman in his misfortunes, and through 
her the family continues to this day. Plarshu is now worsliipped 
with tho fire sacrifice and offerings of Brahmanioal cords and sweet¬ 
meats. If any one obtains bis desire through bis intercession, he 
offers a golden Brahmanioal cord and a silken waist-string, and 
feeds Brahmans in his name. It is said that this worship is 
spreading rapidly over Northern India and promises to become 
widely diffused [see Beport, A. S. I., for 1902-03]. 

Chausa. —Yillage in the Buxar sub-division, situated on the 
East Indian Bailway close to the east bank of the Karamnasa 
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riyer, 4 miles west of Euxar town in 26° 31' N., and 83° 54' E. 
Population. (1901) 1,108. Oliausa is famous in Indian history as 
the scene of the defeat of Humayun by Sher Shah in June 1539, 
On learning that Humayun was leading his army back from Gaur, 
Sher Shah collected his J^fghan troops, and having thrown up 
entrenchments on the banbs of the Karamnasa, river, opposed the 
further progress of the Emperor. Eor nearly three months, the 
ifiighal army remained in this situation, in a state of inactivity, 
neither daring to storm the Afghan entrenchments nor possessing 
the means of crossing the Ganges. Thus cut ofi from Delhi, the 
Emperor readily accepted the overtures of peace made by Sher 
Shah. A treaty was drawn out, by which Humayun resigned to 
Sher Shah the sovereignty of Bihar and Bengal, on condition 
that he would no longer oppose his march nor assist his enemies. 
This treaty having been duly ratified, much rejoicing took place 
in both camps, but especially among the Mnghals, who exhausted 
by continual alarms, and exposed to constant rain and excessive 
fatigue, were anxious to return to their homes. But the very 
night on which the treacherous Afghan had sworn by the Eoran 
not to injure the Mughals, he suddenly attacked their camp, 
and took them completely by surprise. Eesistance was hopeless, 
and the whole army fled in confusion. Humayun himself escaped 
by swimming across the Ganges on an inflated massah or water- 
bag, which a friendly water-carrier provided; but 8,000 of his 
soldiers perished in attempting to follow him. The water-canier, 
‘it is said, was afterwards rewarded for his loyalty by being 
permitted to sit for half a day on the Emperor’s throne with 
absolute power. 

Darauli.—A village 6 miles north-east from the village of 
Eamgarh, in the north-eastern corner of the Bhabua sub-division, 
containing some remains popularly assigned to the Savars, the 
principal of which are two old temples with carved stone ohehsks 
and a large tank, a little more than three-quarters of a mile long. 
From the character of the remains, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
concluded that the Oheros had a temple here, which the Savars 
destroyed, and that the obelisks found were probably erected to 
commemorate its destruction. Later investigation has shown that 
the temples and sculptures are clearly Brahmanioal in style and 
conception [see Vol. XIX Reports, A. S. I., 1885], 

Dehri. Village in the Sasaram suh-division, situated on the 
west bank of the Son, in 24° 66' N. and 84° 11' E. Population 
(1901) 4,296. It has a station on the Mughalsarai-Gaya section 
of the East Indian Railway and is a trade centre of some local 
importance. The Grand Trunk Road here crosses the broad 
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Bfludy bed of the Son on a stone causeway 2i miles long ; and 
just below this the river is spanned by a vast railway bridge. 
It is made of ii’on girders laid on stone-built pillars and com¬ 
prises 93 spans of 100 feet eaoli, its total length over abutments 
being 10,062 feet. This bridge is not only the longest in India, 
but next to the Tay Bridge (10,627 feet) is believed to be 
the longest in the world. It was opened in February 1900, 
exactly 3 years from the date on wHoh the work was commenced. 
The chief importance of Dehri is due to the fact that it is 
the site of the head-works of the Son Canals, where the Main 
Western canal branohos off from the anient thrown across the 
main channel of the river. Dohrl also contains workshops designed 
to construct and maintain the various works in stone, wood and 
iron which are scattered over the canal system. They are 
substantial stone buildings with ii’on roofs, and embrace a 
foundry, saw-mill, blacksmith’s shop, fitting shop and a boat-yard. 
At Admapur, 3 miles to the west, is a small cemetery on the 
side of the Grand Trank Boad containing the graves of a number 
of men of the 77th Regiment who died here iu 1869. 

Deo Barunarak.—A village in the head-quarters sub-division, 
6 miles north-east of Mabadeopur and 27 miles south-west of 
Arrab, containing two temples of considerable age, In front of 
the larger one stand 4 pillars of the Gupta stylo, on one of 
which is on inscription of Jivita Gupta (740 A.D.) of the 
later Gupta dynasty, which records the dedication of the temple 
to Barunarak. The shrine, although originally dedicated to’ 
the sun, now contains an imago of "Vishnu flanked by two 
small statues of the sun-god. The second temple also has an 
old pedestal of a statue of Stirya, and evidently belongs to the 
same time; both are built of briok with very little ornamenta¬ 
tion and are in fair preservation, though the spires are broken. 
Another interesting pillar of the Gupta period stands close to 
the temples. Its capital is square, and has on its four sides 
figures of Indm, Yama, Baruna and Kubera, the presiding 
deities of the east, south, west and north. Around the circular 
shaft are eight rather indistinct figures, which are evidently 
representations of the planets, as Rahu can be recognized among 
them [see Report, A. 8. B. 0., for 1903-04]. 

Deo Markandeya.— At Deo Markondeya, a village in the 
Sasaiam sub-division, 5 miles north of Nasriganj, 37 miles to the 
south of Arrah and a few miles west of the Son near the Sasaram- 
Axrah road; there are 3 temples and 3 isolated lingas standing 
on a large mound covered with bricks. The principal one 
enshrmes statues of Vishnu and Siirya, of very crude fabric 
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and probably of a late period. The second temple merely has 
an image of Siirya, and the third, ■which is still a place of 
religious ■worship, has a linga with 4 heads [Ohaumukhl Mahadeo)- 
The inhabitants quote a Sanskrit verse which says that the 
main temple was built in Bikrama Sambat 120 (A.D. 63) by 
Gobhavini, the queen of Eaja Phulchand Ohero; and General 
Cunningham assigns the temples to the rule of the Cheros over 
Shahabad in the 6th or 7th century. Later investigat ion shows, 
however, that they are not very old and are of little interest 
[see Eeports, A. S. I.,VoL XIX, 1885, and Heport, A, 8. B. 0., 
for 1903-04]. 

Bumraon.—To^wn and municipahtyin the Buxar sub-division, 
situated on the East Indian Eailway, 400 miles from Oaloutta, in 
25° 33' N., and 84° 9' E. Population (1901) 17,236. The town, 
which contains a charitable dispensary, veterinary dispensary and 
High English school, is best known in conneolion with the 
Bumraon Ea], to which family it has given its name. The 
principal buildings are the palaoe and piavilion of the Eaj, and a 
garden house which is set apart for the reception and accommoda¬ 
tion of officers visiting Bumraon; the former are both excellent 
examples of modern Hindu architecture. The former residence 
of the family is said to jiave been destroyed by Mir Kasim AIT . 
"Within the palace grounds stands a temple dedicated to Sri 
Bihariji, where great religicus festivals are celebrated on the 
birthdays of Earn and Krishna, to which pandits are invited from 
all parts of India. The Eaj maintaina an agricffitural farm, 
where experimental farming is carried on and agrioultural students 
receive training, and also an economic museum containing selected 
specimens of grain grown in India, of agricultural implements 
and tools, and of numerous economic products, such as fibres, dyes 
and spices. 

Dnmraon Eaj.—An estate covering an area of about 485,000 
acres, o^wned by an old Eajput family, the head-quarters of which 
ha,ve been successively Karur in parganaDsw^hx, Bawa in pargana 
Bihia, Bihta, Jagdispur, Bhojpur, Buxar, Mathila and Bumraon. 
They trace their pedigree back to Eaja Bikramajit, from whom 
the Sambat era of the Hindus is reckoned j and 69 of their 
ancestors were rulers of Ujjain in Malwa. The founder of the 
family in this district was one Santana Shahi, who is said to have 
settled in the village of Karur when returning from Gaya where 
he had gone to offer pindas in 1320 A.B. Buring the war between 
Bher Shah and Humayun (1534-1540), Gajpati, or Gajan, Shahi 
and Balpat Shahi, two rival princes of the family, joined opposing 
sides, and each succeeded in obtaining rewards for their services • 
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Gajan Sliahi Tooeiving extensiveand the title of E,a]'a from 
Sher Shah, while Dalj^at Shahi was made a manmbdar or com¬ 
mander of horse when Humayun re-ostahlished his supremacy. 
During the reign of Atbar, Q-ajpati and his brother Bairi Sal 
defied the Mughal armies for several years; the rising of Dalpat 
Shahi ended in his defeat and imprisonment, hut having obtained 
his liberty on the pDayment of a large ransom, be continued in 
rebellion under Jahangir until his capital was sached by the 
Mughals. Eaja Narayan Mai, who sueoeeded in .1607, was the 
sole proprietor of Bhojpur and Jagdispur till 1621, was granted 
the title of “ Eaja Mai Mansabdar ” and was allowed to keep a 
body of 7,000 troops. On his death the estate passed to his 
brother. Raja Eiulra Pratab Narayan Singh, who removed the 
seat of the family to Naya Bhojpur, where soma remains of 
his palace still exist. This village remained the head-quarters 
of the house till 1745, when Raja Horil Singh removed his 
residence to Dumraon ; while his nepohews, Bilbu Buddha Singh 
and Babu Udwant Singh, settled in Jagdispur and Buxar, res¬ 
pectively, and there founded two rival families. Horil Singh 
was sricceeded in 1740 by Raja Chhattardhari Singh, and the 
next great chief of the Dupiraon family was Raja Bikramajit 
Singh, who played an impiortant part in the troubled times which 
marked the rise of British p'>ower and followed their occupation of 
the dislriot. He joined the Britisli before ilie battle of Buxar 
and raised a body of troops to belpo them against Obait Singh; 
was granted an allowance of Rs. 4,000 a year by Warren 
Hastings on account of some villages near Zamania from which 
he had been expelled by Raja Balwant Singh of Benares; and 
was one of the great farmers of the revenue in the early days of 
British administration, 

The heads of the house have enjop'ed the title of Raja from 
the time of the Muhammadan Government. Narayan Mai for¬ 
mally obtained the title of Raja from the Empmror Jahangir ; his 
snocessors in turn were confirmed in the title; and when the 
British occupied Bihar, they confirmed the prerogatives of the 
family and the title of Raja whioL. bad been granted to Raja 
Bikramajit Singh by the Emperor Shah Alam in 1771. On Me 
death in 1816, his son Jai Prakash Singh received the title of 
Maharaja, Bahadur from the Marquis of Hastings. He was twice 
presented by the Governor-General with a hhilat or robe of 
honour, together with a commendatory pariuand^ during and after 
the war with the Nepalese; and he also reoeived khilats from the 
Governors-General, Lord William Bentinok and Lord Auckland, 
when on their way to the North-Western Provinoes. On his 
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death in 1838, the property passed to his grandson, Jahki Prakash 
Sing'h, on whom the Grovernor-General also conferred a khilat\ 
and when ho died in 1843, apparently before he came of age, ha 
was Buooeeded hy his uncle and guardian, Maheswar Baksh 
Singh. He was recognized as Baja by the Government of India, 
and a khilat was forwarded for presentation to him, on condition 
of his presenting a nam^anct of 78 gold mohurs and Es. 2,000 
in cash, as had been done by liia predecessor. In subsequont 
official correspondeuoe he was, however, styled Maharaja, and 
in Bihar he was recognized as second in rank among the 
Maharajas of the Patna Division; the first place having been 
assigned to Baja Bhnp Singh Bahadur, whose ancestor rendered 
eminent services to the East India Gomxmny during Lord Olive’s 
time, and held the piost of Naih Nazim of Bihar, In 1872 he 
was formally recognized as lioLling the higher title of Maharaja, 
which he had in fact enjoyed _for 28 years before it was officially 
conferred on him; and at the same time tlio title was deolarod 
not to be hereditary. He was created a K.O.S.I. shortly before 
his death in November 1881 and was succeeded by his only 
son, Badha Prasad Singh, who already had received the title of 
Raja for his services during the famine of 1873-74. In 1882 
the Baja was granted a of the title of Maharaja Bahadur 
on the recommendation of the Bengal Government, which re¬ 
presented that, as he was the head of the Bajputs iu Shahahad 
and took preoedenoe of the zamindars of Bettiab, Hathwa and 
Darhhanga, who possessed the title of Maharaja Bahadur, ho 
should have a title not inferior to that of those noblemen. 
Maharaja Radha, Prasad Singh was subsequently made K.O.I.E., 
and died in 181)4. His widow. Pent Prasad Kuari, who was left 
as sole heiress and executrix of the estate for Iris only daughter, 
the present Maharani of Rowah, is styled Maharani hy courtesy, 
hut the title has not been formally conferred ujpon her. 

The Government revenue demand of this estate is Bs. 4,80,000 
and its rent-roll stands at over 121 lakhs. 

Garo-hat.—A Ghero chief, named Manda, is pojralarly believed 
to have had his citadel at Garo-hat in the valley of the Katana 
near Bamgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhahua in the sub-division 
of the same name. Various rains, tanks, reservoirs and the 
remains of brick buildings are found extending over an area 
of about miles from east to west and half a mile from north 
to Borrth; and other works, also ascribed to the Oheros, stretoh 
to the east and west along the northern side of the hills. 

Gujrajganj.—A village close to Arrah at which Vincent Eyre 
finally dispersed the rebel troops which opposed hie advance to the 
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relief of the Arrah garrison. The following aocount la oonilenBed 
from Eyre’s* own deaoription of tbe battle. Eyre arriYed at Guj- 
rajganj on tbe 18th August 1857 and bivouacked for the night 
outside tbe village. At daybreak tbe force again moved on and 
had jnst cleared the villago w'hen bugles were heard sounding tbe 
assembly ahead, and it was evident that the enemy had oome out 
of Arrah to dispute his advanoe. They soon showed themselves 
oocupying the wood in front, and large bodies wore seen to extend 
themselves along the woods on either flank with the evident 
intention of surrounding the little force opposed to them. Eyre 
thereupon opened fire with his three gims end caused the 
enemy to screen themselves behind some broken ground in front. 
Prom this they opened a heavy fire of musketry, hut galled 
by the aocurate fire of Eyre’s skirmishing parties, they gradually 
feU, back to the shelter of the woods. Meanwhile, Eyre directed 
the full fire of his artillery on their centre; they soattered them¬ 
selves right and left, leaving the road clear; and under cover of 
the Enfield rifles, the guns and baggage were promptly moved 
forward and pushed through the wood. 

Emergiug from this, the road became an elevated causeway, 
bounded oil their either side by inundated rioe-flolds, across which 
the baffled enemy could only open a distant fire, Finding their 
intentions thus frustrated, they hurried hack to intercept the 
force at Bibig anj about 2 miles aboad, where thoy had effectually 
destroyed a bridge, and completely commanded the approaches to 
it from the housos of the village and the breastworks they had 
thrown up. E 3 a’o.sont out scouts to search for a ford across the 
river Banas, which separated him from the enemy, but no ford was 
discovered; and as it wna plainly impossible to effect a passage 
over the bridge, Byre determined on making a flanlc march to the 
nearest point of the railway embankment, distant only one mile, 
along which there was a direot road to Arrah, This movement 
was for a time masked by the guns, which opened a brisk Are upon 
the village; hut no sooner did the enemy discover the manoeuvre, 
than they hastened in great number.s to intercept Ihe force in a 
thick wood whioh abutted on the railway. En route, Eyre 
discovered a ford ; hut as his force had already passed it, he pro¬ 
ceeded, follou'ed up pretty closely by a largo body of infantry and 
cavalry; while the three mutineer regiments pursued a course 
parallel to his own on the opposite side of the stream. On reach¬ 
ing the railway, it became necessary to dislodge the mutineers 
from the wood, from which they opened a very galling musketry 


* See Gubtiiii’s Mutinies in Oudh. 
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fire. For a whole hour the force was hotly engaged at a great dis¬ 
advantage, owing to the abundant cover which screened the enemy. 
Twice, during this period, the mutineers, seeing the guns left 
almost without support, rushed impetuously upon them, and were 
driven hack by discharges of grape. At this juncture, Eyre learn¬ 
ing that the 5th Fusiliers were losing ground resolved on trying 
what a bayonet charge would do. Rushing forward with a cheer, 
the troops cleared the deep stream at a bound, and charged impe¬ 
tuously on an enemy twenty times their own number. Taken 
completely by surprise, the mutineers fell hack in the utmost 
disorder, the guns opening fire upon theii’ retreating masses, and 
in a few minutes not a man of them remained to oppose the 
passage of the force. Thenceforward an open road was available, 
which skirted the railway to within four mdes of Arrah, where 
the force was compeUod to halt hy an impassable torrent. The 
night was employed in bridging this over, and next day the guns 
and baggage marched, without further opxiosition, into the station 
of Arrah; and the relief of the beleaguered garrison was aooom- 
plished. It may he added that the scene of Eyre’s action on the 
banks of the Danas is the identical 4’°^ where Major Munro 
first encountered the troops of Shuja-ud-darda, following them up 
from thence to Buxar, where he so signally defeated them on the 
23rd of October 1764. 

Gupteswar. —The caves of GujiteswaT are situated in a narrow, 
preoi]pitouB glen in the Kaimur plateau, about 8 miles from Sher- 
garh. The entrance lies a little way uj) the hill, and is about 18 
feet wide by 12 high; the mouth has, however, been built u]p into 
an archway on which are some rough paintings of figures. The 
first cave, a damj), slimy place with a dix:)X)ery floor of rook, 
extends almost duo east from the mouth for about 120 yards, 
with steep descents at the end. About half-way, a branch leads 
ofi to the south-east, which, after running 90 feet or so, rejoins 
the main gallery. A narrow passage again leads from this into 
the west end of a second gallery similar to the first, which is about 
370 feet long, This latter, about 140 feet from its west end, 
is crossed at right angles by a similar gallery, the south arm 
of which is the largest, being 80 yards long. Stalactites are 
numerous, and one of them, on which water dri]ps incessantly, is 
worshipped as the god Mabadeo. Aocording to popular tradition, 
subterranean passages connect the caves with Benares on the west 
and the Yishnupad temple at Q-aya on the east; these passages 
are extremely small and can only be entered by scrambling on 
one’s hands and knees through puddles of mud and water, A fair 
is held once a year atithe oaves. 
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Hariharganj. —See Nasriganj. 

Jagdispur. —Town in the head-quartera auh-diyiaion of the 
Shahahad diatriot, Bengal, situated in 25° 28' N. and 84° 26' E. 
Population (1901) 11,451. The town was formerly surrounded 
by dense jungle, from which the mutineers long defied the attempts 
of the British to dislodge thorn. This was the stronghold of 
Kuar Singh to which he retreated on the relief o E Arrah; and 
as it was necessary to break his power oifeotually, Vincent Eyre 
resolved to follow up his victory and drive him from his jungle 
fortress. On the 12th August 1857 th6 enemy were found in 
strong position, having a river in their front, tho village of Dalur 
in their centre, partially protected hy earthworks, and in their 
rear the formidable belt of jimgle which covered the approach to 
Jagdispur. The action was short but decisive. The enemy’s 
right was concealed behind broken ground and low jungle; hut as 
soon ns Eyre located their position, ho opened upon them witli 
grape; and the man of the 10th Eoot following this up with a 
bayonet charge drove them panic-stricken into i'.ho jungle. Mean¬ 
while the Sikhs, the 5th Ensiliors aiid tlio Volunteers from Arrah 
held in oheok tho mutineers’ loft, consisting of Kuar Singh’s 
irregulars; and as soon as a howitzer was brought up against them, 
they too gave way, and a hot pursuit ensued, terminating only at 
Jagdispur itself. Kuar Singh had barely time to effect his escape 
in tho direction of Saaaram, leaving his stronghold in our hands. 

In April 1858 Kunr Singh, who had been driven out of 
Azimgarh hy Sir B. Lugard, again made his way to the jungles 
of Jagdispur ; and tho officer oommandiiig tho troops at Arrah 
determined ou an attack, before the enemy, broken and dispirited, 
should have time to rooover his energies or make any efficient 
preparation for defence. Aooordinglj'’, with two oompanies of 
H. M.’s 35th, 140 sh’ong, 50 European sailors and 100 Sikhs, 

5 artillerymen and two guns, he made a night march, arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Jagdispur before daylight. When 
day dawned he entered the jungles, into which ho had not 
penetrated far, when, meeting with, some slight opposition, he 
ordered a retreat. The retreat on the part of the Europeans 
degenerated into a panic flight. No entreaties of their officers 
could induce the men again to form and face their pursuers, whilst 
heat and fatigue did their work and proved fatal enemies. Man 
after man dropped from exhaustion; and out of nearly 200 
European soldiers and seamen who loft Arrali, not more than 59 
returned alive. Guns, ammunition, tent-equipage, etc., fell 
into the enemy’s hands; but it is due to the artillerymen to say 
that they fought their guns to the last, and out of the five only 
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one escaped. The Siklia behayed mtli the greatest bravery, 
forming a rearguard and covering the retreat; and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that but for them not a European ■would 
have returned to Arrah. 

The jungle, "which formed part oE the confiscated property of 
Euar Singh, was finally cleared by the present proprietors of the 
Bihia estate. Mr. Burrows, a contractor on the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, had been presented with the lease of the jungle, on condition 
that he cleared a certain portion within two years; but as it still 
afforded an asylum to the mutineers, more active measures became 
necessary, and Government offered Es. 6 a bitjha for land cleared 
by a certain date. With 4,000 men at work, a broad path a 
half-mile wide was driven right through the jungle, while minor 
gaps were cut at right angles, rendering tha whole accessible, and 
the further concealment of rebels impossible. The estate was 
rapidly developed by Messrs. Burrows, Thompson and Mylne, the 
grantees ; large number of wells were sunk; later the Bihia 
branoli canal was constructed through the entire length of the 
jungle mah&l; and the estate is now one of the most prosperous 
and highly cultivated areas in the district, 

Koath.—A village in the extreme north of the Sasaram 
sub-division, 10 miles from Bikramganj on the Sasaram-Aiiah 
road. It contains a dispensary and is the head-quarters of an 
Assistant Engineer of the Public Works Department. The prin¬ 
cipal family, known as the Murtazas of Koath, came from Bilgram 
in Oudh with Nawab Kurul Husain Khan, from whom they are 
descended. The latter, who was the first heutenant of Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab of Oudb, was given a large grant of land, with a 
revenue amounting to 2 lakhs, on making peace with the English. 
The family have lost nearly all their property and are now 
imjpoveilshed. 

Mahadeopur.—A ■village in the extreme south of the head¬ 
quarters sub-division, 10 miles south of Piru, containing the ruins 
of an old brick temple which General Cunningham considered 
the most curious apeoimeu of brick architecture he had ever seen. 
It is 42 feet high, containing an upper and a lower chamber, 
and the top) is orowmed by a pinnacle of singular design, whioh 
in general apopearauoe resembles Wo huge mushrooms one above 
the other. This pinnacle is similar to that which is believed to 
have crowned the fane at Bodh-Gaya, and the temple corre¬ 
sponds in many featui-es "with that shrine as it existed before 
its restoration [see Vols. XIY and XIX Reports, A. S. I.]. 

Masar.—A village 6 miles west of Arrah, which has been 
identified "with the place, Mo-ho-so-lo, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 
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Tho OliiQGse syllablea Mo-ho-ao-lo liave been transoribed as Maba- 
sira, and that tliia was tlio ancient name oJE tbe present Masav is 
proved by seven inscriptions nearly 500 years old in tbe Jain 
temple at Parasnath. Prom the langnng-o o£ the Chinese pilgrim 
it appears that Masar must have been close to the Glanges and 
tliat it was inhabited by Brahmans who had no respect for the 
law of Buddha. Tliia account agrees with tho modern village, 
as though the Ganges now flows 9 miles to the north, there are 
Clear traces in the neighbourhood of the higli bank of the old 
Ganges, and though there are no Buddhist relics, there are numer- 
ona images of Brahnianical gods, Tho remains at Masar are 
conlinod to these images, the foundations of some small temples, 
and a Jain temxole completed in 1819 A.D. The latter contains 
eight Jain statues, on whioli are seven inscriptions going back 
to 1386 A.B., when some Eahtor Jains of Marwar appear to 
have settled in the village ; another figure of Parasnath con¬ 
tains an inscription stating that tlie image was dedicated hy Babu 
Sankar Lfil of Arfimnagar “during the prosperous English 
rule over Ka.rusha-desa.” This record, though modern (1819 
A.D,), is of interest as it identifies the district of Shaliahad with 
the ancient KAruaha-dasa of tlie Pur&nas, while the town of Arrah 
appears as Arilmnagar, which is probably tho true form of tlie 
name as handed down in tho Jain hooks [see Vol. Ill Eoports, 
A. S. L], 

Munde’swari. —The oldest Hindu monnniont extant in the 
district is the ancient temiile of MundoswarJ, whioh stands on 
the summit of an isolated hill, GOO feet above the pdain, close to 
the village of liamgarh, 7 miles south-wost of Bhahna. Exter¬ 
nally and internally it baa tho shape of an octagon, with doors 
or windows] on foiu' sides and small niches for tho reception of 
statues in tho romaiuiiig four walls. Tire poriucipal, entrance 
was to the east, where a few pillars still, remain whioli evidently 
once supiported a jportioo. Inside tho toniplo is a linga with four 
heads {Ghminmhhl Mahadea) and n statue of Durga, together with 
a large stone vessel shaped like a kettle and a stone chest which 
was probably used for hoarding the tempile treasiue. The 
windows were formerly filled with latticed stone work, which 
is still piresevved in the northern one, round which are graceful 
carvings of the Gupita style. Till recently the shrine lay buried 
in debris and was overgrown to the roof with rank vegetation; it 
has now, however, been cleared, and stepis are being taken to 
preserve the essential features of the building. Prom an inscrip¬ 
tion found in situ wo learn that' the tempile dates from 636 A,I). ; 
it refers to Udyasena as the [ruling chief and records various 
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donations made to Mandaleavara, a name probably ior an inoarna- 
tion ot Siva 'wkioh. was worshipped here. Several ancient statues 
have also been unearthed; and aU. along the eastern slope of hill 
various other remsiinB are met with, such as small brick buildings, 
statues, rock-carved figures, and the names of pilgrims chiselled in 
the stone, From the relics still existing it is clear that the hill 
was once covered with a cluster of temples, of which only the main 
temple has survived [see Eeports, A. S. B. C., for 1901-02 and 
1903-04, and Report, A. S. I., for 1902-03], 

Nasriganj.—A large village (formerly a municipality) in tlis 
north-east of the Sasaram sub-division, situated in 25° 3' 16" N., 
and 84° 22' 26" E., about a half-mile from the Son, on the 
Koelwar-Dehri road. It contains 3,707 inhabitants; but if the 
adjacent villoga of Hariharganj, which practically forms part 
of it, is included, the population amounts to 6,279. N&sriganj 
is a large Gloveruraont estate, forming part of the Nasriganj 
mahal escheated to Glovernment in 1807 on the death, without 
hems, of Musamat Maula Baksh, With Harihargauj it is the 
seat of a large trade; and was formerly a considerable manu¬ 
facturing centre. It has lost the commercial importance it 
possessed 30 years ago, when there were 21 manufaoturers of 
paper and 42 sugar refineries; but it still contains two sugar 
factories, and the manufacture of paper is carried on on a small 
scale. 

Patana.—At Patana, a few miles south of Garo-hat in the 
Bhahna snh-division, are a number of rnius attributed locally 
to the Savars or Suirs. The chief of these is a mass of rude 
stones, broken bricks and earth, 780 feet long from east to 
west and 1,080 feet from north to south, reaching in some 
parts to a height of 40 or 50 feet above the ground.- East of this 
again is another mass of. similar length, hut of smaller height and 
breadth ; while north of the village of Srirampur is another 
elevation, consisting of stones, bricks and earth, and to the south 
is a circular mound called Baghban [s« List of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments in Bengal, 1895], 

Eohtasgarh.—Perhaps the most interesting place iu the i.c^Qiuiary 
district, from an historical point of view, is the ancient hill fort of 
Eohtas or Eohtasgarh, so called from the young Prince Eohitaswa, 
son of Eaja Haris Chandra of the solar dynasty, to whom the hill 
is sacred. Haris Chandra is the hero of one of the most beauti¬ 
ful legends of Hindu mythology. The story runs that Hu; is 
Chandra, a poweiiul monaroh owning vast dominions, onoe wpnt 
to hunt in a forest in which a rishi, Yiswamitra, lived, and that 
while engaged in the chase, he disturbed the ooutemplationa of the 
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reoluse. The hermit saint, offended at this intrusion on his retreat, 
resolved to punish Haris Ohandra, and appearing one day when 
he was dispensing charity, induced him to promise to give what¬ 
ever he asked. He then asked for his kingdom and all his worldly 
possessions ; and the Eaja bound by his vow at once fulfilled his 
promise. Thereupon, the importunate rhhi demanded daltshina to 
complete the gift, and, in order to comply with his request, the 
destitute but pious Eaja was obliged to sell his wife and son, 
Eohitaswa, to a Brahman; finally, as the purchase money was 
still insufficient to satisfy Viswamitra, he sold himself to a Dom at 
Benares. The Dom placed Haris Chandra at the Manikarnika 
burning ghat with orders to collect fees from all who came to 
burn their dead ; and shortly afterwards Eohitaswa having died 
from snake-bite, his body was brought to the ghiil. True to his 
master, Haris Ohandra humbly demanded his dues, which owing 
to her poverty his wife was unable to pay. All that she coidd 
offer was the ragged cloth which covered her, and Haris Ohandra 
then insisted on her giving at least a piece of this. At this 
moment, Viswamitra appeared, and, pleased at the piety of Haris 
Ohandra and satisfied with his expiation, restored Eohitaswa to 
life and gave back his kingdom to his father. It is possible 
that this legend embodies in a raylhioal form an account of the 
early power of the aboriginal Dorns; in East Beiigal it is the 
belief of some Dorns, calling themselves Haris Ohandis, that, in 
return for their forefather’s kindness, E&ja Haris Ohandra con¬ 
verted the whole tribe to his religion ; and it is noticeable that 
the earliest traditions attached to Eohtasgarh point to its being 
the home and stronghold of autoothonous races. The tradi¬ 
tion that Eohtas was once tho seat of their race lingers among 
the Kharwars, Oraons and Oheros; the Khar wars call them¬ 
selves Suryabansi and allege that, like Eohitaswa, they are 
descended from the sun ; while the Oheros* claim that they held 
the plateau till they sallied' forth for the conquest of Palamau. 
Similarly, the Oraons assert that Eohtasgarh originally belonged 
to their chiefs and was finally wrested from them by the Hindus 
who surprised them at night during one of their great national 
festivals, when the men had fallen senseless from intoxication, and 
only women were left to fight. 

The only records of Hindu times connected with Eohtas¬ 
garh are a few short rock-out insoriptiona at various places on the 


♦ Tlie Cheros of tho Vindliyan plateau claim descent from the Nug or serpent, 
Ab Buchanan Hamilton quaintly puts it, they claim the honour of being descended 
from the great sarpeut, who ia king of bell, that is to aay the devil, whioh is cop, 
aidered as a very ancient and honourable counoption,'' 
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plateau. The first, at Phulwari, dates back to 1169 A.D. and 
refers to the construction of a road up the hill by Pratapadhavala, 
the Nayaka or chief of Japila. Japila is evidently the modern 
Japla, on the opposite side of the Son, in the district of 
Palamau; and Pratapadhavala appears to have been a local chief, 
who is also known to us from two other inscriptions on the 
Tarachandl rock near Saaaroin and at Tuh-ahi, 5 miles west of 
Tilothu. From another short inscription at Eohtasgarh we learn 
that this chief belonged to the lihai/artivd/avansa- and Professor 
Kielhorn has pointed* out that this name appears to surviye in 
that of the tribe of Kharwars. The only other record of Hindu 
rule over the fort is an inscrijotion near the Lai Darwaza, dated 
1223 A.D., which mentions a descendant and successor of 
Pratapadhavala, called like him Pratapa. 

In 1539 A.D, it passed from the hands of its Hindu rulers to Malmm- 
Sher Shah, who at that time was in revolt against Humayiin. "'’'t*”'" 
The story current is that Sher Shah, having lost Chuuar, determined ' 
to get possession of Eohtasgarh, and as the fort was impreg¬ 
nable, he was obliged to secure it by stratagem. Ho accordingly 
sent to the Hindu Eaja who was in possession of the fortress, 
and begged him to allow his family and treasure to remain there 
while he was engaged in the oonimest of Bengal. On his consent 
being obtained, Sher Shah sent several hundred doiis, in the first 
few of which were a few old women and in the remainder 
Afghan soldiers and a quantity of arms. On the arrival of the 
train at the outer gate, the leading .rfofis were examined, and 
when they were found to contain only the women, the remainder 
were allowed to enter. The Afghans then sprung out and at¬ 
tacked the guard, while the hearers used their staves until they 
obtained arms from the dolis. The guard were easily overpower¬ 
ed ; Sher Shah, who was in camp close by, was admitted ; and 
the Hindu Ea]a fled, leaving the Afghans masters of the fort. 

During his campaigns against Humayun, Sher Shah left his 
women and children in this secure retreat; and throughout his 
reign it was held by a strong garrison of 10,000 matchlook-men, 
and was made the repository of “ treasures without numbering or 
reckoning.” Henceforth, Eohtasgarh is frequently mentioned by 
the Muhammadan historians, who dilate on its strength and ad¬ 
vantages. The Ain-i-Ahhari refers to its great circuit of 14 kos 
and states that the enclosed land was cultivated and full of 
springs and lakes, while in the rains there were no less than 200 
delightful cataracts. From other chronicles we learn that the 


• Sfigraphia Itidica, Vol, IV, p. 811, Koto 10, 
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steep ascent Avas guai-ded ty 3 gates, one above tbe other, delend* 
ed by guns and rolling stonos; on the summit Avere toAvns, 
villages and corn-fields, and Avater Avas said to have been found 
in such abundance that if a peg was driven into the ground or a 
hole was dug, it welled up at once ; in these oiroumatanceB, it is 
not altogether surprising to loam that the garrison had to be 
changed every 4 months. 

Man Singh, on being appointed viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, 
selected Bohlas as his stronghold; he had the fortifications put in 
complete repair, deepened and repaired the reservoirs, erected a 
palaoefor his own residence, and laid out a handsome garden in the 
Persian style. When he died, the fortress Avas attached to tho 
office of WazTr of the Emperor, by Avhoin tho goA’ernors Avere 
appointed. In 1644, the governor of liohtasgarh protected Shah 
Jahan’s family when that j)rince was in rehellion against his 
father. The fort Avas immediately midor an officer knoAvn as 
a kildclar, who had a guard of 400 or 500 men and defrayed 
nil expenses from tho rovonues of tho eslatoa which formed 
Iris Jdyir ; those estates were managed by the chwdn who was an 
officer of considerable authority in tho fort. Besides these, there 
were about 4,000 matchlook-men, Avhose duties consisted in 
guarding different parts of the plateau ; they were recruited from 
outside and had to he constantly relieved because of the unhoal- 
tliinesB of tho place. The regular garrison consisted of artillery¬ 
men who were permanently settled with their families in a village 
near tho palace and wore inured to tho climate ; they Avere under 
an officer known as the hazan or commander of 1,000 men. After 
the defeat of Mir Kasim at XJdhua Kullah in 1764, he clesiAatchecl 
his wife with 1,700 other women and children, and mrroh treasure, 
to Bohtas ; hut shortly afterwoa’ds, on Mir Kasim’s final defeat at 
Buxar, tho Begum left Kohtas with the treasure and joining her 
husband at Tilotlm acoorapanied him in his retreat. 

Shah Mai, the duodn, then peaceably surrendered the fort to 
the English who ndvancod under Colonel Goddard from Tokari. 
Colonel Goddard remained there for about tAvo months, destroying 
meanwhile all military stores ; after which a native guard remained 
for one year, when the place was finally abandoned. Since that 
time it has enj oyed a tranquillity broken only during tho Mutiny, 
■when Amar Singh and his followers infested tho neighbourhood 
and several sharp m&lees took place. EinaUy, as it appeared 
that the mutineers intended to hold the place in force and to 
use it as a' rallying point, a levy of 260 men Avas raised to 
occupy-tho-fort, and a garrison remained theire till the end of tho 
Mutiny. 
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EoMasgarh is pioiiu’esquoly situated on an outlying spur of The 
tLe Kaituur hills, 30 miles from Dehri and 1,490 foot above sea 
level. To the left of the spur winds the valley of the Son with 
low wooded hills on its opposite bank and a higher raiage in the 
distance. To the right, the hills sweep round forming an im¬ 
mense and beautifully wooded amphitheatre about 4 miles deojj, 
bounded with a continuation of the escarpment; and at the foot 
of the crowned spur is the village of Akbarpur nestling in tbe 
midst of undulating hills. The remains of the fortress occupy a 
part of the plateau about 4- miles from east to west, and 5 
mhos from north to south, with a oiroumferenco of nearly 
2S miles. It is separated from tiro table-land on the north 
by a deep and wide recess, called the Kar^mrl Khoh, a branch of 
which, Galariya Khoh, also separate.^ it from the table-land to the 
west, leaving between its south end and the rook overhanging 
the Son a rocky peninsula or neok, about 200 yards wide, with 
perpendicular sides. There are about 80 paths irp the rook acces¬ 
sible to men, which were all more or less fortified; while strong 
defensive works were constructed at the 4 great ghats from which 
access to the summit was most easily obtained. The principal 
fortifications now existing arc at Baja Ghat and Kathautiya, as 
the narrow neck joining Bohtas to the table-land is called. The 
latter was the most vulnerable part of the fortress, and the Hindus 
are said to have cut a moat aoi'oss it as a defence against 
invasion. Man Singh still further strengthened the defences in 
1607 by adding some massive works which are the finest remains 
of the fortifications still extant. These consist of two gates on 
the northern side of tho neck about 30 yards apart with many 
winding passages and bulwarks attached; both they and the 
ditch are commanded by a double line of ramparts and bastions, 
which, rising along a low hill, tower 60 or 70 feet above the moat 
for a length of 400 yards. Burther to the north across the plateau 
ran another line of defences ; hut the only part now stancling is 
a fine gate, called the Lai Darwaza, from the red stone of which 
it was built. 

The ascent from Akbarpur, which is the one most commonly Tlio 
used, is over dry hills of limestone, covered with a scrubby 
brushwood, to a crest where are tbe first ruined defences; and 
this is succeeded by a sandstone cliff, out in places into rough 
steps, which lead from ledge to ledge and gap to gap, well 
guarded with walls and an archway of solid masonry. Passing 
through this to the summit, a walk of about 2 miles leads to tbe 
palace, which was described by Sir Joseph Hooker as follows: — 

“ The buildings are very extensive and bear evidence of great 
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beauty in the aroMteoture; light galleries supported by slender 
columns, long cool arcades, screened squares and terraced walks 
are the principal features. The rooms open out upon flat roofs 
commanding views of the long endless table-laud to the west and 
a sheer precipice of 1,000 feet on the other side, with the Son, 
the amphitheatre of hills and the village of Akharpur below.” 
This estimate of the architectural merits of tlm palace is somewhat 
high, as the buildings cannot compare with relics of the same 
period in other parts of India; hut on the other hand they are of 
unique interest as being the only specimen of Mughal civil archi¬ 
tecture in Bengal, and as affording a strilciiig example of the 
oonditions of military life under that empire. The palace is an 
irregular medley of buildings extending from north to south, and 
is entered from the west through a groat courtyard enclosed by 
high walls. On tlio inner side of this courtyard were the quarters 
which served as barracks for the troops; and at its north-eastern 
corner is the chief gate of the palaoo. This consists of a massivo 
arch flanked on either side by the figure of an elephant carved 
in stone, from which it derives the name of Hathiya Pol or the 
elephant gate; an iuscriiction over the arch records that it was 
erected in 1597 by Man Singh. It opens on to a large vaulted 
guard room, passing through which one comes to the Barahduari, 
the best preserved structure in the palaoo, which is believed to 
have been used by the. viceroy as his hall of audience. In 
front is an open verandah, supported by four douhlo columns, 
which leads into a largo hall witli a vaulted roof overlooked 
by a corridor running along its entire length. Staircases at 
either side load to the rooms on the upper floor, and to the flat 
roof which is crowned small cupolas.’ Towards the centre of 
the palace is the Aina Mahal, the residenoo of the governor’s 
chief Wife, which stands in the middle of what was once Man 
Singhs Persian garden. Of the other buildings, the most impos¬ 
ing is the Takht Fadshahi, or Governor’s rosidence, which rises 
to the height of 4 stories and is crowned with a graceful onpola. 
On the second floor are a handsome hall and gallery supported by 
solid pillars with carved cornicos; on the third floor a small 
cupola leads to a covered balcony overlooking the terraced roof 
of the ladies’ apartments; while the topmost cupola gives a 
magnifloeut view of the surrounding country and commands the 
whole palace area. 

Scattered over the plateau are the remains of various buildings, 
two only of which can he attributed to.the time of Bher Shah, 
viz., the Jama Masjid or Alamgiri Masjid, a mosque with three 
domes, and the large mausoleum of Eahsh Khan, generally known 
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as the ratisd of Hawas Khan ; the latter building, which in style 
resembles the monument of Hasan Khan at Sasaram, is possibly 
the tomb mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton as that of the 
darocja or superintendent of -works of Sher Shah. In front 
of this stands a mosque built in 1580 by a eunuch bearing 
the same name, and close by there are a number of tombs 
also dating from Mughal times. The most interesting of these 
is the tomb of Shaft Sultan (1578), -who died suddenly, when he 
was expecting to be promoted to the rank of Khan. It has some 
fine stucco ornamentation, and, like several of the other tombs, is 
covered by a dome supported on pillars. Similar structures are 
frequently met with in Rajputana, -n'here they are called Ohattris ; 
and evidently this style of building, which is never foiuid in Bengal 
proper, -^fas introduced by the gaii’ison of the fort, who wore 
largely recruited from Itajputana. A similar importation from 
the North-West is the octagonal open pillared hall covered by a 
hemispherical dome, which stands in front of somf of the Hindu 
temples found on the plateau. The most picturesquely situated 
of all these temples is the Rohtasan, or temple of Rohitaswa. 
It stands at the edge of the precipice on a small peak at the 
north-eastern corner of the plateau and is approached by a long 
flight of 84 steps; little of this temple now remains, and the 
tower and mandapa which once formed part of it have long since 
disappeared. The image of Rohitaswa is said to have been 
worshipped here until it was destroyed by the iconoclastic zeal of 
Aurangzeh, who erected a small brick mosque just behind it: 
the latter was a wretched buflding which has recently been 
demolished. Close by the temple of Rohitaswa stands the shrine 
sacred to his father Haris Chandra, a graceful budding consisting 
of a small pillared had covered with 5 Somes; the image formerly 
worshipped here was also removed by Aurangzeh. 

At a little distance from the palace, at the head of a great 
ravine on the western side of the plateau, is a cave overlooking a 
sheer preciiiioe about 1,000 feet high. A Muhammadan saint is 
said to he buried here, and local legend relates that he was thrice 
thrown down the precipice hound hand and foot, but each time 
reappeared unhurt. At the foot of the plateau there is a large 
tomb with a long Persian inscription over the gate, which throws 
some light on the management of the hdl fortress, as it states that 
at the time it was erected (1638) Ikhlas Khan was its kilddar with 
the rank of a commander of 3,000, and fuujddv of Makrai and 
the parganas of Siris and Benares, and that his jdgir consisted of 
ihs parganas of Jiwand, Sakror, Tdothu, Akharpur, Belaunja and 
Japla. The parganas mentioned now lie in the modem districts 
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of Shahabad, Gaya, Palamau and Benares, and moat of the names 
still exist [see also Eastern India by Montgomery Martin, 
Yol. I, 1838; Reports, A. S. B. C., for 1901-02 and 1903-04, 
and Report, A. S. I., for 1902-03], 

Sasaram sub-division. —Sou(,h-eastern snb-division of the 
distriot, lying between 24^^ 31' and 25° 22' N., and 83° 0' and 
84° 27' E.j and extending over 1,490 square miles. Its population 
was 539,035 in 1901 against 533,356 in 1891, the density of popxi- 
lation being 362 persons to the square mile. The Eaimur hdla 
in the soutii afford little apace lor cultivation, and this part of 
the sub-division suffered severely in the famine of 1896-97. 
Altogether 480 square miles are repoi'ted to be under cultivation, 
of which 224 square miles are ii-rigated by the Son Canals. The 
sub-division contains one town Sasaram, its hoad-qualters, and 
1,906 villages, one of which, Behrl, is important as the site of 
the head-quarters of the Bon oanol system. There are old forts 
at Shergarh aud Rohtasgarh, aud Sasaram itself contains 
antiquities of great interest. 

Sasaram town, —Head-quarters town of the suh-division of 
the same name, situated on the Mughalsarai-Gaya seotion of the 
East Indian Railway, 406 miles from Calcutta, in 24° 57' N. and 
84° 1' E. Population (1901) 23,644, of whom 13,647 were Hindus 
and 9,994 Musolmans, The full name of Basaram (Sohasram) is 
said to bo Bahasra Ai'jaupura, because the thousand-armed Hai- 
haya Chief Arjuna died here. Hia thousand arms are said to 
have heeu out off hy Parasu Rama, when he fled with all his 
followers to this place. Here he died, and his followers gave his 
name to the town which they had built. The town lies about 60 
miles from Arrah and commands a fine view of the north 
escarpment of the Kaimiir hills, 2 mfies distant to the south. 
It is about a mile in diameter and consists of a mass of old brick 
houses closely packed along narrow lanes. 

During the Mutiny Basaram was a centre of distnrhance. In 
August 1858 it was attacked and jplundered by a body of 2,000 
rebels from Arrah; and the part jplayed by the people in driving 
this force away was recognized by Government in officially giving 
the toAvn the title of Sasaram Nasir-ul-hnkkam, i.e., Sasaram the 
loyal town, while ShS.h Kabir-nd-dm, the Sajjada-nashln, who was 
their recognized leader and who loyally supported Government 
throughout the crisis, was rewarded with a khilat of Rs. 10,000 
and a sanad under the seal and signature of the Governor-General. 
Amar Singh and his followers infested the neighbourhood, and 
a large British force had to be stationed in the town in order to 
meet marauding parties, to secure the tranquillity of the south 
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of the district, and to keep open communications along tke Grand 
Trunk Eoad by •wliick tke troops were marcking to tke north. 

It was for some time tke kcad-quarters of an independent com¬ 
mand composed of 200 to 300 European soldiers with 70 artil¬ 
lerymen and four 9-pounder guns, besides a levy, 250 strong, 
which had been raised for tke occupation of lloktasgarh. The 
inhabitants still point to a rising knoll to the north of the town 
where those rebel leaders who were captured were eseouted ; and 
the cemetery close by at Eoraich contains a number of grains of 
European soldiers who died here during the Mutiny. 

The most ancient monument at Sasaram is an A sola inscrip- jiomi- 
tion, inside a small cave near the top of Chandan Pir’s hill to 
the east of the town. The inscrij)tion, which is referred 
either to 'the year 232 or 231 B.C., the last yeur of the aged 
Emperor’s life, probably contains a date referring to the death 
of Buddha; but no absolutely convincing interpvotation* of it lias 
3 ’et been found: other versions of the same edict exist at llupnatli 
in Central India, at Bairat near Jaipur, and at Sidclfipur in the 
Mysore State. The hill where the inscription is found was 
evidently an old Buddhist site, which appears to have been appro¬ 
priated later on by the Muhammadans. The latter call the 
cave the chiragdan or lamp of the saint, Chandan Pir, whose 
(I'irgah is on the summit of the hUl; they know nothing, however, 
of his life and history, although they insist upon his being 
called Shahid, or martyr, and worship nt his tomb. General 
Cunningham, however, quotes a legend which seems to have been 
suggested by that of Sahasra Ai'jiin. According to this story 
a Muhammadan - saint living at Benares had his head cut off by a 
Hindu named Chandan, and fled away without kis head till ke 
reached Sasaram. Here ke asked a woman for some betel to eat, 
hut she replied “ What is tke nso of giving you betel when your 
head is gone ?” On this, tke holy man at once dropped down dead. 

A small building close to tke dwgdh was erected by n tobacco- 
seller in 1804, and at tke foot of the kill is a ruined mosque of 
tke time of Jahangir (1613 A.D.). On tke Taraokandi rook, one 
mile to tke south, is an iusoription of Pratapadkavala engraved 
on the rock close by tke figure of Okandi I)evi. 

Tke magnificent mausoleum of Sker Skak inside tke tovm Tomb of 
and tke smaller one of kis father, Hasan Khan Sur, east of it, 
are among tke most important ancient monuments in tke Province. 

Tke former, which is one of tke noblest specimens of Patkan 


* See, however, Corpus Jnscnptionum Iniicarum, Vol. I, p. 130, Asoka, p, 138 
by Vineniit A. Smith, and Jfiarly History of India, p. 154, by tho same author, ’ 
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arohiteoture in India, is an imposing structure o£ stone, standing 
in the middle of a fine tank about 1,000 feet square and rising 
from a large stone terrace. This terrace, which is 30 feet high 
and 300 feet square, rests on a large stone platform with a 
flight of steps leading to the water’s edge, and, for some imknown 
reason, was not built squarely upon it, but placed obliquely 
to its sides. The following description* of the tomb gives an 
account of the building as it existed between 1780-83:—- 
“ Tbe plan of this mausoleum is a square base, rising from 
tbe centre of the lake, having at each angle pavilions crowned 
with domes and flniahed with a cullus ; from this hase was 
a bridge that, from the nrina now remaining, must have 
consisted of 6 pointed arches which communicated to the side 
of the-lake, and on two aides are a double flight of steps to 
the water; on tbe base is raised an octagon building, having 
3 pointed arches in each face, and on each angle are pavilions 
finished like the former. Somewhat behind this runs an octagon 
92 feet in diameter, and from the extremes spring the dome, 
which is finished on the top by a small pavilion, like those already 
desoribed.” When Buchanan Hamilton saw the tomb, the only 
means of access to it was a raft made of a bamboo frame-work on 
gheirSs; and the dome was crowned by a small cupola Bui;)ported 
on four pillars. When the building was restored by Q-overnmont 
in 1882, this cupola was pulled down and replaced by a pinnacle 
similar to that on Hasan Khan Siir’s tomb; and a causeway 
350 feet long, was built to connect the tomb with the northern 
side of the tank. 

Mounting from the causeway to the terrace,* the building is 
entered through a wide verandah, running all round the build¬ 
ing with three arches on each side. The interior of the tomb 
consists of a large octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade of 
Gothic arches, from which springs a second octagonal storey, and 
above this rises the dome with a sjian of 72 feet. The grave of 
Shei Shah lies in the centre with the right side turned towards 
Mecca, and is distinguished from the other graves near it by a 
small column placed at its head; the latter are ranged in two 
rows at its foot, and are said to belong to the Emperor's favourite 
officers. The hall is lighted by a series of windows above the 
verandah filled with stone tracery, and the Meeoa niche is richly 
ornamented with passages from the Koran carved in stone. Two 
broad terraces, at each corner of which are cupolas supported on 
stone columns, lead round the building, tbe first being over tbe 


* Travels in India during 1780—83, bj "WilliBin Hodges, A., Londop, 1798, 
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verandali and the second at the base of the dome. Traces of 
coloured enamelled tiles still exist on the domes of the difierent 
kiosques and the walls of the tomb. Its height from the floor 
to the apex of the dome is 101 feet and its total height above the 
water is over 150 feet; the octagon forming the tomb has an 
interior diameter of 75 feet and an exterior diameter of 104 feet. 

In the design of this great structure two features have been 
introduced which appear to point to a Hindu architect. Both 
the lofty basement and the surrounding lake are common features 
of the Hindu temple; and when we find them combined with 
Hindu corbelling and flat architraves in the inner doorways, it is 
dififloult to resist the conclusion that the architect must have been 
a Hindu. Not only is the tomb remarkable for the great span 
of its dome, which is some 13 feat wider than the dome of the 
Ta] Mahal, but for grandeur and dignity it is said to be quite 
unequalled in Northern India. 

In the centre of the town is the mausoleum of Hasan Khan Tomh of 
Siir, the father of the Emperor (1538 A.D.). It stands in a 
large courtyard, enclosed by a high waU of out stone with towers ^ 
at the four corners and a gateway to the east. The tomb 
consists of an octagonal hall surmounted by a large dome and is 
surrounded by an arcade with three Gothic arches on each side. 

This arcade is crowned on each side by three small domes and is 
richly ornamented with plaster engraved with sentences from the 
Koran; above it is a terrace running round the basement of the 
dome with a iflllared kiosque at each angle. The tomb was once 
adorned with glazed pottery and pu'ofuse stucco ornamentation, 
but few ti’aces of these are left. 

In the middle of a large tank, about half a mile to the north- Tomb of 
west of Sher Shah’s tomb, is situated the tomb of his son, the 
Emperor Salim Shah, where his body was brought from Gwalior 
(1663 A.D.). The building was never completed, and all that 
can be seen is an octagonal-shaped building, about 10 or 15 feet 
high, with some of the arches turned. In the centre of the build¬ 
ing is the grave of Salim Shah; on its left is a second grave, and 
at its foot five others of smaller size, the whole being sinrounded 
by a wall about 7 feet high, rudely built of rough stones and 
clay. Probably the body of Salim Shah was deposited here in 
state to wait for the completion of the tomb; but the downfall of 
his family shortly afterwards prevented the building ever being 
finished. Enough remains, however, to show that it was intended 
to construct a large octagonal hall, 140 feet in diameter, covered 
with a dome and surrounded by an arcade, while at each corner 
was an octagonal projectiou on which kiosques or minarets would 
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have been ereotod. Perliapa tlie most striking part of the 
remains is a stone bridge, of pure Hindu construction, conneotino' 
tire island with the southern side of the tank; it consists of 
eleven arohos formed by large stone slabs laid from abutment 
to abutment and has ten small balconies projecting from each 
side, which would have boon crowned with cupolas, had the 
design boon carried out. 

Outside the town to the south is the ruined tomb of Alawal 
Khan who, acGorditg to local tradition, rvas the ofheer in charge 
of the building of Shor Shah’s mausoleum and took advantage 
of his position to appropriate the finest stone for liis own tomb. 
The eastern and western walls, whioh are surmounted by cupolas 
are in fair preseiwation, a,nd the principal door has some fine 
carving round it. 

Of the other buildings in Sasorto the only ones worthy of 
mention are the hnildiug known as the JCila, the Idgah acd the 
Turkish hath- The former is popularly supposed to he the old 
house oE Hasan Khan Siir, and though in a ruinous state is a fine 
building. The Idgah near Sher Sliah’s tomb was built by 
Hujahid Khan iu the time of Shah Jahto- (1633—103G A.D.). 
The Turkish hath, whioh, like the tombs of Slier Shiih and Hasan 
Khan Sur, is maintained by Government, is ascribed by local 
tradition to the time of Sher Shah. Mr. Twining, who was Uol- 
lootor of Shahabad at the begiiiniiig of the 19th century, alludes 
to the bath as the old imperial hath and states tliat it was decorated 
with mosaic, similar to that of Delhi and Agra, composed of 
cornelians from the Son; no traces of this mosaic are left. The 
hath was constantly used by travellurs along the Grand Triuik 
Eoad before the coustruoliou of the railway; and an old visitors' 
hook contains records of their approoiniion of it [see also Iteports, 
A. S. I., Vol. XI; List of Ancient Moiuunents in Bengal, 1896 
and Report, A. S. E. 0., for 1901-02]. 

Sasaram contains a Muhammadan religions endowment, whioh 
is, after the Mohshi endowment, the most important institution of 
the kind in Bangnl. The Sasaram was founded at the 

commenoeraent of the I8th century by a devout Muhammadan, 
named Sheikh Kahiu Darwesh, the ancestor of the present Sajjada- 
nashin, or superior of the institution. It was endowed in the year 
1717 A.D. by the Empreror Earrukhsiyar with IS villages, given 
rent-free and producing the compmted income of a laldi of ddin.'i, 
or about Rs. 940 a year, “on account of the expanses of the 
without further specification. In the year 1762 A.D., 


* See Hopai'fc oE Uva MuU'.iinm.ul ivn EdiiaaLiouiil Eiuluwiuonts CoimulttJO, 188S, 
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the Emperor Shall Alam added 41 villages, producing Es. 3,000 
a year, also assigned free of revenue “ to the holy saint Sheikh 
Zia-ud-din for the expenses of travellers and comers.” There 
were also some gifts of smaller value made to the superior of the 
hhankah for the time being by authorities inferior to the Emperor 
but claiming the right to exempt land from the public revenue. 
The validity of the proceedings purporting to make the assigned 
villages revenue-free was examined by the resumption authorities 
in 1836, with the result that the order of Earrukhsiyar was 
declared to be good, while that of Shah Alain was found to be of 
no force, inasmuch as possession of the land assigned by it was 
not obtained until after the establishment of the Company’s 
• administration, when Shah Alam’s right to make such gifts had 
passed away. No revenue was, however, assessed, on the ground 
that the lands were attached to a useful institution, which was 
declared by Government to be of a chaidtablo, not of a religious, 
character. The grants of the subordinate rulers were likewise 
approved, except in two instances in which the exemption from 
revenue being declared invalid, the land tax was assessed at 
half the usual rate. 

As to the nature of the institution for the support of which 
this provision was primarily made, it has been ruled by the High 
Court that the Mdnkdh is a religious foundation, being a place 
in which persons exclusively devoted to a spiritual life reside and 
caiTy on their pious exercises. It includes a mosque, where custom¬ 
ary ceremonies are performed at certain festivals, and the tombs 
of devout persons at which pirescribed observances are followed; 
and arrangements are made for teaching religious books and for 
disti’ibuting alms to the poor. This description would appdy with 
little modification to most mediaeval monasteries, with which 
institutions Muhammadan IcMukahs seem to correspond in many 
respects. 

Local agents for the control of the endowment under Eegu- 
lation XIX of 1810 are mentioned at an early period, but it 
appears that if any were appointed in addition to the OoEeotor, 
who held the position ex-ofpoio, they never enjoyed real power, 
as in 1842 we find the Sajjada-nashin altogether denying their 
authority, on the ground that the institution was of a private 
chai’aoter. In that year Government insisted on the existence of 
the right to supervise, but directed that its exeroise should be con¬ 
fined to the land granted by Shah Alam, about half the whole, 
the rest being left to the Sajjada-nashin, without control or inter¬ 
ference, as his personal remuneration for the duties performed by 
him. This aiTangement did not work well, owing to friction 
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between the local agents and the Superior, and in 1849 Q-overn- 
ment definitely withdrew from all oonneDtion with the endowment 
reserring only the right to inteiwene in the event of any future 
abuse or misappropriation. Attention was again drawn to the 
matter in 1865, when there was a dispute as to the succession 
and the Board of Bevenne, to whom, the Oolleotor referred the 
question whether the seoiilar portion of the endowment should 
not be separated from the roligioua \inder Act XX of 1863, decided 
that the endowment was exclusively secular, and re-appointed 
local agents to exeroise supervision under llegulntion XIX 
of 1840. Those local agents assumed a hostile- attitude towards 
the Superior, Shah Mohi-ud-din Ahmed, who openly challenged 
their assumption of authority as illegal, and also offered an 
irritating opposition in detail to every attempt at interference. 
The Board in 18G8 passed rules for his guidance, regulating how 
much he should spend on each branoli of the endowment, such as 
education, alms and religious oeromonios; but in, 1870 they greatly 
modified these rules, on the ground that in their original form 
they deprived him of all initiative. On the rules boing changed, 
the merahers.of the Oommittee resigned, but not before they had 
sent in a report accusing the Superior of mismanagement. ISTew 
agents were appointed, who in 1875, after a i)rotraot 0 d ooafliot 
with the Superior aud after an invostigation at w].iic]r he doolined 
to he present, reported that he was guilty of misfeasanoe, in 
neglecting the rules laid down by the Board. On this finding, 
Government dismissed Sh&h Mohi-ud-din from his office. 

From 1875 to 1884 the endowment was praotioally managed 
by Government through the Oolleotor as local agent. Under' 
this system very satisfactory results wore ohtaiued, A cadastral 
survey was made of the estate, a record of rights was prepared 
for the proteotiou of the ryots, the system of management by 
middlemen was abolished, and the income was thus greatly 
increased without raising the cultivators’ rents. A fine stone 
hudding was erected for the Madrasa, which was raised to the 
first position in its class and affiliated to the Calcutta Madrasa; a 
new dispensary was also erected, and charitable works generally 
were prosecuted with vigour. The religious observances were not 
neglected, Shah Mohi-ud-din being restored to the position of 
Superior expressly to direct them, and receiving a handsome 
allowance for so doing. 

For some years Shah Mohi-ud-din aoquiesoed under protest in 
this an’angement, but just before Ihe expiry of the period of limit¬ 
ation he brought a suit for the restoration to him of tiro property 
of the endowment, on the ground that he was not to blame in 
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any way and that the institution being of a religious and family 
oharaoter, Government had no jurisdiction to eject him from bis 
position. The Subordinate Judge found that not only had there 
been no mismanagement, but also that the dismissal was invalid, 
as the executive Government was not authorized to remove a 
manager of an endowment for misconduct, and that in the absence 
of any express enactment the power of dismissal vests in the Civil 
Courts. Shah Mohi-ud-din was therefore restored and the Court, 
making the division between secular and religious objects which 
the Board of Breveniie is empowered to effeot under Act XX of 
1863, declared that the villages granted by Shah Alam, about half 
the entire property, should be held for temporal purposes, subject 
to the auperintend'ence of the local agents, and that the profit of 
the rest of the lands should be devoted, free from all external 
control, to religious acts and uses, including the maintenance of the 
Superior and of his family. The distinction thus drawn was 
founded partly on the words of Shah Alam’s grant, and partly on 
the fact that .Government in freeing these lands from revenue 
had declared them to be attached to a secular charity, and again 
in 1842 had placed them under special supervision,.to which the 
Superior of the day yielded for a time-. This decree was afterwards 
confirmed on appeal by the High Court. 

Much of the property of the endowment has been lost, as one 
of the Superiors of the khdnkah dying without mole issue alienated 
most of the land of the endowment to his descendants in the female 
line. The property was recovered for the foundation after pro¬ 
longed litigation, which ended only when an appeal was made 
to the Privy Council. Five of the IT^villages granted by Parrukh- 
siyar and eight of the 41 villages given by Shah Alam remain 
in the possession of descendants of former Superiors and are still 
held by them as their private property, as the legal advisers of 
Government, to whom a reference was made, were not in favour 
of an attempt being made to recover them so long after the 
original malversation. The total income of the endowment is now 
about EiS. 30,000, of which Es. 7,000 is available for educational 
purposes, 

Shergarh —Situated 20 miles south-west of Sasaram, is a 
ruined hill fort, which, according to Buchanan Hamilton, was 
built by Sher Shah, after, he had already begun fortifying 
Eohtasgarh, as he was struck with, its superior advantages as a 
site for a fortress. In the absence, however, of any authority 
for the statement, and in view of the fact that Sher Shah carefully 
maintained a large garrison in Eohtasgarh, it seems equally pro¬ 
bable that in building this foi>t he was observing his vow that, 
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■if Ilia life lasted long enough, lie would build a fort in every 
mrlidr which would in times of trouble bocoino a refuge for the 
oppresaed and a oheot to the oontuniacioiia. 

The plateau of Shergarh, which is much lower than that of , 
Eohtasgarh, is about 4 miles in cirounilerenoe, and is surrounded 
,by a stone wall with severnl bastions and forti fled ghats. The 
chief ascent is to the north, whore a flight of i broad stone steps 
winds up to a gireat gate on the lowor part of the plateau; passing 
through this, the road passes over a deprossion, where there is, a 
large tank, and leads through two more strongly fortified gates to 
the summit of a higher slope on whicli the palaoe stands. It is 
situated on the edge of a pireoipiioo and commands a beautiful view 
orer the valley of thoDarganti and the hills beyond ,vtriQ buildings 
o&nsist of two square open, courtyards, surrounded by 4 open 
, ‘galleries, whioh are supported by qeillars in front and open into 
a'few closed rooms behind. Giving to the slope of the ground, 
the southern courtyard is much higher than the northern one, and 
again the northern gallery in the latter is lower than the other 
. three. Loeal tradition asserts that tliis arrangement was adopted 
because- the. nortbern court was oocupiod by the ladies of the 
■zanana who could thus easily bo watched by the men, while they 
were prevented from looking into the male apartments, Some of 
the carvings on the pillars supporting the galleries are of good de- 
isign and iniioh belter than anything of the same kind at Rohtas. 

,Tho taikhdnas or underground rooms inside the palace oon- 
.stitnte the most remarkable feature of the building. Most of them 
.reoeived no light from above, and may have been used as store- 
fooms; one at least was used as a water-rosorvoir. One room in 
the northern courtyard, whioh, as already stated, is suppeoaed to 
have been the zanSna, was well lighted by means of a skylight, 
and may have been intended as a pilace of retreat for the ladies in 
time of siege or during the heat of the day. Just outside the 
palace ai'e two open piillared halls, which aro said to have been 
used Q3. a dnvan-hii&m, or offices; while close to one of the gates 
leading into the palace there is a mosqire. 

Tilothn—At Tilolhu, a village half way between Sasaram and 
Rphtasgarh, is a mosque of the time of Aurangzeb, the date of 
which corresponds to 1677 A.D. The place is, however, mentioned 
in older'records, and from the. inscription on a tomb at tbe foot 
of Eohtasgarh (1638 A.D.), we learn that it was a part of the jdgir 
of ikhlas Khan, who was then the' kiladdv or commandant of the 
. Rphtas fort. 

Tntrahi—About 5 miles west of Tilothn, where the Tutrahi, 
a.brauch of tha Kudra river, leaves the hills; is a place of the- same 
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name sacred to the goddess Sitala. It lies at the head of a gorge 
half a mile long, where the stream falls over a sheer precipice 180 
to 250 feet high, and collects in a pool at the bottom. High upon 
the rooks, on a small natural terrace, stands a small statue of 
Mahishamardini, or Jagaddhatri, as the goddess is called in an 
insciiption close by. From this inscription (1158 A.D.) we learn 
that the Nayaka Pratapadhavala, a local chief of whom there are 
other records at Hohtasgaih and on the Taraohandi rock near 
Sasaram, made a pilgrimage to the Tutrahi falls accompanied by 
his whole household, five female slaves, his treasurer, his door¬ 
keeper and his Court Other inscriptions several centuries 

later are foimd at the same place round the figure of a female 
deity rudely carved in the reek. 
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I HAVE the honour to report, for the infoiTuation of His Honour 
the lientenant-G-oremor, that the quiet of this district remains 
undisturbed. On the other hand, I am sony to say that I have 
not been more successful in the apprehension of deserters or muti¬ 
neers. The influential zamindars, unlike those of neighbouring 
distiicts, have not given me the slightest assistance; but while they 
endeavom’ to keep up appearances by sending in numbers of 
sepoys on leave, not one deserter has been apprehended by them, 
nor has any infoimation of the arrival or presence of such been 
given by them. I have hitherto refrained from noticing in my 
reports the conduct of the Eajah of Dumraon and the Babo Koor 
Sing in this respect, because I was in hopes they would yet by 
zealous co-operation and assistance redeem their good names. 
Their influence throughout their very large estates is so great that 
if they chose they could be of the greatest assistance, while, on 
the other hand, without that assistance I can get no information at 
all, and therefore cannot hold them liable for neglect. With 
regard to the Babo there have been, ever since the commencement 
of the present disturbances, reports, some of them tending to 
implicate him seriously. Hitherto, however, no one has come 
forward to accuse him, and I have had no reason to beheve them. 
The Commissioner has the highest opinion of his loyalty, and I see 
no ]!%aBon to doubt it, but I am of opinion, and I have urged it 
strongly on the Commissioner, that his position is such as natur¬ 
ally to make him restless and eager for change. He is nominally 
the owner of vast estates, while in reality he is a ruined man and 
can hardly find money to pay the interest of his debts. As long 
therefore as law and order exist, his position cannot improve: take 
them away and he well knows that he would become supreme ’in 
this district. I do not think he will ever openly oppose the 
Government as long as he thinks that Government will stand, 
but I do think that, shoyld these districts ever be the scene of a 
serious outbreak, he may take it into his head that it is time to 
strike a blow for his own interests, and his feudal influence is suoh 
as to render him exceedingly dangerous in such an event. I am 
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narrowly watoliing his conduct, and the Oommiesionor has sent for 
him to Patna to speat to him on the auhjeot of the reports about 
him. He is said to be ill, and I dare say will object on that 
plea, but I have heard that he has stated that ho will not go to 
Patna and will resist if he is sent foi*. I hope soon to be able to 
spealc with more certainty on the subject. 

July 19th, 1857. Herwald 0. Wake. 


I HAVE the honour to forward, for the information. of His - 
Honour tho laoutonant-Grovernor, the following narrative of our 
extraordinary defenoe and jirovidential. escape. 0]i tho evening 
of Saturday, July tho 25th, I received an express from Diuaporo 
warning us that a disturbance was apprehended on that day, but 
giving us no other information. On the morning of July the 
26th, a sowar whom I posted at Koelwar Grhat on tho Soane came 
in and reported that numbers of sepoys had crossed and that more 
were crossing. I found that Mr. Palin, the Xlailway Engineer 
stationed at Xoelwar, had contented himself with sending over for 
the boats to tho Arrah aide the night, before, but when leaving; 
had failed to destroy them, as he hud, promised to do. The police, 

I imagine, bolted at the first alarm. All efforts to ascertain the 
amount of the force of tho rebels Avore unavailing, and the poUco 
left the city on Sunday, tho 26th; 

Thinking it highly inadAusable to abandon the station when 
the rebels might bo few, and having 50 Soikhs on the spot and 
finding the rest of the ollioors of the station of the same opinion 
and the few residents in tho district Avho had come in to us Avil- 
ling to remain, we, on tho night of Sunday, the 26th, Avent into a 
small bungaloAV previously fortified us much as possible by . Mr, 
13oyle, the District Engineer of tho lluilway Company. 0ur 
force consisted of 1 Jemadar, 2 ITavildars, 2 Nuika, 45 privates, 
a hldstee and cook of Oai)tain Itattray’s Seikli Police Pattalion, 
Mr. littlodale, Jiidgo, Mi‘. Coombo, Ofidciating OoUoctor, Mr. Wake, 
Magistrate, Mi'. Golvin, Assistant, Dr. Halls, Civil Assistant 
Surgeon, Mr. Eield, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Mr. Anderson, his 
Assistant, Mr. Boyle, District Engineer to the HailAvay Company,, 
Syed Azumoodeeii Hoaaen, Deputy Collector, Mr. Daoosta,- 
Mconsifl, Mr. Godfrey, School Mnater, Mr. Cock,,Officiating Head 
Olerk of the Oolleotorate, Mr. Tiiit, Secretaiy to Mr. Boyle, Messrs.- 
Delpeiro. and Hoyle,, Railway Inspectors, and Mr. D’Souza. We 
bad enough otta and grain for some days of short allowance and a 
good deal.of water, for ourselves, hut, OAving to the shoilness of 
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our notice, nolliing tiiit tlie barest necessaries could be brought in, 
and the Seikhs had only a few days’ water ; but, as we expected 
the rebels to be followed up immediately, we had not much 
anxiety on that score. 

On Monday, the 27th July, about 8 a.m., the insurgent sepoys-^ 
the whole of the 7th, 8th and 40th Native Infantry—arrived 
in the station, and, having first released the prisoners, rushed to the 
Oolleotorato, where they were at once joined by the Nujeeba and 
looted the treasure amounting to Ea. 85,000, This did not take 
long, and they then choi'ged our bungalow from every side, but, 
being met with a steady and well-directed fire, they changed 
theii' tactics, and hiding behind the trees with which the com¬ 
pound is filled and occupying the out-houses and Mr. Boyle’s ' 
residence, which was unfortunately within 60 yards of our forti¬ 
fication, they kept up) an incessant and gaUing fire on us during 
the whole day. They were j oined by numbers of Koor Sing’s 
men, and the sepoys repeatedly declared that they were acting 
under his express orders, and after a short time he was seen on ■ 
the parade and remained during the siege. Every endeavour 
was made by the rebels to induce the Seikhs to abandon us; heavy • 
bribes were offered to them, and their own countrymen were em¬ 
ployed as mediators. They treated every offer with derision, 
showing perfect obedience and discipline. On the 28th two small 
cannons wore brought to play upon our bungalow, one throwing 
4 lb, shot, and these were daily shifted to what the rebels thought 
to he our weakest spots. Finally, the largest was pffaced on the 
roof of Mr, Boyle’s dweUiug-house, compjletely commanding the 
inside of our bungalow and the smaller ono behind it, at a 
distance of 20 yards. Nothing hut cowardice, w'ont of unanimity, 
and the ignorance of our enemies prevented our fortification 
being brought down about our ears. 

During the entire siege, which lasted seven days, every possible 
stratagem was practised against us. The cannons were fired as 
frequently as they could prepai'e shot, with which they were at 
first unprovided, and incessant assaults were made upon the 
bungalow. Not only did our Seikhs hehavo with perfect ooolneas 
and patience, but their untiring labour met and prevented every 
threatened disaster. Water began to run short; a well 18 feet by 
4 ^as dug in less thau 12 hoiu's. The rebels raised a barrioada 
on the top of the opposite house ; our own grew in the same pro¬ 
portion. A shot shook a weak place in our defence ; the plaoe " 
was made twice as strong as before. Wo began to feel the want 
of animal food and short allowance of grain ; a sally wus’' 
made at night and 4 sheep brought in j and finally, when we 
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ascertained beyond a doubt that the enemy -were undermining 
us, a countermine "was quickly dug. 

On the 30th troops sent to our relieJ: from Dinapore were 
attacked and beaten back close to the entrance of the town. On 
the next day the rebels returned, and, telling us that they had 
annihilated our relief, offered the Seikhs and the women and 
childi’en (of which there were none with us) their lives and liberty 
if they would give up the Government olBcors. On August the 
Ist we were all offered our lives and leave to go to Calcutta if we 
would give up our arms. On the 2nd the greater paifi of the 
sepoys went out to meet Major Eyre’s field force, and on their 
beiug soundly thmshed, the rest of them deserted the station, and 
that night we went out and found their mine had reached our 
foundations, and a canvas tube filled with gunpowder was lying 
handy to blow us up, in which, however, I do not think they 
would have sucoeeded, as their powder was bad and another stroke 
of the pick would have broken into our countermine. We also 
brought in the one gun which they had loft on the top of the 
opposite house. During tho whole siege only one man, a Seikh, 
was severely wounded, though two or' three got scratches and 
blows from splinters and bricks. Everybody in our garrison 
behaved well, hut I should ho neglecting a duty did I omit to 
mention specially Mr. Boyle, to whose engineeering skill and 
untiling exertions we, in a great measure, owe our preservation, 
and Mr. Colvin, who rendered the most valuable assistance apd 
who rested neither night noi' day and took on himself far more 
than his share of every disagreeable duty. In conclusion, I rnuat 
earnestly beg that His Honour tho Eieutonaut Governor will sig¬ 
nally reward the whole of our gallant little dotaohment of Seikhs, 
whose service and fidehty cannot bo overrated. Tho Jemadar 
should at once ho nrade a Suhadar, and many of the rest are fit for 
promotion, and when required I will submit a list with details. 

IT. 0. Waj^k 


I HAVE the honour to inform you that the latest intelligence 
informs us that the Baho Koor Sing has determined to hold out 
in the jungles of Jirgdesporo, where he has still a largo force. 
They appear, however, to ho short of ammunition, cspeoially caps, 
but it is rumoured that he has good hopes of the 66th joining him 
and the Irregulars from Segowleo am now in the district of Sarun 
and may also repair to his assistance. I have sent out to sink all 
the boats between this and 0 uprah and have scouts along the 

C 
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boundary. A reinforcement of 200 of the t.0th Queen’s are 
expected to-morrow, and Major Eyre’s present plan is to move on 
to Jugdespore. If this is carried out, we of course must accom¬ 
pany him, and I can act both magisterially and in command of 
my 50 Seikhs. Mr. McDonell and the detachment of Seikhs with 
him have-been recalled by you. I would strongly urge upon you 
the importance of protecting the stud both at Buxar and Karunta- 
dee, and this could be effected by moving the Sudder station to 
Buxar, putting the fort into thorough repair and leaving me a 
small force of Europeans and Seikhs with six garrison guns or 
more, if they can be spared, which might easily be brought up by 
steamer. It is useless keeping up the force of the ZiUah Police; 
they bolt on the first alaim and are of no possible use. I have 
re-established the usual thana amlah and police here with the 
additional force appointed at the commencement of the disturb¬ 
ance, but I am certain that they will again bolt the day thh 
force leaves the station. 

We have formed a Court composed of Civil and Military 
oflBoers, and have tried and hung nine of the mutineers, a Maho- 
medan vakeel who was appointed Magistrate by Koor Sing during 
my temporary retirement, also a young Mahomedan who has 
acted as Jemadar and in that capacity pointed out, and aided in 
the murder of Ahmed Ally, late a jail Darogah and a faithful 
servant of G-ovemment, also a Government ohuprasee who took 
service under the Babo ; and we severely flogged and released a 
number of petty marauders. We burnt the village of Enyail close 
to the town, fi’om which quantities of European property were 
taken, and the inhabitants of which assisted the rebels in the 
attack of om’ bungalow. The Sessions Jirdge records all our pro¬ 
ceedings. The Gutcherries are in riiins, the records destroyed, 
and, except a few of the Oolleotorate books, there is not a vestige 
of Government propeity left, and there is nothing to make it 
desirable that An’ah slioidd be maintained as the Sndder station. 

I hope I need not urge any more the claims of my gaUant 
little band of Seikhs, who have set^.an example to the whole of 
the country. 


August 7th, 1857. 


H. 0. Wake. 
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A. 

Aljoi'iginal races, 17 j oclucatiou of, 124i. , 
Administration, General, 111-117, Judi¬ 
cal, 114-116; Revenue, 102-105. 
Administrative cliargcs. 111, 

Afglidns in Slifilia'biid, 3. 

Agates, 7. 

Age of people, 34. 

Aghmii crops, 51; rice, 51. 

Agrahari caste, 3(3. 

Agricultural classes, 92; labourers, 88, 92_ 
Agriculture, 49-68. 

Agriculturists, ccouoiuic conditicu ^f, 
86-91. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 68. 

Aharis (artifleial reservoirs), GO, 03, 81. 
Abiz caste, 39. 

Alb.ar, bistory of district under, 20-21. 
Akbarpur village, 24, 71, 72, .100, 125, 
151, 163 ; dispensary, 47-48. 

Alawnl Khiin, tomb of, 158. 

All Vardi Khiin, subjugation of district 
by, 21; assessment of revenue by, 102. 
Alluvial ti'ncts, 2, 4, 49- 
Amar Singh, 27, 150, 154. , 

Amils, 103. 

Anient at Dehrl, 63. 

Animals, domestic, see .Cattle, 

Animals, wild, see Fauna. 
Anti-kine-killing .agitation, 3G-37. 
Appraisement of crops, 83. 

Aramnagar, ancient name of Arrah, 
127,146. 

Aranya Devi temple, 127'. 

Arexi Line, 41, 108. ■ 

Arcliosolog.y, 30. 


Area of district, 1, HI;, area cultivated, 
variations in, 57 j under cultivation, 
50; under irrigation, C7. 

Arrah canal, 63, 64, 98. 

Arrah sub-divisiou, 111, ISp. 

Arrah thuna, 116. 

Arrah town, 99, 113, 119, 126-127; 
Arrah House, defence of, 25, 127, 166; 
disp)ensary at, 47-48 ; jail at, 116, 
Artificers, see Industrial.classes. 

Asoka, inscription of, 18,154; stuij’a.and 
pillar setup by, 126-127. 

Aurangzeb. destruction of temples by, 158, 
Aw'adlii dialect, 35. 

B. 

• 

Biibar, invasion of 1, 20, 127; niBiuoiri 
of, 127. 

Babhan caste, 41, 

Baidyanath village, 131. 

Bais Rajputs, 40. 

.BifyVa (spiked millet), cultivation of, 63,” 
Bakhtiyar Khan, tomh of, 136. 

Bakri village, 126, 

Sal or henga (soil) 50. 

Salmat or lalsuniar (soil) 50. 

Balwant Singh, power of, 23. 

Bamboos, eiport of, 7, 69. 

Banas river, 142. 

Bans-i-khoh valley, 59. 

Banskati Mahal, 108-110, 125. 

Barahpiur fair, 97. 

Barap glCat, 4. 

Barley, cultivation of, 49; 64'. • 

Basaun, Irrigation Dispensary at, 47-48.' 
Safai system, 82; 
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ES.V)ag lioBj cultiyation of, B2. 

Bolttuti thana, 111. 

Bell-metal articles, manufacture of^ 94, 
Besain Rajputs, 40. 

Bhetua sub-division, 111, 131 ; irrigation 
in, 69. 

Bhiibua thnna, 1] 6. 

Bhabua town, 113, 121, 132 j dispenenvy 
at, 47, 48 j jail at, 117. 

Ehadoi crops, Bl, 52, 53. 

Bhagwaiipur, Raja of, 40. 

Bhaluni fair, 97. 

Bhang, consumption jif, 118. 

BhaoU syatom, 81, 83. 

Bhars, 17. 

^Bhoj Raja, 10, 40, 182. 

Bliojpur, 21, 23; Bajas of, 21, 24. 
Bhojpuri laiiguago, 34, 132. 

Bhojpur pargaiia, 106,132. 

Bhuinhars, see Babhnn casto. 
filblganj, battle at, 26,142. 

Bicbia, sypbon at, 10. 

Bihar, Muhammadan oouquost of, 19. 
Bihari Hindi, 34, 

Bihia canal, 64. 

Biliia estate, 108,114 ; villagc>»05, 132* 
133. 

Bihin sugar mills, 57, 98, 131. 

Bihiara, village, 71. 

Bijaigarh shales, 11. 

Biliramajit Singh, Btijii, 24, 40, 103,139. 
Bikrainganj tbuim, 116. 

Bikramganj village, 100, 113. 

Birds, see Fauna. 

Birth-rato, see Vital statistics. 

Blanket making, 93. 

Blindness, pvovalenoo of, 45. 

Boro rice, 52. 

Botany, 12. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Boyle, Vicars, 128. 

Brahman caste, 39. 

Brabmo Samaj, 36. 

Brass manufacture, 94. 

British power, rise of the, 21-28. 
Buddhism in Shiihabidi 18. 


Burglary, prevalence of, 115. 

Buxar canal, 64, 101. 

Buxar sub-division, 111, 138. 

Buxar thana, 116. 

Buxar town, 96, 113, 121, 188-137; jail, 
117; fort, 23, 135; dispensary, 47-48; 
Central jail, 95 ; battle of, 23, 134. 

c. 

Canals, Sou, 62-69; administration of, 
67 j distributaries of, 63-64; reconuo, 
64; offeots of system, 84. 

Carpet making, 03. « 

Cnsb rents, 81, 84. 

Castes, priuciiial, 89-42. 

Cataract operations, 47. 

Cattle, 58; Cattle theft, llS. 

Cattle fairs, see Fairs. 

Centres of trade, 96. 

CesBos, 112. 

Choinpur village, 40, 185. 

Chait Singh’s rebellion, 28-24. 

Chuknipur, 126. 

Chnmar oiisto, 42. 

Clmndan Fir’s hill, 18, 166. 

Chaiidanpur village, 93. 

Character of the jieople, 39. 

Charitable dispensaries, see Dispensaries. 
ChauJcldars, 116. 

Chousa canal, 64. 

Cbansa pargana, 102, 107. 

Chausa village, 100, 186 j battle at, 20, 137. 
Cboros, 17, 19, 132, 133,137, 148. 
Chbanpalhar ghat, 4. 

China (millet), cultivation of, 54. 

Cholera epidomics, 46. 

Cbriatiati misBions, 36, 

Christians, number of, 86. 

Civil justice, 114. 

Climate, 16. 

Clive, Loi'd, 22. 

Coal, import of, 96. 

Comroorcc, see Trade. 

Communications, 98-101. 

Condition of people, material, 86-91. 
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Oonfiscated estates, 103, 

Conservancy, municipal, 119, 120, 121, 
122. 

Copper, mamitaotuie of, 94. 

Cotton cultivation, 55 ; weaving, 93. 
Country spirit, manufacture of, 112. 

Crime, prevalence of, 115. 

Criminal justice, 114-116. 

Crops, principai, 61-56; failure of, see 
Famine. 

Cultivation, eitensio* of, 56 ; improved 
methods of, 57, see also Agriculture. 

» D. 

Dacoity, prevalence of, 116. 

Dafadars, 116. 

Dahiir village, 124. 

Dilic bungalows, 119. 

Han&bandi system, 83. 

Darauli village, 137. 

Oargautt river, 10, 22, 100. 

Death-rate, see Vital statistics, - 
Dehii thana, 116. 

Dehri village, 63, 94, 96, 99, 100, 137; 

dispensary, 47-48, 

Deo Bai-unarak villag^ 18, 138. 

Deo Mai-kandeya village, 138. 

Devanagori character, 35. 

Dhanupra, temple at, 130. 

Dhaudhanr quarries, 11, 94. 

Dhohii river, see Kao river. . . 

DMts (soil), 60 . 

Dialect, see Language. 

Didra lands, 86, 105. 

Digestive organs, diseases of, 48. 

Diseases, 44-46. 

Dispensaries, 47-48, 119. 

Distilleries, 112-113. ^ 

District Board, 118-119; roads, main¬ 
tained by, 98, 99, 100. 

District staff, 111. 

Division of crops, 82-88. 

Doms, 147. 

Don (water-lif t), 62. 

Doras (soil), 60, 


Drainage, lines of, 60. 

Droughts, see Famines. 

Dubauli village, 93. 

Dnmraon canal, 64, 

Dumrnon, Maharajas of, 40. 

Dumraon Raj, 86,139. ' 

Duinraon thana, 116. 

Dumraon town, 93, 100, 131, 199j dispen¬ 
sary, 47-48. 

Dysentery, prevalence of, 45, 

E. 

Ear, diseases of, 48, * 

Early English administration of dis¬ 
trict, 102. 

East Indian Railway, 100. 

Ebony, 59. 

Education, 34, 123-124; supervision of, 
by District Board, 119. 

Ekachakra, 126. 

Emhankinents, 61. 

Emigration, 33, 

Endowments, religious, 130, 158, 
Enhancement of rents, 80. 

Epidemics, see Diseases. 

Erannoh^as, ancient name of the Son, 7. 
Excise revenue, 112. 

Exhibitions, agricultural, 97. 
Experimental farms, 67, 139. 

Exports, 96. 

Eye, diseases of, 48. 

Eyre, Vincent, 26, 129, 130, 168, 169, 

P, 

Factories, 93, 95. 

Fairs, 97. 

Famines, 73-79; effects of, 89; expen- 
ditoe during, 75, 78-79; famine of 
1868, 73; famine of 1874, 74-76; 
famine of 1896-97, 76-79; relief 
works, 99, 

Farmers of revenue, 103-104, 

Fauna, 14. 

Female population, see Sexa 
Ferries, 101, 119. 
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revev, prevalencQ of, S2> 44. 

Floods, 6, 71-V2. 

Poresfcg, 13, 68-S9. 

Pruits, S6, 

Piirvulfhaiyar, 'Fmperoi','"endowment '’of 

Sasaram 167. 


G. 

Gulariya Kholii 151. 

Ganges I'ivor, 4, 99. 

Gang! rivei', 5, C6. 

Oiinja, consumpUol of, 113. 

Garoliiit valley, -141. 

Geology, 11. 

Oilandixi, 58, 81. 

Qoaliv caste, see Abir caste. 

Qonbui river, 11. 

Gorakahini Sabhus, Inluonoo of, 37. 
Govoviimeut estates, 108-110. 

Gram cultivation of, 64 j trade iiiy 90. 
Grand Trunk Road, 98-99. 

Guirijganj, battle of, 20, 41) 141. 

Gupta dynasty, 18. 

Guptoswar, caves of; 10,12,143. 

Ourmat (soil), 60. 

QmasUid&rs, economic condition of, 81, 
86, 91. 

GutaslM tenures, lOG-108,1 

Handioraftfl, see Manufacture., 
Haribarganj village, 93,144. 

Earlhobans Eoiputs, 40. 

Hnris Chandra, Raja, 147, 163. 
'HMamKhamSurrlO } toibb bt, 166. 
iiSttildyi' udoWtaUra/. 62, 63r»64 j rains, 
u 61; 60, 

"Health; public, a4j.43v48. 

Eober, Bishop, description of Buiar' fort 
by. 136. 

Hemp druge, 113. 

HIU system, see Kaimut Hills. 

Hindu population, 85, 


History of Sliabiibiid) 17^80. 

■Hiuen ' Tsiang’a '-n'oeount of plaoos-;m 
Sliahilbad, 6,18, .126, 146. 

Honorary Magistrates, 115. 

Houses, 90. 

Hnmayun, Emporot, 20; 137; T49, 
llmnidity, 15. 

I. 

Immigrants, 33. 

Imports, 96. 

Incomo-tnx, Il3. 

IndebtodiiBss of agricultural classes, 87. 
Indlan-corn, cultivation of, 63. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 65. 

Industrial classes, 92, 

Industries, see Manufactures. 

Inglis Lina, 41, 108. 

IiiBijection bouses, 119. 

Institutions, educational, • •we ■ Scliosli j 
religious, see. KhinhUli. 

Inetmotion, see Education. 

Inundation, see Eloods. 

Irrigntocl areas; rents iiviSO. 

Irrigation, indigenous uiothmls-of, 60-62, 
81. 

Irrigation, systems of, 60-70. 

J. 

Jdgdispur, 17, 27, 93, 113, 122, 189, 
144-145 ; battle of, 22 ; dispensary at, 
47-49 ; Rajas of, 21. 

Jails, 117. 

Jains, 36 ; temples of, 130; 1:46. 

Jnnakpnv slirino, 38. 

Janera, cultlvatioii of; 63. 

Japta, 148. 

Jarnsandha, king of iMagAdhat' 41, 

Jliurl tiyfiv, 6. 

Jivita Gupta, inscription of, 138. 

Joliibd caste, 42, 

JowHr, cultivation of, 63, 

Judicial slaff, 114 ; stamps,' 112. 

Justice, adininistratibn of;lJ4'116.' 
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- K. \ 

ICacliuar estatoj 109i 
Zadai (soil), 51, 

Kadliar £hoh valley, 10. 

Kaimur Hills, 2, 58, 98 j cultivation in, 
49.' 

Kaimur aantlatoue, 11. 

Kalthi writing, 35. 

Kaitbi distributary, 71. 

Kalyaii Singh, Slahartijii, 103. 

Kamiyas, 89. 

Kamlahar, 93, 

Karikar, 94. 

Kao river, 9, G4,100. 

Karail (soil), SO. 

Karamnasii river, 8, 100 j irrigation 
schema, 09, 70. 

Kavauudia quarries, 11, 94. 

Kargahnr thniia, 116. 

IlariySri KboU valley, 161. 

Kariir village, 139. 

Kirusha-desa, 146, 

Kaseri caste, 94. 

Seuidl (soil), SO. 

Kliandaul Mahal, 109. 

' Zlidnhdhf Sasariini, 124, 168, 

Kliarif crops, 66. 

Khariyari yMt, 4. 

Kharwara. 17, 148; language spoteu by, 
35. 

Khds MaMls, set Government estates. 
Kliafinas, see Aliar&s, 

Klieali Ram, Raja, 103. 

Khesiri, cultivation Qf, 64. 

Khul ghat, 4. 

Kind, rents in, 81-84. 

Koiith village, 37,. 144;'dispeusfu'y, 47- 
48. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 63. 

Koehvar village, 6, 71, 100,113, 

Koiri caste, 42. 

Korii river, 11. 

Kuar Singh, 24, 26, 127, 144, 165, 167, 
168. 

Kudra river, 10. 

^■urthi, cultivation of, 64. 


L. 

Labourers, 88-89 j material condition of, 
90; wages of, 84-85. 

Liil Eakand, 11, 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 68. 
Landlords, 86, 88 j share of crops, 81-83. 
Land Revenue, 102-105,. 112 ; ~ Todar 
Mai’s assessment of, 102. 

Land tenures, 105-108. 

Language, 34-35. 

Leases of lands, 105-106. 

Legend of Karamnasa river, 8 j of Kudra 
river, 10 ; .of RohJi^iawn, -147-148. 
Lentils, cultivation of, 54. 

Limestone, 94. 

Linseed, cnltivatimi of, 65; trade in, 96. 
Literate population, 123. 

Litcraturo, see Lnngu|igc. 

Local Boards, 119. 

.Local Self-Government, 118-122. 

:.M. 

.Madan Pal Devn, inscription of, 181, 
Mndrasas, 124; at Snaarom, 160. 
Magndha, 9, 18. 

Magistrates, 114-115. 

Mabadeo fuja, 37. ^ 

Mahadoopnr village, 145. 

Mahajans, 87, 88, 96. 

Mahmud Lodi, revolt of; 127. 

Mahuar village, 93. 

Main Western canal, 63. 

Maize, cultivation of, 63, 

HaTcoA, cnltivaiion of, 63. 

Malarial affecliona, .sea. Fever. 

Alale population, see Sei. 

Mon Singh, 20, 149, 160. 

Manufactures, 98-94. 

Marnd, cultivation qf, 61, 63. 

Masir village, .6,13,0,145. 

Masurl, cultivation of, 64. 

Material condition of people, 86. 

MatigaT (soil), 60. 

Mania Bagh Endowment, 130, 
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Uedical institutional 47-48 j rolisf, 118, 
119,120, 121, 122. 

Migration, 33, 88, 91. 

Millets, cultivation of, 53. 

Minerals, 11-12, 94. 

Minos, 94. * 

Mir Kasim All, 22, 2!i, 134, 150. 

Moliania tbnnn, IIG j village, 100. 
Mo'ho-so-lo (modern Masar village), 18, 
145. 

Money orders, popularity of, 91, 

Mortality, see Vital statistics. 

Mortgages, 114. 

Mortuary returns. See Vital statistics. 

2foi (water-lift), 62. 

Mountains, see Hills. 

MugUalsarai-Qajn. Hallway, 100. 

Muglial Subalidars, 20-21, 

Mnlinniinaclans, asaoasmont of revenue by, 
102 J invasion of, 19-20 j Muliammaclan 
population, 86 j education of, 124; 
immigration of, 92. 

Mnliammad Baklitiyfir Kliilji, 19. 
Muhammad Baza Kluui, assossraout of 
revenue by, 102. 

Mundeswai'i temple, 18, 30,181, 146-147, 
Municipalities, 119-122. 

Murli bill, 126, 

Museum at Duinraon, 189. 

Mustafic Khan, revolt of, 22. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 65. 

Mutiny of 1867, 24-80, 125,127-130, 150, 
164, 165-1G9, 

N. 

VaohhaUras, observance of, 52. 

Nagii system, 81, 83, 84. 

Masrigan) village, 93, 100, 147 ; dispen¬ 
sary, 47-48. 

Natural calamities, 71-79. 

Navigable canals, 64, 

Navigation, 64, 95-96, 100-101. 

Nayd Bazar village, 93. 

Nayd Bhojpur village, 140. 

Ifigar, 51. 

Non-judicial etamps, 112. 


0 . • 

Occupations, 35, 92-97. 

Oil, manufacture of, 94. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 56. 

Ojiinm, cultivation of, 55, 91; sale of, 
113. 

Orsons, 17, 148. 

Outposts, police, 116. 

Ontstills, 112-118. 

P. 

Pains (wator-cbannols), 60, 

Pahlwan Singh, 22. 

Panjraon branob canal, 64. 

Pnpor, manutaetiivo of, 93, 147. 

Posturago, 68. 

PataiiK village, 147. 

Patoswor, 12. 

Pathdns of Sasivrum, 85. 

Peas, cultivation of, 64, 

People, The, 31-42. 

I’orinonout Settlement, 105. 

Pliulwiiri, 149, 

Pirn tluina, 116. 

Plague, 31, 45. 

Plateau, ICaimur, see Kaimnr Hills. 
Plongbinon’s bogging movement, 87-38. 
Polico administration, 116-117. 

Popijy, cultivation of, 65, 67. 

Pojjulation, 31-84 J duotuations of, 
31-32 ; density of, 82 ; early estimates 
of, 81; rural, 33 urban, 33. 

Potlory, manufacture of, 94. 

Pounds, number of, 119. 

Pratnpadbavala, 149,163. 

Prehistoric peoples, 17. 

Prices, 86-88 ; in famines, 73, 76, 76, 77, 
78. 

Frofessional classes, 92. 

Public healtli, see Health, public. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 54; trade in, 96. 

a. 

Quarries, 11, 12, 94.96, 
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. R. 

IRaJii croiis, 51, 54, 6G. 

Blionslii in SljulirLbficl, 22. 
liaJiar^ cultivation of, 54. 

Ilail-liorne trade, OG. 

Hallways, 100. 

Haiii, failure nf, see Faniitie. 

I’ainfall, 16. 
llain-gnuge Btations, IG. 
liii]' Kuor Hiijpnts, 40. 

Kajput, caste, 40-41; immigration of, 132. 
liiijjmts, conquest by, 10. 

Bamgarh village, 14G. 

Bate-quiyors, municipal, 119—122. 
Eegiatration, 113. 

Bebal, 50, 124. 

Belief-works in fiiniiues, 73, 75, 78, 70. 
Bcligiuns, 35—39. 

Holigioua movements, 86—39. 

Eeutal, see Bents, 

Bont-payers, 02. 

Bout payment, systems of, 81—84, 
Bent-recoivara, 92. 

Bents, 80-81. 

Bosevvoira, artificial, OO-Cl. 

Bovaluation of ceases, 112. 

Boveiiuo Chiefs, 102—105, 

Bovenue Council of Control, ostaliliBli- 
ment of, 102. 

Kevenuo history, 102—105. 

Beveiine of district, 111—114, 

Rico, cultivation of, 40, 51; trade in, 96; 

varieties of, 52. 

Bioting, prevalence nf, 116. 

Biver-torne trade, 95-96. 

Bivers of district, 4—11; communication 
by, 100 ; floods ill, 71-72. 

Boad and Public Works cesses, 112. 

Roads, 08, 118. 

Roads, village, see Village roads. 
Bohitaswa, 147, 152. 

Bolitfisgarb, 2, 17, 20, 22, 147—154. 

Bobtiis limestone, 11; parpana, 100 ; 
plateau, 59 ; sarTear, 20, 102, 104, 132; 
also see Bobtasgarli. 


Rural Snb-Begistrars, 114. 

Eyots, see .Agricultui ists. 

Byoti holdings, 114, 

s. 

Nfflir (water-lift), 62. 

Sajjnda-uasbin of Sasarfim, 36, 130, 154, 
15S—161. 

Saksakwa 4. 

isal forests, 59. 

Salim Slifdij tomb of, 157. 

Saltpetre, maiuifnclure of, 94. 

Sal^, trade in, 96. 

Sandstone, 91i. 

Saiiit .tion, 34, 46, 118-119. 

Sanskrit iols, 12-i, 

SarkI gluit, 4. 

Susaraui 10. 

Sasarilui enb-divieimi, 111, 154. 

Snsariim tboiin, 116. 

Sftsaram town, 22, 94, 100, 11.3, 122, 124,. 

154—161; dispensary, 47-48; jail, 117. 
Sfitpaliari, 130. 

Savars, 17, 40, 131, 137, 147. 

Scarcity, see Famiues. 

Schools 110, 123-24. 

Sepoys of Shrihabud, 39, 41. 

Seringah fort, 24. 

Settlement, Pernmuent, see Pormiinent 
Settlcmont. 

Settlement proceedings, 105. 

Settlements of revenue, see Revenue 
history. 

Sox, 34. 

Shrihabrid-Bliojpur sarkur, 102,132. 
Slifiliubful, origin of name, 1. 

Shah Alam, Emperor, 22, 159. 

Shah Jalian, Emperor, 150. 

Shah Mai, Diwlin of Eolitiisgarli, 23, 150. 
Shnhpur tbiiua, 111, 116. 

Shercholdcrs of estates and tenures, 112. 
Shergarh fort, 10, ICO. 

Slier Shah, Emperor, 19, 20, 136, 148, 
161; tomb of, 155. 

Shujn Khun, assessment of revenue 

by, 102 . 
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Sluija-iid-dnulo, invasion of Slnvhnbiid ty, 
22, 134. 

Sikhsi 36. 

Silti-aul Irrigation dispensary, 47-48. 

Skin diseases, 48. 

Slaves, sale of, 90. 

Siuall-pox, 46. 

Soils, 60. 

Sonirn, 23, 134. 

Son Canals, 6, G2, 100. 

Sonpura, llaia of, 100. 

Son river, 6 ; bridges over, 100. 

Spirit, see Country spirit. 

Sririimpur village, 147. 

Stamp revenue, 112. 

Staple crops, see Crops. 

Stations, police, 116. 

Stupa of Asolcn, 18, 126-127- 
Sub-divisions, 111. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 65, 67. 

Sugar, exports of, 90 ; mauufaclm’o of, 
146 j refining of, 92-93. 

Suirs, see Savara. 

Sundari village, 71. 

Surajpurn, dispousary at, 47-48) Uaifi 
of, 87. 

Sura river, 11, 100. 

Surveys, 105. 

T. 

Tanr (soil), 60. 

Tiirachnndi rock, 149, 166, 103 ; pass, 10. 
Taxation, 111—113, 118, 119. 
Temperature, 16. 

Tenants, 87, 88. 

Tents, inanufaclui'O of, 95. 

Tenures, see Land tenures. ■ 

Tlifmas, 116. 

Tliatlieri caste, 94. 

Thora river, 6. 

TH, cultivation of, 63. 


Tilotlin village, 23, 149, 150, 153, 163, 
Todar Mai’s assoasment, 102. 

Topography of district, 1. 

Town police, 117. 

Tenuis, sanit.rry condition of, 34; see also 
Municipalities. 

Trade, 96-96 ; centres of, 96, 

Troc-danbing mystery, 38. 

Turkish bath at Sasaram, 158. 

Tntrrdii waterfalls, 162. 

u. 

Udyasena, 18, 146. 

Ujjuiu Hiijputa, 40. 

V. 

Yacciiiation, 46. 

Vegetables, 66. 

Veterinary diapoiisavies, 58.1 
Villagc.s, 33 ; sanitation in, 46. 

Village roads, 99. 

Viiidhyan range, The, 2; geological 
system, 11. 

Vital statistics, 43-44. 

w. 

Wages, 84. 

Wake, I-Iorwald, 128, 130, 165—169. 
Warren Hastings, visit to Enxar, 24. 
Water channels, GO; cominnnlcationa, 
100-101; lifts, G2 ; rates, 68-60 j supply, 
4, 46 ; works, 120. 

Watorfalls, 3. 

Weaving industry, 95. 

Wells, 62. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 49, 54; trade 
in, 96. 

Winds, 16. 
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